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THE ARGUMENT. 

Self-recollection and reproof— Address to domestic happi- 
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even in the winter — ^Reasons why it is deserted at that season 
•—Ruinous effects of gaming, and of expensive improvement 
— Book concludes with an apostrophe to the metropolis. 
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TH£ GARDEN. 



As one who* loog in thickets and in brakes 

Entangled, winds now this way and now that 

His devious course uncertain, seeking home; 

Or, having long in miry ways been foil'd. 

And sore discomfited^ from slough to slough 

Plunging, and half despairing of escape ; 

If chance at length he finds a greensward smooth 

And faithi^l to the footer his spirits rise. 

He chirrups brisk his ear-erecting steed. 

And winds bis way with pleasure and with ease; 

So I, designing other themes, and call'd 

To adorn the Sofa with eulogium due, 

To tell its slumbers, and to pamt its dreams, 

Have rambled wide. In country, city, seat 

Of academic fame (howe'er deserved,) 

Long held, and scarcely disengaged at last. 

But now with pleasant pace a cleanlier road 

I mean to tread. I feel myself at large. 

Courageous, and refreshed for futiure toil. 

If toil awaits me, or if dangers new. 

Since pulpits fail, and sounding boards reflect 
Most part an empty ineffectual sound, 

B 2 
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What chance that I, to fame so little known, 
Nor conversant with men or mannas much, 
Should speak to purpose, or with better hope 
Crack the satiric thong ? *Twere wiser far 
For me, enamour 'd of sequestered scenes. 
And charm'd with rural beauty, to repose. 
Where chance may throw me, beneath elm or vine, 
My languid limbs, when summer sears the plains ; 
Or, when rough winter rages, on the soft 
And shelter'd Sofa, while the nitrous air 
Feeds a blue flame, and makes a cheerful hearth ; 
There, undisturbed by Folly, and apprised 
How great the danger of disturbing her, 
To muse in silence, or at least confine 
Remarks that gall so many to the few. 
My partners in retreat. Disgust concealed 
Is ofttimes proof of wisdom, when the &ult 
Is obstinate, and cure beyond our reach. 

Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that hast survived the fall I 
Though few now taste thee unimpair'd and pure, 
Or tasting long enjoy thee I too infirm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmix'd with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup ; 
Thou art the nurse of Virtue^ in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is^ 
Heaven-bom, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored, . 
That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 
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And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 
For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown ! 
Till prostitution elbows us aside 
In all our crowded streets ; and senates seem 
Convened for purposes of empire less 
Than to release the aduhress from her bond. 
The adultress ! what a theme for angry verse I 
What provocation to the indignant heart. 
That feels for injured love ! but I disdain 
The nauseous task, to paint her as she is, 
Cruel, abandoned, glorying in her shame ! 
No: -let her pass, and, charioted along 
In guilty splendour, shake the public ways ; 
The frequency of crimes has wash'd them white ! 
And verse of mine shall never brand the wretch. 
Whom matrons now, of character unsmirch^d. 
And chaste themselves, are not ashamed to own. 
Virtue and vice had boundaries in old time, 
Not to be pass'd : and she, that had renounced 
Her sex's honour, was renounced herself 
By all that prized it ; not for prudery's sake, 
But dignity's, resentful of the wrong. 
'Twas hard perhaps on here and there a waif, 
Desirous to return, and not received ; 
But was a wholesome rigour in the main. 
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And taught the unblemish'd to preserve irith care 

That purity, whose loss was loss of all. 

Men too were nice in honour in those days, 

And judged offenders well. Then he that sharp'd, 

And pocketed a prize by fraud obtained, 

Was mark'd and shunned as odious. He that sold 

His country, or was slack when she required 

His every nerve in action and at stretch, 

Paid, with the blood that he had basely spared, 

The price of his default. But now — ^yes, now 

We are become so candid and so fair, 

So liberal in construction, and so rich 

In Christian charity, (good-natured age I) 

That they are safe, sinners of either sex, 

Transgress what laws they may. Well dress'd, well 

bred, 
Well equipaged, is ticket good enough 
To pass us readily through every door. 
Hjrpocrisy, detest her as we may 
(And no man's hatred ever wrong'd her yet,) 
May claim this merit still-^hat she admits 
The worth of what she mimics with such care, 
And thus gives virtue indirect applause ; 
But she has burnt her mask, not needed here. 
Where Vice has such allowance, that her shifts 
And specious semblances have lost their use. 

I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since : with many an arrow deep infix'd 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew, 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
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There was I found by one who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts. 
He drew them forth, and heal'd, and bade me live. 
Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partners of the peopled scene ; 
With few associates, and not wishing more. 
Here much I ruminate, as much I may, 
With other views of men and manners now 
Than once, and others of a life to come. 
I see that all are wanderers, gone astray 
Each in his own delusions; they are lost 
In chace of fended happiness, still woo'd 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues ; 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed ; 
And still are disappointed. Rings the world 
With the vain stir. I sum up half mankind, 
And add two thirds of the remaining half, 
And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. The million flit as gay 
As if created only like the fly, 
That spreads his motley wings in the eye of noon, 
To sport their season, and be seen no more. 
The rest are sober dreamers, grave and wise. 
And pregnant with discoveries new and rare. 
Some write a narrative of wars, and feats 
Of lieroes little known ; and call the rant 
A history : descHbe the man, of whom 
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His own coeTals.took but little note ; 

And paint his person, character, and views. 

As they had known him from his mother's womb. 

They disentangle from the puzzled skein, 

In which obscurity has wrapp'd them up, 

The threads of politic and shrewd design, 

That ran through all his purposes, and charge 

His mind with meanings that he never had. 

Or having,- kept concealed. Some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 

Extract a register, by whidi we learn. 

That he who made it, and reveal'd its date 

To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 

Some, more acute, and more industrious still. 

Contrive creation ; travel nature up 

To the sharp peak of her sublimest height, 

And tell us whence the stars; why some are fix'd. 

And planetary some ; what gave them first 

Rotation, from what fountain .flow'd their light. 

Great contest follows, and much learned dust 

Involves the combatants ; each claiming truth. 

And truth disclaiming both. And thus they spend 

The little wick of life's poor shallow lamp 

In pla3ring tricks with nature, giving laws 

To distant worlds^ and trifling in their own. 

Is't not a pity, now, that tickling rheums 

Should ever tease the lungs and blear the sight 

Of oracles like these ? Great pity too. 

That, having wielded the elements, and built 

A thousand systems^ each in his own way, 
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They should go out in Aime, and be fiirgot? 
Ah I what is life thus spent ? and what are they 
But frantic wlio thus spend it ? all for smoke — 
Eternity for bcd>bles proves at last 
A senseless bargain. When I see such games 
Play'd by the creatures of a Power who swears 
That he will judge the earth, and call the fool 
To a sharp reckoning that has lived in vain ; 
And when I weigh this seeming wisdom well, 
And prove it in the infallible result 
So hollow and so false — I feel my heart 
Dissolve in pity, and account the leam'd. 
If this be learning, most of ail deceived. 
Great crimes alarm the conscience, but it sleeps 
While thoughtful man is plausibly amused. 
Defend me therefore, common sense, say I, 
From reveries so airy, from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells. 
And growing old in drawing nothing up ! 

*Twere well, says one sage erudite, profound. 
Terribly arch'd and aquiline his nose. 
And overbuilt with most impending brows, 
'Twere well, could you permit the world to live 
As the world pleases : what's the world to you ? 
Much. I was bom of woman, and drew milk 
As sweet as charity from human breasts. 
I think, articulate, I laugh and weep^ 
And exercise all functions of a man. 
How then should I and any man that lives 
Be strangers to each other ? Pierce my vein. 
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Take of the crimson stream meandering there, 
And catechise it well : apply thy glass, 
Search it, and prove now if it be not blood 
Congenial with thine own : and, if it be, 
What edge of subtlety canst thou suppose 
Keen enough, wise and skilful as thou art, 
To cut the link of brotherhood, by which 
One common Maker bound me to the kind ? 
True ; I am no proficient, I confess, 
In arts like yours. I cannot call the swift 
And perilous lightnings from the angry clouds. 
And bid them hide themselves in earth beneath ; 
I cannot analyse the air, nor catch 
The parallax of yonder luminous point, 
That seems half quench'd in the immense abyss : 
Such powers I boast not-^neither can I rest 
A silent witness of the headlong rage. 
Or heedless folly by which thousands die. 
Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to mine. 
God never meant that man should scale the hea- 
vens 
By strides of human wisdom. In his works, 
Though wondrous, he commands us in his word 
To seek him rather, where his mercy shines. 
The mind indeed, enlightened from above; 
Views him in all ; ascribes to the grand cause 
The grand effect ; acknowledges with joy 
His manner, and with rapture tastes his style. 
But never yet did philosophic tube, 
That brings the planets home into the eye 
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Of Observation, and disooTere, dse 

Not visible, his family of worlds, 

Discover him that rules them ; such a veil 

Hangs over mortal eyes, blind from the birth. 

And dark in things divine. Full often too 

Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 

Of nature, overlooks her author more ; 

From instrumental causes proud to draw 

Conclusions retrograde and mad mistake. 

But if his word once teach us, shoot a ray 

Through all the heart's dark chambers, and reveal 

Truths undiscem'd but by that holy light, 

Then all is plain. Philosophy, baptized 

In the pure fountain of eternal love, 

Has eyes indeed ; and, viewing all she sees 

As meant to indicate a God to man, 

Gives him his praise, and forfeits not her own. 

Learning has borne such fruit in other days 

On all her branches : piety has found 

Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 

Has flow'd from lips wet with Castalian dews. 

Such was thy wisdom, Newton, childlike sage ! 

Sagacious reader of the works of God, 

And in his word sagacious. Such too thine, 

Milton, whose genius had angelic wings. 

And fed on manna I And such thine, in whom 

Our British Themis gloried with just cause, 

Immortal Hale I for deep discernment praised, 

And sound integrity, not more than famed 

For sanctity of manners undefiled. 
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All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flower dishevelled in the wind ; 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 
The man we celebrate must find a tomb, 
And we that worship him ignoble graves.. 
Nothing is proof against the general curse 
Of vanity, that seizes all below. 
The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth. 
But what is truth? 'Twas Pilate's question put 
To Truth itself, that deign'd him no reply. 
And wherefore ? will not God impart his light 
To them that ask it?— Freely — 'tis his joy. 
His glory, and his nature to impart 
But to the proud, uncandid, insincere, . 
Or negligent inquirer, not a spark. 
What's that which brings contempt upon a book, 
And him who writes it, though the style be neat. 
The method clear, and argument exact ? 
That makes a minister in holy things 
The joy of many and the dread of more, 
His name a theme for praise and for reproach ? — 
That, while it gives us worth in God's account, 
Depreciates and undoes us in our own ? 
What pearl is it that rich men cannot buy, 
That learning is too proud to gather up ; 
But which the poor, and the despised of all, 
Seek and obtain, and often find unsought ? 
Tell me — and I will tell thee what is truth. 

O friendly to the best pursuits of man. 
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Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasure pass'd I 
Few know thj value, and few taste thy sweets ; 
Though many boast thy favours, and affect 
To imderstand and choose thee for their own. 
But fooHsh man foregoes his proper bliss, 
E'en as his first progenitor, and quits. 
Though placed in Paradise, (for earth has stilL 
Some traces of her youthful beauty left,) 
Substantial happiness for transient joy. 
Scenes form'd for contemplation, and to nurse 
The growing seeds of wisdom ; that suggest, 
By every pleasing image they present, 
Reflections such as meliorate the heart, 
Compose the passions, and exalt the mind ; 
Scenes such as these 'tis his supreme delight 
To fill with riot, and defile with blood. 
Should some contagion, kind to the poor brutes 
We persecute, annihilate the tribes 
That draw the sportsman over hill and dale. 
Fearless and rapt away from all his cares ; 
Should never game-fowl hatch her eggs again, 
Nor baited hook deceive the fish's eye ; 
Could pageantry and dance, and feast and song. 
Be queird in all our summer months' retreat ; 
How many self-deluded nymphs and swains, 
Who dream they have a taste for fields and groves, 
Would find them hideous nurseries of the spleen, 
And crowd the roads, impatient for the town ! 
They love the country, and none else, who seek 
For their own sake its silence and its shade. 
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Delights which who would leave, that has a heart 
Susceptible of pity» w a miad 
Cultured and capable of sober thought, 
For all the savage din of the swift pack, 
And clamours of the field? — Detested sport,' 
That owes its pleasures to another's pain ; • 
That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence, that agonies inspire 
Of silent tears and heart-distending sighs ? 
Vain tears, alas I and »ghs that never find 
A coresponding tone in jovial souls ! 
Well — one at least is safe. One sheltered hare 
Has never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man, exulting in her woes. 
Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 
Whom ten long years* experience of my care 
Has made at last familiar ; she has lost 
Much of her vigilant instinctive dread. 
Not needful here, beneath a roof like mine. 
Yes — thou mayst eat thy bread, and lick the hand 
That feeds thee ; thou opiayst frolic on the floor 
At evening, and at night retire secure 
To thy straw couch, and slumber unalarm'd ; 
For I have gained thy confidence, have pledged 
All that is human in me to protect 
Thine unsuspecting gratitude and love. 
If I survive thee, I will dig thy grave ; 
And, when I place thee in it, sighing say 
I knew at least one hare that had a friend.* 
* See the note at the end of this vdiume. 
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How various his emplojrments whom the world 
Calls idle ; and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler too I 
Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful industry enjoy'd at home, 
And Nature, in her cultivated trim 
Dress'd to his taste, inviting him abroad — 
Can he want occupation who has these ? 
Will he be idle who has much to enjoy? 
Me, therefore, studious of laborious ease, 
Not slothful, happy to deceive the time. 
Not waste it, and aware that human life 
Is but a loan to be repaid with use. 
When He shall call his debtors to account. 
From whom are all our blessings, business finds 
E'en here : while sedulous I seek to improve. 
At least neglect not, or leave unemployed. 
The mind he gave me ; driving it, though slack 
Too oft, and much impeded in its work, 
By causes not to be divulged in vain. 
To its just point — ^the service of mankind. 
He, that attends to his interior self. 
That has a heart, and keeps it ; has a mind 
That hungers, and supplies it; and who seeks 
A social, not a dissipated life, 
Has business; feels himself engaged to achieve 
No unimportant, though a silent, task. 
A life all turbulence and noise may seem 
To him that leads it wise, and to be praised ; 
But wisdom is a pearl with most success 
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Sought in still water and beneath clear skies. 
He that is ever occupied in storms, 
Or dives not for it, or brings up instead, 
Vainly industrious, a disgraceful prize. 

The morning finds the self-sequestered man 
Fresh for his task, intend what task he may. 
Whether inclement seasons recommend 
His warm but simple home, where he enjoys 
With her who shares his pleasures and his heart, 
Sweet converse, sipping calm the fragrant Ijnnph 
Which neatly she prepares ; then to his book 
Well chosen, and not sullenly perused 
In selfish silence, but imparted ofl, 
As aught occurs, that she may smile to hear. 
Or turn to nourishment, digested welL 
Or if the garden, with its many cares. 
All well repaid, demand him, he attends 
The welcome caU, conscious how much the hand 
Of lubbard Labour needs his watchful eye, 
Ofl loitering lazily, if not o'erseen. 
Or misapplying his unskilful strength. 
Nor does he govern only or direct, 
But much performs himself. No works, indeed. 
That ask robust, tough sinews, bred to toil. 
Servile employ ; but such as may amuse, 
Not tire, demanding rather skill than force. 
Proud. of his well-spread walls, he views his trees, 
That meet, no barren interval between, 
With pleasure more than e'en their fruits aiford ; 
Which, save himself who trains them, none can fe.e]. 
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These therefore are his own peculiar charge ; 
No meaner hand may discipline the shoots, 
None but his steel approach them. What is weak, 
Distempered, or has lost prolific powers, 
Impaired by age, his unrelenting hand 
Dooms to the knife : nor does he spare the sofl 
And succulent, that feeds its giant growth. 
But barren, at the expense of neighbouring twigs 
Less ostentatious, and yet studded thick 
With hopeful gems. The rest, no portion lefl 
That may disgrace his art, or disappoint 
Large expectation, he disposes neat 
At measured distances, that air and sun. 
Admitted freely, may afford their aid. 
And ventilate and warm the swelling buds. 
Hence Summer has her riches. Autumn hence, 
And hence e'en Winter fills his wither d hand 
With blushing fruits, and plenty not his own.^ 
tsar recompense of labour well bestow'd, 
And wise precaution ; which a clime so rude 
Makes needful still, whose Spring is but the child 
Of churlish Winter, in her froward moods 
Discovering much the temper of her sire. 
For ofl, as if in her the stream of mild 
Maternal nature had reversed its course. 
She brings her infants forth with many smiles ; 
But, once delivered, kills them with a frown. 
He therefore, timely wam'd himself, supplies 
Her want of care, screening and keeping warm 
* Miratarque noros fructus et non sua poma. — Virg, 
VOL. VII. C 
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The plenteoiiUB hlooni» that no ipugh bhat may ^weep 
His garlands frcmi the bou^s, A^faiii) -as oft 
As the sun peeps» and vernalaira braathe <mld. 
The fence withdrawn, ha girafl them evevy beaoM • 
And spreads his hopes before die blase of day.. \ 

To raise the prickly and green-coated gourd, 
So grateful to the palate, and when rare 
So coveted, else base and diaesteem'd — 
Food for the vulgar merely-*-^ an art 
That toiling ages have but jusi nurtured, 
And at this moment unassay'd in song^ 
Yet gnats have had, and frogs and mice, long since, 
Their eulogy ; those sang the Mantuan bard ; 
And these the Grecian, in ouoobling' strains ; 
And in thy numbers, Phillips, shines &r aye 
The solitary shilling. Pardon than, 
Ye sage dispensers of poetic fiane, 
The ambition of one meaner far, whose powers, - * 
Presuming an attempt not less sublime, 
Pant for the praise of dressing to the taste 
Of critic appetite no sordid &re, ^ * 

A cucumber, while costly yet and scarce. » 

The stable yields a stercoraceous heap. 
Impregnated with quick fermenting salts. 
And potent to resist the freezing blast : 
For, ere the beech and elm have cast their leaf 
Deciduous, when now November dark 
Checks vegetation in the torpid plant 
Exposed to his cold breath, the task begins. 
Warily therefore, and with prudent heed, 
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He seeks a fovour^il spot ; that where he builds 
The aggkMnented pile his iranie may fitmt 
The sun's meridian disk, and at the back 
Enjoy close shelter, wafl, or reeds, or hedge 
Impervious to the wind. First he bids spread 
Dry fern or litter'd hay, that may imbibe 
The ascendmg damps ; then leisurely in^MMe, 
And lightly, shaking it with agile hand 
From the full fbrk^ the satinrated straw. 
What longest binds the closest IfiMms secure 
The shapely 8ide» that as it rises takes, 
By just degrees, an oTohanging breadth, 
Sheltering the base with its projected eares ; 
The uplifted frame, compact at every joint. 
And overlaid with dear tranducent glass. 
He settles next upon the sloping mount. 
Whose sharp declivity riioots off secure 
From the dash'd pane the deluge as it falls. 
He shuts it dose, and the first labour ends. 
Thrice must the voluble and restless earth 
Spin round upcHi her axle, ere the warmth, 
Slow gathering in die midst, through liie square mass 
Diffused, attain the surface : when, behold ! 
A pestilent and most corrosive steam, 
Like a gross £&g Boeotian, rising fast, 
And £Kst condensed upon the dewy sash, * 
Asks egress ; which obtained, the overcharged 
And drench'd conservatoiy breathes abroad. 
In volumea wheeling slow, the vapour dank ; 
And, purified) rcjonces to have lost 

c'2 
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Its foul inhabitant. But to assuage 
The impatient fervoiur, which it first copceives 
Within its reeking bosom, threatening death 
To his young hopes, requires discreet delaj* 
Experience, slow preceptress, teaching oft , ,, \ 
The way to glory by miscarriage foul, ,v . j 

Must prompt him, and admonish how to catch . ; 
The auspicious moment, when the temperd heat^: . 
Friendly to vital motion, may afford , , , j 

Sofl fomentation, and invite the s^ed*. . . ,, -/ 
The seed, selected wisely, pluipp, and smooth, ., / 
And glossy, he commits to pots Qf[ si^ 
Diminutive, well fill*d with well prepared - , • ; 
And fruitful soil, that has been treasured ^QPg} ) 
And drunk no moisture from the^ dripping clpuds. . 
These on the warm aiid genial earth, that hi4es | 
The smoking manure, and overspreads it all, ^ 

He places lightly, and, as time subdues | 

The rage of fermentation, plunges deetp , | 

In the soft medium, till they stand imme^'sed* ^, i 
Then rise the tender germs, upstarting quick, , '.•] 
And spreading wide their spongy lobes ; ^t first, ^; 
Pale, wan, and livid ; but assuming soon, . , » ,, | 
If fiuin'd by balmy and nutritious air, • . i 

Strain d through'.the friendly mats, a vivid green. / 
Two leaves produced, two rough indented leaves. 
Cautious he pinches from the second stalk .^ 

A pimple, that portends a future spi:out, 
And interdicts it^ growth. Thence straight sfuc^eefl 
The branches, sturdy to his utmost wish ; 
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Prolific all, and harbingers of more- 
The crowded roots demand enlargement now, 
And transplantation in an ampler space. 
Indulged in what they wish, they soon supply 
Large foliage, overshadowing golden flowers, 
Blown on the summit of the apparent fruit. 
These have t^eir sexes ; and when summer shines, 
The bee transports the fertilizing meal 
From flower to flower, and e'en the breathing air 
Wafls the rich prize to its appointed use. 
Not so when winter scowls. Assistant Art 
Then acts in Nature's office, brings to pass 
The glad espousals, and ensures ^e crop. 

Grudge not, ye rich, (since Luxury must have 
His dainties, and the World's more numerous half 
Lives by contriving delicates for you,) 
Grudge not the cost. Ye little know the cares. 
The vigilance, the labour, and the skill. 
That day and night are exercised, and hang 
Upon the ticklish 'balance of suspense. 
That ye may garnish your profuse regales 
With summer fruits brought forth by wintry suns. 
Ten thousand dangers lie in wait to thwart 
The process. Heat, and cold, and wind, and steam, 
Moisture, and drought, mice, worms, and swarming 

flies. 
Minute as dust, and numberless, oft work 
Dire disappointment, that admits no cure, 
And which no care can obviate. It were long. 
Too long, to tell the expedients and the shifts 
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Which he that fights a season so severe 
Devises, while he guards his tender trilist ; 
And oft 'at last in vain. The leam'd and wise ♦ 
Sarcastic would exclaim, and judge the song 
Cold as its theme, and like its theme the fruit 
Of too much labour, worthless when produced. 
Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too. 
Unconscious of a less propitious clime, 
There blodms exotic beauty, warm and snug, 
While the winds whistle, and the snows descend. 
The spiry m3rrtle with unwithering leaf 
Shines there, and flourishes. The golden boast 
Of Portugal and western India there, 
The ruddier orange, and the paler lime. 
Peep through their polish'd foliage at the storm, 
And seem to smile at what they need not fear. 
The amomutii there with intermingling flowers 
And cherries hangs her twigs. Geranium boasts 
Her crimson honours ; and the spangled beau, 
Ficoides, glitters bright the winter long* 
All plants, of every leaf that can endure 
The winter's frown, if screened from his shrewd Wte, 
Live there, and prosper. Those Ausonia claims,' 
Levantine regions these ; the Azores send 
Their jessamine, her jessamine remote 
Cafiraria : foreigners from many lands. 
They form one social shade, as if convened 
By magic summons of the Orphean lyre. ' 

Yet just arrangement, rarely brought to pass 
But by a master^s hand, disposing well 
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The gay diversities of leaf and flower. 
Must lend its aid to illustrate all their charms, 
And dress the regular yet various scene. ' 
Plant behind plant aspiring, in the van 
The dwarfish, in the rear retired, but still 
Sublime above the rest, the statelier stand 
So once were ranged the sons of ancient Rome, 
A noble ebow I while Roscius trod the, stage ; 
And so,, while Garrick, as renown'd as he. 
The sons of Albion ; fearir^ each to lose 
Some note of Nature's music from his lip% 
And covetmAS of Shakspeare's beauty, seen 
In every flash of his &r beaming eye. 
Nor taste alone aod well contrived display 
Suffice to give the marshall'd ranks the grace 
Of their con^lete effects Much yet remains 
UnsMQgk And nany cares are yet behind, 
Aod more lat^Nriqus ; cajres on which d^>end8 
Their vigour, injured soon, not soon restored. 
The soil must be renewed, which often washed 
Loses its treasure of salubrious salts, 
A4»4> disai^ints the roots ; the slender roots 
Clo^e'interwoven» wh^re they meet the vase. 
Must smooA be shorn away ; the sapless branch 
Must fly before the Imife ; the withered leaf 
Must be detaqb'd,, and where it strews the floer 
Swept ^th a wo^ian's neatness, breeding else 
Contagion, and disseminating death. 
Discharge but these kind offices (and who 
Would s^are, that loves- t^em, offices like these ?) 
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Well they reword the toil. The sight is pleased, ' 
The scent, regaled, eadb ^idatilenMis leaf, 
Each (^ening Uossoin freely breathes atooad 
Its gratitude^ and tiumka bim witb its sweets. 

So manifold^ all plpasmg in their kind, 
All healthful^ are the employs of rural life, 
Reiterated as the wheel of time 
Runs round ; still ending and beginning stills 
Nor are these all. To deck the shapely knoU, 
That softly swell'd and gaily dress'd appears 
A flowery island, from^the dark green lawn 
Emerging, must i)e deem'd a labour due 
To no mean hand, and asks the touch of taste* 
Here also gratefld mixture of well match'd 
And sorted hues, (each giving each reiief, 
And by contrasted beauty shining more,) \ 

Is needfuL Strength may wield the ponderous spad^. 
May turn the clod, and wheel the compost home ;' 
But elegance, chief grace the garden shows, 
And most attractive, is the fair result 
Of thought, the creature of a polish'd mind. - 
Without it all is gothic as the scene / 

To which the insipid citizen resorts ' 

Near yonder heath ; where Industry mispeot. 
But proud of his uncouUi ill chosen task. 
Has made a heaven on earth; with suns and moeng 
Of close ramm'd stones has charged the encumber'd 

soil. 
And fairly laid the zodiac in the dust. 
He therefore, who would see his flowers disposed ' 
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Sightly and in jiut order, ere he gives ' 

The beds the tnistecl trtasvre of their seeds, 

Forecasts the future whole ; that when (he scene 

Shall break into its preconoevred display. 

Each for itself, and all as with one voice 

Conspiring, may attest his bright design. 

Nor even then, dismissing as performed 

His pleasant work, may he su{^se it done. 

Few S6lf*8upported fbwers endure the wind 

UninjuFed, but expect the upholding aid 

Of the smooth shaven prop, and, neatly tied. 

Are wedded thus, like beauty to old age. 

For interest sake, the living to the dead* 

Some clothe the soil that feeds them, iiur diiused 

And lowly creeping, modest and yet fair. 

Like virtue, thriving most where little seen ; 

Some, more aspiring, catch the neighbour shrub 

With dasping t^odrils, and invest his branch. 

Else imadorn'd, with many a gay festoon 

And fragrant chaplet, recompensing well 

The strength they borrow witib the grade they lend. 

All hate the rank society of weeds. 

Noisome, and ever greedy to exhaust 

The impoymsh'd earth ; an overbearing race, 

That, like the multitude made faction-mad. 

Disturb good order, and degrade true worth. 

-Q blest seclusion from a jarring world. 
Which he, thus occupied, enjoys I Retreat 
Cannot indeed to guilty man restore 
Lost innocence, or cancel follies past ; 
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But it has peace, and much secures the mind 
From all assaults of evil ; proving stUl 
A faithful barrier, not o'erleap'd with ease 
By vicious Custom, raging uncontreird 
Abroad, and desola^sg public life. 
When fierce temptation, seconded within 
By traitor App^te, and arm*d with darts 
Tempered in Hell, invades the throbbing breast, 
To combat may be glorious, and success 
Perhaps may crown us ; but to By is safe. 
Had 1 the choice of sublunary good, 
What could I wish, that I possess not here ? 
Health,, leisure, means to improve it, friendship, 

peace. 
No loose or wanton, though a wandering, muse. 
And constant occupation without care. 
Thus blest I draw a picture of that bliss ; 
Hopeless indeed, that dissipated minds, 
And profligate abusers of a world 
Created &ir so much in vain for them, 
Should seek the guiltless joys that I deacri^e^ 
Allured by my report : but sure no less 
That self-condemn'd they^must neglect the priae/ 
And what they will not taste must yet approve* 
What we atoire we praise ; and^ when we praise* 
Advance it into notice, that, its worth 
Acknowledged, others may admire it too. 
I therefore recommend, thoogh at the risk 
Of popular disgust, yet boldly still. 
The cause of piety and sacred truth, 
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And virtue^ and those scenes which Grod ovdain'd 

Should best secure there and promote them most. 

Scenes that I love, and with regret perceive 

Forsaken, or through follj not enjoj'd. 

Pure is the nymph, though liberal of her smiles, 

And chaste, though unconfined, whom I extol. 

Not as the prince in Shushan, when be calFd, 

Vainglorious of her charms, his Vashd forth, 

To grace the full pavilion. His design 

Was but to boast his own peculiar good. 

Which all might view with envy, none partake. 

My charmer is not mine alone ; my sweets, 

And she that sweetens all my bitters too, 

Nature, enchanting Nature, in whose §ana 

And lineaments divine I trace a hand 

That errs not, and find raptures stiU renew'd, 

Is free to all men — universal prize. 

Strange that so fair a creature should yet want 

Admirers, and be destined to divide 

With meaner objects e'en the few she finds ! 

Stripped of her ornaments, her leaves, and flowers, 

She loses aH her influence. Cities then 

Attract us, and neglected Nature pines, 

Abandoned, as unworthy of our love. 

But are not wholesome airs, though unperfumed 

By roses ; and clear suns, thou^ scarcely felt ; 

And groves, if unharmonious, yet secure 

From clamour, and whose very siU^Mse charms ; 

To be preferred to smoke, to the eclipse 

That metropolitan volcanoes make, 
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Whose Stygkm throats hreathe darkness aU day \tfng\ 

And to the- stir of Commerce, driving slow, 

And thundering loud, with his ten thousand wheels} 

They would be, were not madness ib the head, • 

And folly in the heart ; were England now 

What England was, plain, hospitable, kind, 

And undebauch'd. But we have bid farewell 

To all the virtues of those better days. 

And all their honest pleasures. Mansions once 

Knew their own masters ; and laborious hinds. 

Who had survived the father, serv'd the son. 

Now the legitimate and rightful lord 

Is but a transient guest, newly arrived, 

And soon tp be supplanted. He that saw 

His patrimonial timber cast its leaf 

Sells the last scantling, and transfers the price 

To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 

Estates are landscapes, gazed upon awhile. 

Then advertised, and auctioneer*d away. ' 

The country starves, and they that feed the o'er- 

charged 
And surfeited lewd town with her fair dues. 
By a just judgment strip and starve themselves. 
The wings, that waft our riches out of sights 
Grow on the gamester's elbows ; and the alert 
And nimble motion of those restless joints, ' * 

That never tire, soon fans them all away. 
Improvement too, the idol of the age, 
Is fed with many a victim. ' Lo, he comes I 
The omnipotent magician, Brown, > appears t 
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Down ifdls the veDeinUe pile, the abode 

Of our forefathers — a grave whiskered race, 

But tasteless. Spdrings a palace in its stead* 

But ttk a diatant spot ; where more exposed 

It may enjoy the advantage of the north* 

And aguish east* till time shall have transformed 

Those naked apres to a sheltering grove* 

He speaks. The lake in front becomes a lawn , 

Woods vanish, hiUs subside, and valleys rise ; 

And streavis, as if created for his use, 

Pursue the tmck of his directing wand, 

Sinuous or straight, now rapid and now slow* 

Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades— * 

E'en as ha bids ! The enraptured owner smiles. 

'Tis finished, and yet, finished as it seems* 

Still wants a grace, the loveliest it could show, 

A mine to saiUsfy the enormous cost. 

Drained to the last poor item of his wealth, 

He sighs, departs, and leaves the accomplished plan, 

TbiU; h^ has touched, retouch'd, many a long day 

Laboured, and many a night pursued in dreams, 

Just when it meets his hopes, and proves the heaven 

He wanted, for a wealthier to enjoy I 

And now perhaps the glorious hour is come 

When, having no stake left, no pledge to endear 

Her interests, or that gives her sacred cause 

A moment's (^ration on his love, 

He bums with most intense and flagrant zeal, . 

To serve his country. Ministerial grace 

Deals him out money from the public chest ; 
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Or, if that mine be shut, aome pmate purse 
Supplies his need witii a usurious loan, 
To be refunded duly» when his vote 
Well managed shaU have earn- d its worthy price. 
O innocent, oompfired with arts like these, 
Crape, and oock'd pistol, and the Whistling ball 
Sent through the travelier*s temples I He iAmt finds 
One drop of Heaiven's sweet m&ccj in his -oiip, 
Can dig, beg, rot, and perish, well content. 
So he may wrap himsdf in honest rags 
At his last gasp ; but could not for a world 
Fish up his dirty and dependent bread 
From pools and ditches of the otHnmonweallhi 
Sordid and sidcening at his own success. 

Ambition, avarice, penury incurr'd 
By endless riot, vanity, the lust 
Of pleasure and variety, dispatch. 
As duly as the swallows disappear, 
The world of wandering knights and squires to tonm. 
London ingulfs them all I The shark is there. 
And the shark's prey; the spendthrili, and the leech 
That sucks him; there the sycophant, and he 
Who, with bareheaded and obsequious bows, 
Begs a warm office, doom'd to a cold jail 
And groat per diem, if his patron frown. 
The levee swarms, as if in golden pomp 
Were character d on every statesman's door, 

" BATTBa'p AND BANKRUPT FORTUNES MENDED 
HERE." 

These are the charms that sully and eclipse 
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The charms of nature. 'Tis the cruel gripe 

That lean hard-handed Poverty iniicts, 

The hope of better things^ the chance to win, 

The wish to shine, the Uiirst to be amused. 

That at the soimd of Winter's hovy wing 

Unpeople all our counties of such herds 

Of fluttering, loitering, cringing, begging, loose. 

And wanton vagrants, as make London, vast 

And boundless as it is, a crowded coop. 

O tlNki, resort and mart of all the earth, 
Chequer'd with all complexions of mankind, 
And spotted with all crimes ; in whom I see 
Much that I love, and more that I admire. 
And all that I abhor ; thou freckled fair. 
That pleasest and yet shock'st me, I can laugh. 
And I can weep, can hope, and can despond, 
Feel wrath and pity, when I think on thee I 
Ten righteous would have saved a city once. 
And thou hast many righteous. — ^Well for thee — 
That salt preserves thee ; more corrupted else, 
And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour, 
Than Sodom in her day had power to be, 
For whom God heard his Abraham plead in vain. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

The poet comes in — ^The newspaper is read— The world 
contemplated at a distance— Address to winter — The rural 
amusements of a winter erening compared with the fashion- 
able one»— Address to evening — ^A brown studj— Fall of 
snow in the evening— The waggoner — A poor family piece — 
The rural thief-— Public houses— The multitude of them 
censured— The farmer's daughter : what she was— what she 
is — The simplicity of country manners almost lost — Causes 
of the change— Desertion of the country by the rich — Neg- 
lect of magistrates — The militia principally in fault — ^The 
new recruit and his transformation-— Reflection on bodies 
corporate — The love of rural objects natural to all, and never 
to be totally extinguished. 
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THE WINTER EVENING. 

Hark I 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge, 
That with its weariscwae but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled &ce reflected bright ; — 
He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 
With spatter'd boots, strapp'd waist, and frozen locks ; 
News from all nations lumbering at his back. 
True to his charge, the close-pack'd load behind, 
Yet, careless what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 
And, having dropped the expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 
To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 
Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 
Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears, that trickled down the writer s cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 
Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains, 

d2 
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Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of them all* 
But O the important budget I usher'd in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings ? have our troops awaked ? 
Or do they still, as if with opium dri^g'd 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave ? 
Is India free ? and does she wear her plumed 
And jeweird turban with a smile of peace. 
Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate, 
The popular harangue^ the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, And the wit, • . . 
And the loud laugh — ^I long to know them ali ; 
I bum to set the imprisoned wranglers free. 
And give them voice and utterance once agaiiif 
Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast. 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sola round. 
And, while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the ciips. 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful eveniag in. 
Not such his evening, who with shinmg face . 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, < and, squeezed 
And bored with elbow points through both his sides, 
Outscolds the ranting actor on the stage : 
Nor his, who patient stands till his feet throb, 
And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots, bursting with heroic rage. 
Or placemen, all tranquillity and smiles. 
This folio of four pages, happy work I 
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Which not e'en critics criticise ; that holds 

Inquisitive attention, while I read. 

Fast bound in chains of sflence, which the fair, 

Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break ; 

What is it but a map of busy life, 

Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns ? 

Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge 

That temptS' Ambition. On the summit see 

The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; 

He climbs, he pants, he grasps them I At his heels, 

Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends, 

And with a dextroos jerk soon twists him down, 

And wins them, but to lose them in his turn. 

Here rills of oily eloquence in soft 

Meanders lubricate the course they take ; 

The modest speaker is ashamed and grieved 

To engross a moment's notice ; and yet begs. 

Begs a propitious ear for his poor thoughts. 

However trivial all that he conceives. 

Sweet bashfulness I it claims at least this praise ; 

The dearth of information and good sense. 

That it foretells us, always comes to. pass. 

Catarabts of declamation thunder here ; 

There ibrests of no meuaing spread the page, 

In which aH comprehension wanders lost ; 

While fields of pleasantry amuse us there 

With merry descants on a nation's woes. 

The rest appears a wilderness of strange 

But gay confusion i roses for the cheeks 

And lilies for the brows of ^ided age^ 
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Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald. 

Heaven, earth, and ocean, plundered of their sweets, 

Nectareous essences, Olympian dews, 

Sermons, and city feasts, and favourite airs, 

Ethereal journeys, submarine exploits, 

And Katerfelto, with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wondering for his bread. 

Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat. 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear. 
Thus sitting, and survepng thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal h^ght. 
That liberates and exempts me from them all. 
It turns submitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations ; I behold 
The tumult, and am still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me ; 
Grieves, but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And avarice that make man a wolf to man ; 
Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats. 
By which he speaks the language of his heart, 
And sigh, but never tremble at the sound. 
He travels and expatiates, as the bee 
From flower to flower, so he from land to land ; 
The manners, customs, policy of all 
Pay contribution to the store he gleans ; 
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He sucks intelligence in every clime, 
And spreads the honey of his' deep research 
At his return — a rich repast for me. 
He travels^ and I too. I tread his deck, 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffer liis woes, and share in his escapes ; 
While &ncy, like the finger of a dock, 
Runs the great circuit, and is still at home. 

O Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy scatter'd hair with sleet like ashes fill'd, 
Thy breath congead'd iqwn thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapped in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 
But urg'd by storms along its slippery way, 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st. 
And dreaded as thou art I Thou hold'st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 
Shortening his journey between mom and noon, 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 
Down to the rosy west ; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease, 
And gathering, at short notice, in one group 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought. 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. 
I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, homebom happiness, 
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And all the cmnfbrtB that the lowly jroof 

Of undisturbed Retirement, and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted evening know 

No rattling wheels stop short before, these gates ; 

No powder'd pert proficient in the art 

Of sounding an alarm assaults these doors 

Till the street rings ; no stationary steeds 

Cough their own knell, while, heedless of the sound, 

The silent circle fan themselves, and quake : 

But here the needle plies its busy task. 

The pattern grows, the well-depicted flower, 

Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 

Unfolds its bosom ; buds, and leaves, and sprigs. 

And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed. 

Follow the nimble finger of the fair ; 

A wreath, that cannot fade, of flowers that blow 

With most success when all besides decay. 

The poet's or historian's page by one 

Made vocal for the amusement of the rest ; 

The sprightly l3rre, whose treasure of sweet sounds 

The touch from many a trembling chord shakes out*; 

And the clear voice, s3n[nphonious, yet distinct, 

And in the charming strife triumphant still. 

Beguile the night, and set a keener edge 

On female industry: the threaded steel 

Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task proceeds. 

The volume closed, the customary rites 

Of the last meal commence. A Roman meal. 

Such as the mistress of the world once found 

Delicious, when her patriots of high note. 
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Perhaps by moonlight, at tiieir humble doors. 
And under an old oak's domestic shade, 
Enjoyed, spare feast I a radish and an egg ! 
Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull. 
Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 
Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of mirth : 
Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 
Who deem religion frenzy, and the God 
That made them an intruder on their joys, 
Start at his awful name, or deem his praise 
A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone. 
Exciting ofl our gratitude and love. 
While we retrace with Memory's pointing wand. 
That calls the past to our exact review. 
The dangers we have 'scaped, the broken snare, 
The disappointed foe, deliverance found 
Unlook'd fi)r, life preserved, and peace restored, 
Fruits of omnipotent eternal love. 
O evenings worthy of the gods I exclaim'd 
The Sabine bard. O evenings, I reply. 
More to be prized and coveted than yours. 
As more illumined, and with nobler truths. 
That I, and mine, and those we love, enjoy. 

Is Winter hideous in a garb like this ? 
Needs he the tragic fur, tlie smoke of lamps, 
The pent-up breath of an unsavoury throng, 
To thaw him into feeling ; or the smart 
And snappish dialogue, that flippant wits 
Call comedy, to prompt him with a smile ? 
The self-complacent actor^ when he views 
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(Stealing a sidelong glance at a full house) 
The slope of faces from the floor to the roof 
(As if one master spring controlled them all,) 
Relax'd into a universal grin, 
Sees not a countenance there that speaks of joy 
Half so refined or so sincere as ours. 
Cards were superfluous here, with all the tricks, 
That idleness has ever yet contrived 
To fill the void of an unfumish'd brain, 
To palliate dullness, and give time a shove. 
Time, as he passes us, has a dove's wing, 
Unsoil'd, and swift, and of a silken sound ; 
But the World's Time is Time in masquerade I 
Theirs, should I paint him, has his pinions fledged 
With motley plumes; and, where the peacock shows 
His azure eyes, is tinctur'd black and red 
With spots quadrangular of diamond form. 
Ensanguined hearts, dubs tjrpical of strife, 
And spades, the emblem of untimely graves. 
What should be, and what was an hourglass once, 
Becomes a dice-box, and a billiard mace 
Well does the work of his destructive scythe. 
Thus deck'd, he charms a world whom Fashion blinds 
To his true worth, most pleased when idle most ; 
Whose only happy are their wasted hours. 
E'en misses, at whose age their mothers wore 
The backstring and the bib, assume the dress 
Of womanhood, fit pupils in the school 
Of card-devoted Time, and, night by night 
Placed at some vacant comer of the board, 
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Learn every trick, and soon play all the game 
But truce with censure. Roving as I rove, 
Where shall I find an end, or how proceed ? 
As he that travels far oft turns aside, 
To view some rugged rock or mouldering tower. 
Which seen delights him not ; then, coming home. 
Describes and prints it, that the world may know 
How far he went for what was nothing worth ; 
So I, with brush in hand and pallet spread. 
With colours mix'd for a &r different use. 
Paint cards, and dolls, and every idle thing 
That Fancy finds in her excursive flights. 

Come, Evening, once again, season of peace ; 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long I 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west. 
With matron step slow moving, while the Night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day : 
Not sumptuously adom'd, not needing aid, 
Like homely featured Night, of clustering gems ; 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 
SufiBces thee ; save that the moon is thine 
No less than hers, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 
Come then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm. 
Or make me so. Composure is thy gift : 
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And, whether I devote thy gentle hours 
To books, to music, or the poet's toil ; 
To weaving nets for bird^alluring fruit ; 
Or twining silken threads round ivory reels, 
When they command whom man was bom to 

please ; 
I slight thee not, but make thee welcome still. 
Just when our drawing-rooms begin to blaze 
With lights, by clear reflection ihultiplied 
From many a mirror, in which he of Gath, 
Goliath, might have seen his giant bulk 
Whole without stooping, towering crest and all, 
My pleasures too begin. But me perhaps 
The glowing hearth may satisfy awhile 
With faint illumination, that uplifls 
The shadows to the ceiling, there by fits 
Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame* 
Not undelightful is an hour to me 
So spent in parlour twilight : such a gloom 
Suits well the thoughtful or unthinking mind. 
The mind contemplative, with some new theme 
Pregnant, or indisposed alike to all. 
Laugh ye, who boast your more mercurial powers, 
That never felt a stupor, know no pause. 
Nor need one ; I am conscious, and confess, 
Fearless, a soul that does not always think. 
Me oil has Fancy ludicrous and wild 
Soothed with a waking dream of houses, towers. 
Trees, churches, and strange visages, expressed 
In the red cinders, while with poring eye 
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I gazed, myself creating what I saw 
Nor less amused, have I quiescent watch'd 
The sooty films that play upon the bars. 
Pendulous and foreboding, in the view 
Of superstition, prophesying still. 
Though still deceived, some stranger's near ap- 
proach. 
Tis thus the unda*standing takes repose 
In indolent vacuity of thought. 
And sleeps and is refresh'd. Meanwhile the &ce 
Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation, as the man 
Were task'd to his full strength, absorbed and lost. 
Thus oft, reclined at ease, I lose an hour 
At evening, tiU at length the fireezing blast. 
That sweeps the bolted shutter, summons home 
The recollected powers ; and, snapping short 
The glassy threads with which the Fancy weaves 
Her brittle toils, restores me to myself. 
How calm is my recess ; and how the frost, 
Raging abroad, and the rough wind endear 
The silence and the warmth enjoy'd within I 
I saw the woods and fields at close of day 
A variegated show ; the meadows green, 
Though faded; and the lands, where lately waved 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown. 
Upturned so lately by the forceful share. 
I saw far ofi* the weedy fallows smile 
With verdure not unprofitable, grazed 
By flocks, fast feeding, and selecting each 
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His favourite herb; while all the leafless groves, 
That skirt the horizon, wore a sable hue, 
Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of eve. 
To-morrow brings a change, a total change I 
Which even now, though silently perform*d. 
And slowly, and by most unfelt, the face 
Of universal nature undergoes. 
Fast falls a fleecy shower : the downy flakes 
Descending, and with never ceasing lapse, 
SofUy alighting upon all below. 
Assimilate all objects. Earth receives 
Gladly the thickening mantle ; and the green 
And tender blade, that fear'd the chilling blast, 
Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veil. 

In such a world, so thorny, and where none 
Finds happiness imblighted ; or, if found, 
Without some thistly sorrow at its side ; 
It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguish'd than ourselves ; that thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 
And S3nnpathize with others suffering more. 
Jll fares the traveller now, and he that stalks 
In ponderous boots beside his reeking team. 
The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 
By congregated loads, adhering close 
To the clogg'd wheels ; and in its sluggish pace 
Noiseless appears a moving hill of snow. 
The toiling steeds expand the nostril wide. 
While every breath, by respiration strong 
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Forced downward, is consolidated sooon 
Upon their jutting chests. He, form'd to bear 
The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night. 
With half-shut eyes, and pucker'd cheeks, and teeth 
Presented bare against the storm, plods on- 
One hand secures his hat, save when with both 
He brandishes his pliant length of whip. 
Resounding oft, and never heard in vain. 
O happy ; and, in my account, denied 
That sensibility of pain with which 
Refinement is endued, thrice happy thou I 
Thy frame, robust and hardy, feels indeed 
The piercing cold, but feels it unimpaired. 
The learned finger never need explore 
Thy vigorous pulse ; and the unhealthfiil east, 
That breathes the spleen, and searches every bone 
Of the infirm, is wholesome air to thee. 
Thy days roll on exempt firom household care ; 
Thy waggon is thy wife, and the poor beasts, 
That drag the dull companion to and fro, 
Thine helpless charge, dependent on thy care. 
Ah, treat them kindly I rude as thou i^pear'st. 
Yet show that thou hast mercy I which the great, 
With needless hurry whirl'd firom place to place, 
Humane as they would seem, not always show. 

Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat. 
Such claim compassion in a night like this, 
And have a friend in every feeling heart. 
Warm'd, while it lasts, by labour, all day long 
They brave the season, and yet find at eve, 
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Ill clad, and fed but sparely, time to oooL 
The frugal housewife tremblea when she lights 
Her scanty /Stock of Inrushwood, blazing clear» 
But d3ang soon, like all terrestrial joys. 
The few small embers left she nurses well ; 
And, while her infant race, with outspread hands, 
And crowded knees, fit amming o'er die «parkst 
Retires, content to quake, so they be warm'd. 
The man feels least, as more inured than she 
To winter, and the current in his veins 
More briskly moved by his severer toil ; 
Yet he too finds his own distress in theirs. 
The tapisr soon extinguish'd, which I saw 
Dangled along at the cold fii^;ier's end 
Just when the day declined; wid the brown loaf 
Lodged on the shelf, half eaten without sauce' 
Of savoury cheese, or butter,, cpstlier still ; 
Sleep seems their only refuge : for, alas. 
Where penury is felt the thought is chained, 
And sweet Qolloquial pleasures are but few I 
With all tl|is thrift they thrive not. All the care. 
Ingenious Par^mony takes, but just 
Saves the small inventory^ bed» and stool. 
Skillet, and old carved chest, from public sale. 
They live, and Uve without extorted alms 
From grudging hands ; but other boast have none 
To soothe their honest pride*, that scorns to beg, 
Nor comfort else, but in their mutual love. ■ * . 

I praise you much, ye meek and patient pair. 
For ye are worthy i cboqsing ri^er &r 
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A dry but independent cni8€» hard eam'd, 

And eaten with a sigh, than to ouiure 

The nigged frowns and insolent rebuft 

Of knaves in office, partial in the work 

Of distribution ; liberal of their aid 

To clamorous importunity in rags, 

But ofttimes deaf to sappliants, who would blush 

To wear a tatter'd garb however coarse, 

Wh<Mn famine cannot reconcile to filth : . 

These ask with painful Bh3aie8s, and, refused 

Because deserving, silently retire ! 

But be ye of good courage I Time itself 

Shall much befHend you. Time shall give increase ; 

And all your numerous progemjy well trained, 

But helpless, in few years shall find their hands, 

And labour too. Meanwhile ye shall not want 

What, consdous of your virtues, we can spare, 

Nor what a wealthier than ourselves may send. 

I mean the man who, when the distant poor 

Need help, denies them nothing but his name. 

But poverty with most, who whimper fbrth 
Their long complaints, is self-inflicted woe ; 
The effect of laziness or sottish waste. 
Now goes the n^htly thief prowling abroad 
For plunder ; much solicitous how best 
He nu^ cmnpensate for a day of sloth 
By works (^darkness and nocturnal wrong. 
Woe to the gardener's pale, the fiurmer's hedge, 
Plash'd neatly, and secured with driven stakes 
Deep in the loamy bank. Uptom by strength, 
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Resistless in ao bad a cause, but iame 

To better deeds^ he bundles up the spoO^ 

An ass's bunkay and« irbea Isden mast 

And heaviest, light of foot steak hat a)ray$ • 

Nor does the boaorded hovel better guard . 

The welWtack'd pile of riven logs abud root^ - . r 

From his pernicious force. Nor will he Idave • r 

Unwreaoh'd tJie door, however well aeciured, ' -■< 

Where Ghantideer amidst his harem slee^ i i. / 

In unsuspecting pomp. Twitch^ ftosn the peach/ 

He gives the princely bird, with all his 'Wives^ { 

To his voracious bag, stru^;Uiig in vaiD, 

And loudly wondering at the 6uddcOi «haB0e. > 

Nor this to feed his own. 'Tweve someexoasev - ' 

Did pity of their sufferings warp aside : • . I 

His principle^ and tempt him into sin . < . . { 

For their support, so destitute. But they 

Neglected pine at home ; themselves, as more - / 

Exposed than others, with less scruple made 

His victims, robb'd of their defenceless att« 

Cruel is all he does. 'Tis quenchless thirst 

Of ruinous ebriety that prompts 

His every action, and imbrutes the man* 

O for a law to noose the villain's neck. 

Who starves his own ; who persecutes the blood - 

He gave them in his children's veins* and hates 

And wrongs the woman he hae swoxn to love I 

Pass where we may, thcough city or throu^ tojvrn. 
Village, or hamlet, of this merry land. 
Though lean and beggar'd, every twentieth pace . 
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Conducts tne unguarded note to saoh a wlaff 
Of stale dabauch) forth iasumg firom the styes 
That law has lioensed, as makes ten^wrance reek 
There sk^ ioividved awi last in curling douds 
Of Indian fumev and guzaliiig deep^ the boor. 
The lackej^ aoid the groom : the craftsaoBB there 
Takes a Lethean leare of all his toil ; 
Smith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies the shears, 
And he tlyat kneads the dough ; all loud alike, 
AJl •teamed, and ati drunk ! the fiddle screams 
Plaintive imd piteous, as it wept and wailed 
Its wasted tones and harmony unheard : 
Fiercetbe^dispote^ whatever the theme; while she, 
Fell Discord,, arbitress of such debate, 
Perch'd on the s^ih^st, holds with even hand 
Her undecisive scales. In this she lays 
A weight of ignohmce ; in that, oi pride ; 
And smiles delighted with the eternal poise* 
Dire is 4he frequent curse, and its twin sound, 
The cheek distending oath, not to be praised 
As ornament^, musical, polite, 
Like those which modem senators employ. 
Whose oath is rhetoric, and who swear for &me ! 
Behold the schools in which plebeian minds, 
Once simple, are initiated in arts. 
Which some may practise with politer grace, 
But none with readier skill ! — ^'tis here they learn 
The ^oad that leads from compet^ce and peace 
To indigence and rapine ; titi at last 
Society, grown weary of the load, 

E 2 
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Shakes her enemiiber'd lap, imd dsto diem omX« , . 
But censiiise pFofils IkUe: vain the a^ev^t t 
To advertise in vene-a pubUc peft, - . < 1 

That, like l^e £lth wilh which the peasant feed^ .; i 
His hungry acres, sdnksy and is of U8e» ••■ ..^t >i 
The excise is fiitten'd. with die rich reB^^ , ,, . , , / 
Of all this riot ; and ten thousand oaaks, , .,„i7/ 
For ever dribbling out tbeir base cont^ntSy , ; ; . . i . , h 
Touch'd by the Midas finger of the .8tlit#> - > j t. v. 
Bleed gold for ministers to spcnrt awAy» r ,. . . , (. , i r 
Drink, and be mad then ; 'tis ybur.c«iintryi ^i4fs>- . ] 
Gloriously drunk, obey the importfUli tei^. ],t -n { j H 
Her cause demands the assistance <^.youf>t^fi99Lt|^ft/r 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no ta^(M^j.ir> fjn/ 
Would i had ftUen upon those hft|^efi 4»^$^/i)nl 
Tliat poets celebrate; those gdldentinl^,, .,:{. Tr.'i 
And those Arcadian scenes, thajE Mftro^mng^, ^^M 
And Sidney, warbler of poetic proile^' . - i .j. .. . ./{ (i i 
Nymphs WBre Dianas then, and siwioibs bail<ti)e9|r|^ ) 
That felt their virtues : Innocenoe^ it ji^cfl^i^pi ^tnl 
From courts dismissed, found shelter iiii iftif^^g^Q^f ; 
The footsteps of Simplioityy impresaVi .m i) Hf/:-! 
Upon the yielding herbage (so they sit)g)',:,,fol o'/! 
Then were not alld£Fflced: then sp^ebh. pffC^fP^tl^ 
Andt maniiers profligHte were rarely] fi>uii4yt ^ rr 
Observed as prd£gies^: and soooiredbipi'd^n K;r|A 
Vaiirwish^flShos&dtys were never £ aitry^dl^^fiD^^ 
Sat for the pietur^ ^ - and the ipoet-s ilmfi^ u\i . i //( >( J 
Impaiting mibstancetoiantempt^Ai^id^rM .')(vt')>. 
Imposed a giiyxl^iriBaBilor:a>liDuAh. kI '/ >i // nni r 
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Granfit^^-^l still tduM envy them an age 

That faVtitfr'd duch a dream ; in daifsHke these 

Impossible, when Yiftne is to sesroe, 

Thai! 'Cd^ 'stfpipose ' a seene where «he pesides^ 

Is tramontane^' and stumbles all beiie^ . i 

No : we al*e^ltiih'd now I The rural las8» 

Whom once Iter virf^' modesty and grace. 

Her artless tn£»mex«, and her neat atdrev 

So dignifie(]^^ that she h^bs hardly lesf 

Than the fair'^ephcfirdess of old romance, 

Is s^ i(d'tii«re. ' l%e character is lost ! 

Her head,'blo#&'d tw(|th lappets pinn'd aloft, ^ 

Aiid^^^di'^ir^faming gay, superbly raised, 

And mag^rffi^ beyond all homan size, 

Indebf^ td^iS0in<i smart wig^weaver's hand . - 

For moreitaft' half the trasses it sustains ; 

Her e^m^ruSkd,' iaid her tottering form 

111 propped upoB'Frencb heels ; she might be deenrd 

(S^^fcsltf the baskelt dangiing on her arm 

Interi»^s^'ber>mom truly) of a rank 

Ttfb^ptotl& ^ dairy work, or sale of eggs. 

Expect her ^ein with footboy at her heels. 

No longet'^iUsHing for her awkward load, . ) 

Heri W^ift land heir umbrella all her care ! , ! 

The teWn^ has tinged the oamiry^ smd the stain 

Appears W'S^'txpoo a vesital'^.rpbe, . > 

T:h§^¥^&fd» what it soOsi - Ihe,£aAion, mnn / 

Down inte^iseeheS' sliill miiral- ; .but^ ,9h» ! > : ; . . . > 

Scenes rare^igi^oe^ < with, xural mgam&^s .nov i . ) 

Time was when^dfto/diepastoral cetreQt^ ^ , t) ,., .. ; | 
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The unguarded d^or was ^af^; tiMto did ftOt^Wktoh- 
To invade another's right, or guard thelir own. 
Then sleep was undisturb'd by fear, tmscai^- 
By drunken howlings ; and the chilling taie- 
Of midnight murder was a wonder heard 
With doubtful credit, told to fr^hten babes. ^ 

But farewell now to unsuspicious nights, - ' 

And sliunbers unalarm*d I Now, ere you sledp,' ' 
See that your polish'd arms be printed with^ care, * 
And drop the nightbolt ; — ^ruffians are abto&d'; ' ' * 
And the first 'larum of the cock's shrill throat ■ '' ' 
May prove a trumpet, summoning your eaf " ' * 
To horrid sounds of hostile feet widiiW. " '' 

E*en daylight has its dangers ; andtlte walk ' " ^' 
Through pathless wastes and woods, unc^ik^ibiik 
once .' - :i. • I 

Of other tenants than melodious bird??, • • » « 

Or harmless flocks, is hazardous and bold. ' ' ' '^^ 
Lamented change I to which fbll many a caif^e ' 
Inveterate, hopeless of a cure, conspires. ' ' ' ' ' 
The course of human things firom good to fll^ '"' 
From iD to worse, is fatal, never fails.' '"' ' 

Increase of power begets increase of wealth'* ''' ' 
Wealth luxury, and luxury excess ; »' 

Excess, the scrofulous and itchy plague; ' 
That seizes first the opulent, descends 
To the hext rank contagious, and in time '" ^' 
Taints downward all the graduated scale ' ' *^ * 
Of order, from the chariot to the plough. " " /'' 
The rich, and they that have an arm to chedc" ' 
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The }ieQiiAe<of ii^ lowest in degi:^, 
Deserl Ibeir office ; and themselvest iotent 
On pl6fi9W^ haxmt the capital and thus 
To all tb^ .vio)e^K^ of lararless bands 
Resign the sceiteA their presence might protect. 
Authority iherself not aeldooi sleeps, 
Though resident, and witness of the wrong. 
Thc^ .plmnp convivial parson often bears 
Th^ magisterial sword in vain* and lays 
His reverence and his worship both to rest 
On tb^;^aine[ cushion of habitual sloth. 
Perhaps, tjmidity restrains his arm ; 
When he sh|9uld strike he trembles, and sets free, 
Himself e^sl^ived by terror of the band, 
Tb^ 9u^f;iQU^ipQnvicV whom he dares not bind. 
Perhaps, though by profession ghostly pure, 
He too may bave his vice, and sometimes prove 
Less dain^ than becomes his grave outside 
In lucrative con^emS' Examine well 
His milk-jvhlte band ; the palm is hardly clean — 
But h^e and ,there an ugly smutch appears. 
Fob I 'twas a brib^ that left it: he has touch'd 
Corrup^qn.l, Whoso seeks an audit here 
Propitious, pays his tribute, game or fish, 
Wildfowl or venison, and his errand speeds. 
But faster far, and more than all the rest, 
A noble c^use^ which none, who bears a spark 
Of public virtue^. ever wish*d removed, 
Works the deplored and mischievous effect. 
'Tis ^universal spldieri^hipi has stabb!d 
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The btal*t^ef BifeB^i(Di(die>inMo;e]^dkis(u >...> h../. 
Armsy4]toiigb/tli^(fSHbt7)a]»i^aiidtesiinigeM^w t' 
Of tho«e! that bomrrthMo i» ^whateviev eftU9»» / i > 
Seem moab<fit ^fwrifuioe wilih fall :iiflti9r»l goo^y < - . 1 1 
And<mQ0mpatJUew)ith/6QriQua thoug^t• i .. /.. .r 
The cloMrb>..th0 diiM of iMiilure> .without gjnite^. ^ ; i 
Blest with an in£uaitV igoofaneo of aiU u < . 1 1 

But his 4^iini' simple pleasures ; now and th«n - > ' i 
A wrestling natch, a fbotri«iiee» or a fiw-; ! > ,m .> 1 
Is balloted^ and tretnbles.at the new^ii -. ,- .iV 
Sheepish he doffs Im haty and niuinUing;8we«|r8^ i a 
A bible-oath to be whate'ec they ^h$»^ . ,\^ 
To do he knoiwa not what. Xbe>task perfonn'd».:n 
That instant he.beeomes the >$eij^ai^*3><}ari9^: i -ill 
His pupil,;aiid his tonne»t»!and his.^^^ , < ;,, a>. 
His awkward gait, his introy^ted toeis^ ..t ... t.iH 
Bent knees, round shouldetSr eeoA d^ieoted looks .. m 
Procure him many a curse* -By slOw degr«^> r., { 
Unapt to learn, and fosot'd of .sl}ubbQm.stuft ;,, ,m 
He yet bj alow degrees puta off himself,. • ,,1 
Grows coi9sei<to of a change, and lifcea itwcA \. ,( 
He stands erect; his stouch becomes a walk;, mm t 
He steps right onward, martial In. his air, i ,« . ) 
His. j^rm* imd povemeot; 3j9 aa anart pbove , >.. ^ ' { 
As meal and latrd^ locks can make bim I. we^n^,-/ 
His hai(,.pr hia pluoned helmets with a gnacec '•i, ,.{ 
And, his three ywrs ef hardship expired, . .,..„{ 

Returns indignant, to tke-stight^d plouglv- ! . ^ 
He hates tbe.field» in wbk^ no ii& or. drum — ; ; 
Attends him ; .driven 3v» ealtle to a march ; > . 
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And sighs for^hescuMrt coiliiadtBini iMiofti • ' : 
Twer^i9!eli'i^U»ektenac'<tan9tiM«fee<iil^' i^/ 
But wi^hfg ekii^y^pRmiAwifiirttttthfli 1m^ *^ * 
His igncAratu^e^aiidiMii^nfiltesfiiniiancK toiK ' ' ^ 
To swear, togHtne^ t»<4i>it&^ te iAbtr^iitiioind^ ^ 
By lenridbittsliy idlttf e66» aiad sabbadi bi^ach^ • i 
The great prdficiencj he made sbfoad ; - • i 

To astonish and to grieve bis ga2iiig' friends t • 
To break sdme tDaiden's aiid his mother's heart ; * 
To be a pest > where hie was usefti) onoe; ' 
Are'dits'^le^iiiOyandfalihugiety BOW* ' " 

Man in society is Kke a flower ' 

Blel^fi^ itii itsinkive bed : 'tis there akme > 

His fae«d<^s^ ^!iq)amied ih iyi bloom,' 
Shine out ; ^^re only r^fic^ their profier usew 
But man, asioe^ied and leagued with man 
By^i^^l^HnuitQikt, or self*joiii-d by bond 
For iiite't^si'sftke, or swanfiii^ into daos 
Beneath dii^'helid to purposes of w«r> 
Like flowef^ seleetijd ft^om tlte reit, and bouod 
And Iniiidbed elosO^ to fiU some crowded^irttse^ 
Fades i^pidlyf and, by eempression* marr'tty - i 
Contracts d6fiiehi€ftit not to be endured^ ' i 

Hence charte^^ boroughs ttre stioh piibiio pla^uekS; 
And^btit^ghers^ men immaciilafie' perhaps - 
In all th^t< private fttnotionsi ewee^ combifiedv ' ^ 
Become a Idttthsomeb^y) <»ilyfit' ^ ; • 
For dissokition, hiirtUri to tftis mdin. - • - 

Hence tU'erdifthts, invhnpettdiable cf^ siAf ' - > ' • 

Against th^ charities- idf dom^stie life, 
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IncorpQraibed*'8eematooc0 to lose < . - , 
Their nature ; aod^ dvclajmuig all regard ' : / . i 
For mercy and the oobuhob rightiB of man, . i -. / 
Build factories with blood, oooductuig trade 
At the sward's point, and dyeuig the white robia > I 
Of innocent oommerctalJufttice' red. \ 

Hence toa the field of glory, as- the world 
Misdeems it, dazzled by its bright array, \ 

With all its mijesty of thundering fom^ 
Enchanting music and immortal wreaths, 
Is but a school, where thoughtlessi^ss is taught., i 
On principle, where foppery atones ' : ' I 

For folly, gallantry for every vice. • .( ( 

But slighted as it is, and by the ^eat // 

Abandon'df and, which still I more regret, », \ 

Infected' with the manners and the loodes 
It knew not once, the country winame^s^U* w 

I never framed a wish, or form'd a plan, < . . i 
That flatter'd me with hopes of earthly bUss, • , ) 
But there I laid the scene. There early staray'd. i 
My fancy, ere yet liberty of choice , i • 

Had found me, or the hope of being free. 
My very dreams were ruiraJi ; rural too :. / 

The firstborn efforts of my youthfu) muse^ , \ 

Sportive, and jingUdg her poetic beUs . j 

Ere yet her ear was mistress -of thdr powers. ■ 
No bard could please nle but whose lyre wastuH^ 
To Natuie's pr^iseSi* Heroes and their leoin 
Fatigued me^ never weary «f .the! pipe. . , . , < ( 

Of Tityma, AsaembMogiAsbeetio^ •> ^ , u ..; i/:/ 
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The rustic throng' beneatlv his' fevouritd beedi. 
Then Miltidn had indeed a poet's charms : 
New to my caste, his Paradise surpassed 
The struggling efforts of my boyish tongue 
To speak its excellence. I danced for joy. 
I marveird much that, at so ripe an age 
As twice seven years, his beauties had then first 
Engaged my wonder ; and admiring still, ' 

And still admiring, with regret supposed 
The joy half lost, because not sooner found. 
There tod, enamour'd of the life I loved, 
Pathetic in its praise, in its pursuit 
Determined, and possessing it at last, 
With transports, such b» fhvour'd lovers feel, 
I studied, {Moisted, and wish'd that I had known 
Ingenious Oowley t and, though now redaim'd 
By modem lights from an erroneous taste, 
I cannot but lament thy splendid wit 
Entangled in the cobwebs of the schools. 
I still rerere thee, courtly though retired ; 
Though stretch'd at ease in Chertsey's silent 
bowers, • i 

Not unemploy'-d ; and finding rich amends 
For a lost woi^ld in Solitude and verse. 
Tis bom with all : the love of Nature's works 
Is an ingr^ient in the compound max^ 
InfUsed at the creation of the kind* 
And, thotighl^ Almighty Maker faaf throughout' 
Discriminated^ach f^'om each,' by stress > 
And touches of bts hanl, with so ttmek art 
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Diversified, thiEkt tw6^eyfel flevef found ' ' 

Twins at all points-^yetthia obfcaltis in aH; ' ^ ' 
That all discern a beauty in his works', it'' 

And all can taste them: minds that have be^ f^rni^ 
And tutored, with a* reffish more exttct, • "■ ♦'■ 
Butnoni^ without 'some relish, none ufttihoverf.- '-'^ 
It \» a'^temie that dies not even there ' * ' ' * 
Where nothing feeds it : neither business, crdw^s,' ' 
Nor habits of luxurious city life, ' ' ' < i'-^ 
Whatever else they smother of true worth ^ '• ''^ 
In human bosoms, quench it or abate.' ' :• j /<W. 
The villas with which London stands begitt;'' " ''* '^ 
Like a swarth Indi^ with his belt of 1)efedsV ' '•' ^ 
Prove it. A breath of unadulterat^ idir^ i .j . .({ / 
The ^mpse of a green pasture, heit^'th^yldh^ 1 
The citizen, and brace his languid frbmti! ' ' " {• / 
E'en in the stifling bosom of th6 towt ' ' - •■ ^ / 
A garden, in which nothing thrives, haS'iiHaWnB' -^ ^ 
That soothe the rich possessor ; much <:miSd^leil,f'i^ 
That here and there some sprigs of mMmmAil<«riln^^ 
Of nightshade, or valerian, grace the »w^r •■' - " '^ ' 
He cultivates. These serve him tvith'a Wtkt"'' ' ''^ 
That Nature lives j that sight-refrfeBhinggreto^''-*''^ 
Is still the livery she ddights to •♦i^ear, ' - - • i ^^»> 
Though sickly i^ample& of the exuberant wh6lei ^'J'" 
What are thecasements lii^d with creeping'heHb^,!^ 
The prouder «ashes fronted with a range • '^' ^-"' 
Of orange, myrtle, or tfie firagrtot weedj ' * ^^ " ^ 
The Freiiihtnan'* tUtf ling ? « are' they Ti6t- ull^ pmM 
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That man, immured ia citie^v ^tUl- raiain$ • 
His inborn inextinguishable thirst < 
Of rural scenes^ compeneatiqg his loss 
9^>fiiV|]9^lQ<pent9l shids) the best he may ? 
The most unfumish'd irith the means of life. 
And th^.tba^ never pass their brick wall bounds,. 
To range the fields and treat their lungs vfith air, , 
Ye|)£^^Vtl^ burning instinct: over head 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick> 
And wateff'4 duly- There the pitcher stands, 
A fragment, an/d t^e spoutless teapot there ; 
Sad witi)^^ bQw close-pent man regrets 
The cou]Q^i;y^<v((ith wha;t ardour he contrives 
A peep at N^tui;e» when he can no more. j 

H^ I ^^rjef6or«» patroness of health and ease 
And contempl^io% heart-consoling joys. 
And harmless .pleasures, in the thronged abode 
Of i^^^tM^e^ lunknown I haily rural life I / 

Addf^^ii>MiEvsfilf who will to the pursuit 
Q^ibM9ArSfttjor, emolument, or fame; 
I shall not] ia4d myself to such a chase, 
Thwartrte) |^tOmpt% or envy his success* 
Someiip»stl)e gre&t^ Great offices will havo' 
Great talents. . ,A*d God giy^s to ev^y man 
The yii;tU«» ^fimpflTi undf ratanding, taste,. 
Tkl^ ilift^ fh|m into . )vfe> 9f^d lets, him M / 

Just in the i^eb^ h^'Wm or49in'd to fiU. 
To the deli^/i^ei: «f .^ ^iyui;ed land , 
He.gim.a,t?!ngu^ t<> pnlarge.up^xn, a heart 
To feel, and courage to jr^dreij^ 'her wrongs ; 
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To monarchs dignity ; to judges sense ; 

To artists ingenuity and skill ; 

To me an unambitious mind, content 

In the low vale of life, that early felt 

A wish for ease and leisure, and ere long 

Found here that leisure and that ease I wish'd. 
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THE WINTER MORNING WALK. 



THE ARGUxMENT. 

A frosty mornings — ^The £6ddering of cattle-«>Thie 
and his dog — The poultry — ^Whimsical effects of frost at • 
waterfall — The Empress of Russia's palace of ice — Amuse- 
ments of monarchs — War, one of them — Wars, whence — 
And whence monarchy — The evils of it — English and FrencB 
loyalty contrasted — The Bastille, and ft prisoner t]iet«-»^ 
Liberty the chief recommendation of this country-ril|o4«nr 
patriotism questionable, and why — The perishable nature 0£ 
the best human institutions — Spiritual liberty not perishable 
— The slavish state of man by nature— Deliver him. Deist, if 
yon can — Grace must do it — The respective merits of patriots 
and martyrs stated-~Tbeir different treatment — Happy free- 
dom of the man whom grace makes free— His relish pf the 
works of God — Address to the Creator. 
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Tw matmng ; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the horizon ; while the clouds, 
That crowd away before the driving wind, 
More ardent as the disk emerges more, 
Resemble most some city in a blaze, 
Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 
Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale. 
And, tinging all with his own rosy hue. 
From every herb and every spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o*er the field. 
Mine, spindling into longitude immense, 
In spite of gravity, and sage remark 
That I myself am but a fleeting shade, 
Provokes me to a smile. With eye askance 
I view the muscular proportioned limb 
Tranaform'd to a lean shank. The shapeless pair 
As they designed to mock me, at my side 
Take step for step ; and, as I near approach ^ 
The cottage, walk along the plaster'd wall. 
Preposterous sight I the legs without the man. 
Tlie verdure of the plain lies buried deep 

▼OL. VII. F 
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Beneath the dfuszling deluge; and the bent8» .:. , 
And coarser grassy upspearing o*er the restr > ' v 
Of late unsightly and unseen^ now shine . 
Conspicuous^ and in bright apparel clad,, , , , „ .;; 
And fledged with icj feathers, nod superb* . . ; • ; 
The cattle mourn in comers, where the fence,. ^ 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to^ sleep .,• , / 
In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait . .., •; 
Their wonted fodder; not like hungerixig msm^,, ,' , 
Fretful if unsupplied ; but silent^ meek, 
And patient of the slow-paced swain's delay- 
He from the stack carves out the accustom'd loafl^/ 
Deep plunging, and again deep plunging a(U .n . ) 
His broad keen knife into the solid mass.: - ^ 

Smooth as a wall the upright remi^ant stands^ , - 
With such undeviating and even force , .. t 

He severs it away : no needless, care^ ,. ; 

Lest storms should overset the leaning pjU^ . .., ,f 
Deciduous, or its own unbalanced weight. ^.... i 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcern!^.. ,, . ., 
The cheerful haunts of man ; to wield the; ai(:e i. ,< 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear,. ... . ; 
From mom to eve his solitary task. . . . > ; ^ 

Shaggy, and lean* and shrewd, with pointed mra^ f 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half 4;:uf, < ( • 
His dog attends him. Close behiiad his heel. . > . . . t , 
Now creeps he slow; and now, with many a fH^ . 
Wide scamperiag^ snatches up the drifted snow ,, < ■ 
With ivory teeth, or plpugbs it with his snout ; . - . . 
Then shakes his powder'd coat, and barks for joy. 
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Heedless lof ai! 'hig prai^ tfie nturdy diiirl 
Moves ri^t toward t!ie marie; nor stops for aught, 
But now and then with pressure of his thumb 
To adjust the ihigrant charge of a short tube. 
That fumes beneath his nose : the trailing cloud 
Streanfs fk^ behind him, scenting all the air. 
Now f\r6tn: the roost, or from the neighbouring pale, 
Where, dili^nt to catch the first &ir gleam 
Of snfffing day, Aey gossip'd side by side. 
Come trooping at the housewife's well-known call 
The fealliei^ tribes domestic. Half on wing, 
And hstff on'fbot, lliey brush die fleecy flood, 
Consciou^ ahd fbarful of too deep a plunge. 
The sparrows peep, and quit the sheltering eaves, ' 
To seiz6 the fair occasion : well they eye 
The scattered grain, and thievishly resolved 
To escape the impending famine, oflen scared 
As oft return, a pert voracious kind. 
Clean riddance quickly made, one only care 
Remains to each, the search of sunny nook. 
Or shed imp^r^ious to the blast Resigned 
To sad necessity, the cock foregoes 
His wonted strut , ' and, wading at their head 
With'W^ll-cdnsider*d steps, seems to resent 
His alter'ii gibit aiid stateKness retrenched. 
How finJd^the rti3rribds, that in summer cheer 
The^hfiU^ eM vsJleys with their ceaseless songg, 
Due sudtienMnce, of where subsist they now ? 
Earth y^idd them nought : the imprisoned worm is 
/•safe .-•.•! 
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Li6<C(>ver'd€toserandibenytbf«(rifig thop^ . \ 
That f^^ the thro^ 4(what8Ver som^ suppos^^),, / 
AfFoi^ Uiesttialler minstreisiioiisu^jr, _ .., .. ( i 
The long protracted rigour of .the ymr. ,, ,,, u>^>i{^ 
Thins all ttleirlfiuiiieniiis flocks*. In chii^.^u^d, l^f s 
Ten thousand seek an uainoiested ep(]« ; \ . .^ ,.,| j 
As mstinct prompts; selfthuried ere tlH^^dji^^ ,,{ f 
The very rooks and daws forsake IjUq, fk^ld^ ,. , .. ; f 
Where neither grub> nor ixxHi, JHosT'^arlli-piVitt ^jQW) 
Repays their labour more ; 4ya4^ perc]t;i'd 9if^, i ^, { j- 
By the way-side, or stalking i^ tbe.pat^,. , / ^ . 1 1 
Lean pensioners upon the travdler's^ ps^Jfkfl^ ,, t^^^^ 
Pick up their nauseous dole, though ^ii^t,tq,f^fin> 
Of voided pulse or half-digested. grain*, , ., » \^ 
The streams are lost amid the splendid ,1>^¥^, i . ^ / 
Overwhelming i^ distinction. On ti^ Sipoi)i^,, ... { 
Indurated and fix'd, the snowy weigjiit . i . ,H 

Lies undissolved; while silently beneath^ ,, ..^ ,, ^^| 
And unperceived, the current steaU away. ,.,, {-r 
Not so where^ scomibl of a check> it 1?^. ,, „'-r 
The mill-dam, dashes on the,resdes8 whi^ i .,17/ 
And wantons in the pebbly gulf below ; . ,,. ,, , j 
No frost can bind k there ; its utmost force ., • ^t 
Can but arrest the ligbl and amoky mist, ^ , j 

That in its ikll tfae'la^uid sheet throws wide. , - ) 
And see where' it has hnog the eml»roid€^'d Jlnint^ 
With forms so varipua,. that no powers of aft,, . i 
The pencil dr the pen, m«)r<tface the scene.! . ," 
Here gfittefbig tanreti lis^ upfafMrJng hig)bi . , 
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(Fantasdti flils^Urmngaiittit !;) oa.tb^ noof 

Large gftfwth of w^otmay seem the afmfUiQg tr#ef 

And ^fiibfr of fkirylBiid. The oEystal dn^ 

That trickle dowKi tte Immdiesi fiuitcMn^ml^ 

Shoot into pillars ^ pellocid length* 

"A^ j^bp'ihe pik' they but adom'd before. 

Here grotto within grotto safe defies 

The sttiibeBfli ; there, embossed and fretted wiki» 

The gro^^^ wonder takes a thousand shapes 

Cdj^i(mA, in wMdK ftmcy seeks in vain 

The liiJ^tte^i 6f sonale dbject seen before. 

Thus Nature wotkfi us if to mock at Art». 

And in d^ffijthce of her rival powers ; 

fify-ttidie'fbiftaitxHis and random strokes 

Performing subh inimitable feats 

As sh^with nil hev rules can never reach* 

Less worthy of applause, though more admired, 

Because a ndVelty, the work- of man. 

Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russi • 

Thy most magnificent and mighty freak, 

The wonder of the North. No forest fell 

When tlhou wouldsst build; no quarry seat its stores 

To enrich thy walls ; but thou didst h^w the floods, 

And mdce tlry matbte of the? gkasy waveu 

In such a psdace Amtdius fe«^, 

Cyrene^'Vhen he' bore the ptaintive t^e 

Of h& lost be^^' to her msnernali ear,:> , . 

In sudfi a )pal&ce Poetry nfight place... .., . 

The arttaOUfyof Wittter i where his troppi^ „ , , 

The gli^tiiy cldttdiivi find wieapon%; ^i^oinyr ^^^h ' . 
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Skin-piercm^nralli^^- 1iki6sam«-lDhriiifliDg(haH^'. >' • .' • 
And snear^ iftull) eAcB blinds tfae'travcUer'a-eoiirse^v 
And wraps kaok in aa unexpected tomb* 
Silently asa'dceam 4he<fiibric rose; >. n ' 

No sound of hammer or of saw waff tl^ere*. ^ - 
Ice upon ice, 'the irtneO-adjnsted (miibS' > , ; . i i 
Wete «ooti coo|eia'd; nor other eement a^k'd 
Than water interfused to make them oncb 
Lamps graoeiully disposed, and of all hues^ - . ' * A 
Illumined evtery side ; a waterj light . : - / 

Gleam'd thnough the dear traiu^>arenoyi thaibifeemnld 
Another meon new risen, or meteor ifatteni ^ .^ jm.I 
From heaven to earth, of lamfaent flaBW'8er«3icki' /^ 
So stood the brittle prodigy ; though. smooth, ax tH 
And slippery the materials, yet fir ostboniid - • i > « • > • i ^ 
Firm as a rock. Nor wanted aught within^ - .-> w^ 
That royal residence might weU befit, ^ >f:><i/ 
For grandeur or for use. Long waviy wreaths' < j M 
Of 'flowers, that fear'd no enemy but rwarmth, ,^\\A 
Blush'd on the panels. Mirror needed none ' ^ * .. i 
Where all was vitreous ; but in order due ; ;.> t' ) 
Convivial taUe and commodious seat • i / 

(What seem'd at least commodious seat) werMhevtfi 
Sofa, and couch, and ^ig^4iuilt throne. august* /« 
The same lubricity was foond in ail, < > ) 

And all was moist to the warm toudi ; a so^ne -:{ W 
Of evanescent glory, otioe a stream, . .-.i ->'! 

And soon to-s^e into a stream again. ' <- j i i 

Alas! 'twas but- ti Aftort^inig stroke ' . f. > 

Of undesigird 'severity, that glanced • 
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(Made by anKHUDcU) oa h^ own estate^ 
OnfaoDiaB pjindeur #id the dmvtB <if'1dng«« 
'Twas transieht-in iits mitxaOf as in ah«w 
'Twas durable ; as-wortUess, ^ id setm'd 
Intrinsically precioUB ; to the foot 
Treacherous and fidse ;. it Boiled) and it wasqold. 

Great priiicts have great play thii^gi* Some ha^ 
play'd 
At hewing fbountains inte meii» and some 
At building human wonders mountain high. 
Somebave amused the didl tad yeaiv of life 
(Life spent !b ind«lence» and therefore sad) 
With sehemcs df monmnental fame ; and sou^t 
By pyrdmidsiuid maasolean pomp, 
Short-liv^ thems^veS) to immortaliae their bones« 
Some sedkdivendeii in the tented fields 
And make the BiunioWB of mankind their i^rt. 
But waFs a game which, were their subjeoto wise^ 
Kings ikoidd not play at. Nations would do well 
To extoit<«h^ir' truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischief, and who • spoil* 
BBcallsermen suffer it, their toy, the Wosld. 

Whm Babel was o^Milbunded, and the gtnat 
Confederacy of projectors wild and vain 
Was «pltVinto idiversity oi tongues, 
Then, as a shepherd separates his Book, 
These to the upland, to-the valley those, 
God drave asunder, and a$«lgn'4 Iheur lol 
To all the natidna* Ample was ib^ boon 
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He gave tlienv^iaili dlrtribatiwiyr ' t 

AiideqiBJ;.laadiighitoAttiid#dl^Yiuiio:' i^) 

Peace was aiFli9et]idnDBieidMf|^Migfcrct««^ 
And reap'fl thefeplMtgE irithatgnrigt m-tdtMtfi f^ 
But violfaM CBH nerer lo ttgcr ateq> ^ • ^ A 

TlHHrlHnaB|Mlnsiiapleaie. Li eireiy lueart ^H 
Are sown tbe spadn liiat kindk fierj ««r r ' ' ^* ^ 
OccasioD needs but fim them, and ti^ey'lilaae. -• • < '' 
Cain had ahsead^r shed a brotkera Uaod; *.. ^' <i.iiT 
The ddi^ wasb'd k.oat ;.liiit ieft«inifaeneh\i( > ti) 
The seedsaf tBiardcrintiielirent-af'tnsk': >1 )niV/ 
Soon h^ a nghteoaaa judgnentin: ihe/lni0> > < ■ /< r i^' I 
Of his desoending piogenjri»a'fi>tiiid^(i • -^.*f si!^'^ 
The first artificer of d€«&;'tiie«hiOTd' "Xmh tlt'vY 
Contriver, who first sweated at the fissgev^- > ^ * <' ^><'' 
And forced the blunt and yet imbkiodied' steel ^^-^V/ 
To a keen edge, andmade itixigfal forwar^.n m jI 
Him, Tubal lomed^ tiK Vuleantof oSdNtinm^ 'x;(i r 
The swoffd and fidchien their. inventor jdaiitir')) ba/ 
And the first smith' was the first; iBKurdurep!si«o^;^ii i 
His art survived the waters ; and erelong^ t/^ /t>dT 
When man wasmultq^lied and i^ead'«bioa4>('< *> ^> 
In tribes- abd dans, aad hadbegmi'to eaiji i m tii.niJ 
These meadows and that range of hiUsjhis^own^ii A 
The tasted sweets of property begat '^ '*> oi 
Desire: of moret .and industry, in- aome,i -(••' ."nu ) 
To improve.aad piiltiyate their justidemesnei* iu /^ 
Made others cptet what tbey aaw so fair. ; '»* ;r>i'^ 
Thus ivw began i^n e^th« ^ene^fobghtfor fip(>Uv<i 
And those in wsHh^efmcm Savage* at ifies^ .« 'mJ. 
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The onset, andriarognlaffiiMAft Itngtlt:!* w t •>«•*> *!) 
One eidweot'flibbv^^hfi'jNB^fiMcfrtikhgfthy ....m t' / 

W^teboscn 'ksidfir ; Um^tliegir BtviraA in ^ns^ . • >•• / 

And him in peace> lor Mkef afiwarlike dfeecb • * u M 

ReverfiM»d na lesSbi Wk> cbnkLwkli hki cmikpmti f 

Or who ao worthy to oontiDl theouelve% • / 

As he, > whose prawttB& had subdued their foes ? * ' 

Thus war> flfibvdii^field for the display 

Of vit3tilefimi|deoBtfrchicf, whom tunes ef peace, ■ 1 

Which haW'thfiiradgeiMies too^ and cril 

For skill in.gdwtemeal}, at length made kin|^* 

King was a name itoe.^ proud' fin- man to we* 

With modesty^'and-meekneaa ; and the oiewB^ •. I 

So dazzling itt their ej es who set it on, 

Was liase'tb aktoxi&ate tilie bcowa it bound* 

It is theiahjeot ptoperty of moat, 

That, bcHB^ paivel.of the common mass, . - \ 

And detlitolte ofimeansto raise themselves, > 

ThejT'iVBl^ aild.Bettie lower than they need. 

They know< not what it ia to feel within > 

A comlxEehenMe-fiKolty, that grasps 

Great pui^oses^with easc^ idnt turns and wields, 1 

Almoit.i«thout an effi)rt, plans too -vast 

For their conception, wfaidi they cannot move. * 

Conscious of impotence .they soon growdfunk 

With gaaa^ when they see an aM^ man • * 

Step forth. to. tiotieor Vidy besotted thud, •' '^ 

BuOd^him^a-pedettaly-andsay, <<'Sta^th6i^e, - ^ 

And be omr adnsitatioft asd'Our prftise.^' > ' t^' 
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They roll themsdves bcfim hmi in ife-dm, - 
TheR most deseifing in tbeir (Mm wcBOsmU ' 
When most extnmigaiit in his iqp^oas, • / 

As if exalting him they caised ihoBsehesL ^ . - * 
Thus by d^rees, srif^aheated of tkor sounds 
And sober judgment, dint he is but mua, 
They demi^deify and fume lum so» ' 
That in due season he forgets it ukk 
Inflated and astnit with self<€OBceit, it 

He gulps the windy diet; and, ere long, * . '^ 

Adopting their mi^ake, profouasdly'thBiks 
The world was made in vain, if not ibr him. 
Thenceforth they are his cattle : drudges, beai 
To bear his hardens, drawii^ in his gears, < ^ •<] 
And sweating in his service, his caprice 
Becomes the sool that animates diem alL i • 

He deems a thousand, or ten thousand lives, ' 
Spent in the purdiase of renown for him. 
An easy reckoning ; and they tiiink the saaae. ■ > '* ' 
Thus kings were first invented, and thus kings ' • * ' 
Were bumi^'d into heroes, and became - . / 
The arbiters of this terraqueous swamp; • ' .'<^ 
Storks among frogs, that have but croak'd and'^ielH 
Strange, that such folly, as lifte bkiated man • ••' v- 
To eminence, fit oiily for a god, * '^ 

Should ever cb-ivel out of human lips^ - u. ."' ; 

E'en in the cradled weakness of the worlds w ' 
Still stranger much, that, when at length mankind 1 
Had reach'd the sinewy firmness of their youth,- ?< ' 
And could discriminate and argue- weH - < i ! < • H 
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On subiecte nore m)r$t«ri0«B, tbey w#iie yet 
Babes in jthtt cause of fneedopi) and ahouU fear 
Aod quake, before the gods themselYes had uuide* 
But above meawre strai^» that neither proof 
Of sadesKparieBee, nor exam{>le8 set 
By some, wfaase patriot vartne has prevailed, 
Can even now, when they are grown mature 
In wisdom, and with pliilosoi^c deeds 
Familiar, serve to emancipate the rest ! 
Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 
To reveroQoe what is ancient^ and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use, 
That even serntude, the worst of ills, 
Because delivered down from sire to son. 
Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing I 
But is it fit, or can it bear the shock 
Of rational discussion, that a man, 
Compounded and made up like other men 
Of ele«c»ts tumultuous, in whom lust 
And folly in as ample measure meet, 
As in the bosoms of the slaves he rules, 
Should be a despot absolute, and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land ? 
Should, when he pleases, and on whom he will, 
Wage war, with any or with no pretence 
Of provocation given, or wrong sustained, 
And force /the be^ariy last doit, by means 
Thatihis own humour dictates, from the dutch 
Of Poverty, that thus he may procune 
His thousands,, weary of penurious laifei 



A splendid opp<ffttmlt/'tadl6? : 'i}../ 

Say ye, who (with less prudence Itea of old: .» j // 
Jotham ascribed to his assembled trees . ' tr ^ 
In politic conventioh) pdt yotir troftt • n;(^ 

In the shadow of a brsunble, and, redined ' >-" nI 
In fancied peace beneath his dangeroat'braBohji.'/ 
Rejoice in him, and celebrate his sway, '.Ail 

Where ^bA ye passive fortitude ? Whence '^migy 
Your self-denying zeal, thiA holds it good * !^ ;? 
To stroke the prickly grievance, and to hang < • '/ 1 
His thorns with streamers of continual praiBi^P^' i: ) 
We too are friends to loyalty. We lore .• '' 

The king who loves the law, Tespects his boimda^ /* 
And reigns content within them : him we servi^ 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us &eec. .; '^ > 
But, recollecting still that be is man, // 

We trust him not too far. King though fa^ be, ' 
And'ldng in England too, he may be weak, - i. i 
And vain enough to be ambitious still ;* *. •/ 

May exercise amiss his proper pow^s, . '^ ! 

Or covet more than fV^emen choose to gtsanbi, '>^/ 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours, . r / 
To adfifiinister,' to guard, to adom the^6tate,.!. ; r . i 
But not to warp 6t change it. We aisehi£> • ^/ 1 ' 
To i^ive him uobly in the common caiise»> - :..H 
True to the deal^^ but not to be Ins slaves , .i\ K) 
Markiiew the difference; ye that boast yo\m.kxv^A 
Of kings, tHdlweeii yowi loyalty and oars. mH 

We lov^the'mfttts t^e pakry pageant yotttfi.. >h"<' 
Weutbeichief 'fiatsoQ[^of..tl90 liQinmQn^^^tbA , > ^ 
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You the regardless auUi9C)p^vit6W<ie9; / 

We forlbe 6akei<»f lib^i^ a Jupg^ 
You chains and bondaige £>r. a tyrant's sake- 
Our love is prittdple, aodi baa '^ root i 

In reason^ is judiciDUSb in«4y» fr^oi . , 

Youni9>a(>1ittnd inslinot, ctoiuchie^ to the, rod* , 

And licks the foot that ti^eada it} in the dust. 
Were jdngship'as true treasure as it seemsy 
Sterling, andworthy of a wise man's wish, / 

I would not he a king to be belored . i 

Causeless,- and daub-d with undisceming praise* ■ i 
Where love is* mere attachmeat to the throQev v 
Not^ta'tbe-niaa wbo> fills it as he ought. . ] 

Whose iiecdotn is. by attfierance» and at will . / 
Of a supedbr^ he is never free.' . \ 

Who lives, and. is not w^lU'y of a life . .( 

Expeskdito'inaiiades^des^'ves them well. . j- 
The state! itliat strives fot liberty, though foil'd} / 
And forced to abandon what she bravely sought^ - 
Deserves at ieaat applause for her attempt. 
And pity for her loss. But that's a cause , 

Not ofleft'unsucceiBBful : power uaurp'd 
Is weakness when o|^Mised ; conscious of wroag* ; 
'Tis pusflhmimous and prone.lio fligbtt . ' i 

But slavai)' thateoee conoet^e thq growing thaugi|^ 
Of freedom^ in^ that hope 4tselfipofl#€Bs, ., i 

Aft'tikajS theeonteat c^s foe 9 «piri)t, strength^ / 
The scom^of danger^ and united heafts; • ,., . ,, , 
The surest pmsage pf the good tb^yt seelt ^. . , , /, 

• The vaibot "bi^ HMt lic^aiHUittSlitelbtiikTedlfos^ih- 
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Then shame to maiiliiiood, atid opprabrioris tn(fr6 
To France than all her ]m»t^ and de^ts, 
Old or of later date, by sea or land) - 

Her house of bondage, worse than that of old 
Which God avenged on Pharaoh — die Bastille. '' 
Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken heairt^ ; ' 
Ye dungeons, and je cages of despair, ' 

That monarchs have supplied irom age to age * 
With music, such as suits their sovereign ears, ' ' ' 
The sighs and groans of miserable men!' ' "* ' 
There's not an English heart tiut would not leap ' 
To hear that ye were iallen at last ; to know 
That e'en our enemies, so oft employed 
In forging chains for us, themselves were free. 
For he who values Liberty confines 
His zea] for her predominance vritiiin 
No narrow bounds ; her cause engages him 
Wherever pleaded. 'Tis the cause of man. ' " ^ 
There dwell the most forlorn ot human kind; ' ' 
Immured though unaccused, condemn'd untried, ' ^ 
Cruelly spared, and hopeless of escape ! ' ' 

There, like the visionary emblem seen ' ' 

By him of Babylon, life stands a stump, 
And, filleted about with hoops of brass. 
Still lives, though ati his pleasant boughs are gone,' 

To count the hour-bell, and expect no change ; " ^ 

1. 

necessarj wannth upoa so interesting a subject. He is a^aft 
that it is become almost fashionable to stigmatize sach sen*; 
timent;8 as no better than empty declamation ; but it is an ill 
symptom, and peculiar to »<Mlem times. 
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AvA «^P^ ^ ^ suUen laoHAd ia heand^ 
Still to reflect^ thftt, tkouf^ a joylesa note 
To him whose momenU all have one dtiU pace. 
Ten thx^usand rovers in the world at large 
-Account it music ; that it summons some 
To theatre;^ or jocund feasti or ball s 
The wearied birelixig finds it a release 
From labour ; and the lover» who has chid 
Its long delay, feels every welcome stroke 
Upon his heart-string) trembling with delight — • 
To fly &r refuge from distracting thought 
To such amusements as ingenious woe 
Contrives, hard shifUng, and without her tsols-*« 
To read cograven on the mouldy waUsy * 
In staggering types, his predecessors tale, 
A sad memoriid, and subjoin his own~^ 
To turn purveyor to an overgorged 
And bloated spider, till the pamper d pest 
Is made familiar, watches his approach. 
Comes at his call, and serves him for a friend*-- 
To wear out time in numbering to and ivo 
The studs that thick emboss his iron door ; 
Then downw&rd and then upward, then aslant, 
And then alternate ; with a sickly hope 
By dint of change to give his tasteless task 
Some relish; till the sum, exactly found 
In all directions, he begins again — 
Oh eomfbrtlesB existence ! hemm'd around 
With woes, which who that suffers would not kneel 
And beg for ex3e, or the pangs of death ? 
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That man ahoidd thus encroach on feUoifr man* 
Abridge him of his just and native rigfats» 
Eradicate him» tear him from his hold 
Upon the endearments of domestic life 
And social, nip his fruitiEulness and use, 
And doom him for perhaps a heedless word 
To barrenness, and sdOitude, and tears, 
Moves indignation, makes the name of king 
(Of king whom such prerogative can please) 
As dreadful as the Manichean god. 
Adored through fear, strong only to destroy. 

'Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ;' 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men. 
Is evil ; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science ; blinds 
The eyesight of Discovery; and begets. 
In those that suffer it, a sordid mind 
Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man's noble form. 
Thee therefore still, blameworthy as thou art, 
With all thy loss of empire, and though squeezed 
By public exigence, till annual food 
Fails for the craving hunger of the state, 
Thee I account still happy, and the chief 
Among the nations, seeing thou art free : 
My native nook of earth I Thy clime is rude, 
Replete with vapours, and disposes much 
All hearts to sadness^ and none more than mine : 



c 
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Thine ttoflOiilMitttejniUiiiers w^ less toft 

And plautihte-thasi flocial life requires, 

And thou ha^^iflfeed of discipfine and art 

To give thee what politer Franee receives, 

From natupc^tf boitti^ — that hdnaane address 

And swMoa^lSy'Witiiotft which no pleasure is 

In converse, ^^dMef stanped by ooid reserve, 

Or flusyd^wMtfienee'dispute^ a senseless brawl. 

Yet b^ii^^cr:! ^dPPa thee i for die sake 

Of that one featuro eua be we& eontent, 

Di8gra«6±iai:utb*u liast-beett, poor as thou art, 

To seek nouaiiMuiiar^ rest beside. 

But once enshifvd^ ftretKeU C I could endure 

ChairiKiiSOltbeset^tiently; and chains at home. 

Where I am.ftve by birthright, not at ail. 

Then what wene-ki^fof roughness in the grain 

Of BrHkaU<hatia«t> wtinting its excuse 

That it belcttlg^ t6 fnemen, would disgust 

And shock me.^^ I aUovdd then with double pai& 

Feel all the rigour of thy fiekk clime ; 

And, if I mustiiewail fiat blessing lost. 

For wbiohuMD HnBipdenS'and our Sidneys bled, 

I ivttiiii|M» Ugirt'bfe^ail it under rties 

Milder, among a- people less austere; 

In scenes wMsb, hiving iterer kaown me free, 

Would no^Teproabliicie mtjtk the loss I felt. 

Do I forebode inftpossibte events, 

And tit«abl«iatii«ijbi dt^eams? Heaven grant I wiav! 

But the ag^ <^)ivin«0|isp^i^osis past, 

An^mu^am^eief^'tk -tkm dfUeold pveienee. 

VOL. VII. G 
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Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere*; 
And we too wise to. trust them. He that takes 
Deep in his soft credulity the stamp 
Desi^'d by loud declaimers on the part 
Of liberty, themselves the slaves of lust, 
Incurs derision for his easv faith 
And lack of knowledge, and with cause enough : 
For when was public virtue to be found 
Where private was not? Can he love the whole 
Who loves no part ? He be a nation's friend 
Who is, in truth, the friend of no man there ? 
Can he be strenuous in his country's cause 
Who slights the charities for whose, dear sake 
That country, if at all, must be beloved ? 

'Tis therefore sober and good men are sad 
For England's glory, seeing it wax pale 
And sickly, while her champions wear their hearts 
So loose to private duty, that no brain, 
Healthftil and undisturb'd by factious fumes. 
Can dream them trusty to the general weal. 
Such were not they of old, whose temper'd blades 
Dispersed the shackles of usurp'd control, 
And hew'd them link from luik ; then Albion's sons 
Were sons indeed ; they felt a filial heart 
Beat high within them at a mother's wrongs ; 
And, shining each in his domestic sphere, 
Shone brighter still, once call'd to public view. 
'Tis therefore many, whose sequester'd lot , 
Forbids their interference, looking on. 
Anticipate perforce some dire event ; 
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And, seeing the old castle of the state. 
That promised once more firmness, so assail'd 
That all its tempest-beaten turrets shake, 
Stand motionless expectants of its fall. 
All has its date below ; the fatal hour 
Was registered in heaven ere time began. 
We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Die too: the deep foundations that we lay, 
Time plou^s them up, and not a trace remains. 
We build with what we deem eternal rock : 
A distant age askrwhere the fabric stood ; 
And in the dust, sifted and searched in vain, 
The undiscoverable secret sleeps. 

But there is yet a liberty, unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised. 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away: 
A liberty which persecution, fraud. 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind : 
Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more. 
Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind, 
And seal'd with the same token. It is held 
By charter, and that charter sanctioned sure 
By the unimpeachable and awful oath 
And promise of a God. His other gifts 
All bear the royal stamp that speaks them his. 
And are august; but this transcends them all. 
His other works, the visible display 
Of all-creating energy and might, 

G 2 
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Are grand, no doubt, and worthy of the word 
That, finding an interminable space 
Unoccupied, has filVd the void so well, 
And made so sparkling what was dark before. 
But these are not his glory. Man, 'tis true, 
Smit with the beauty of so fair a scene, 
Might well suppose the artificer divine 
Meant it eternal, had he not himself 
Pronounced it transient, glorious as it is, 
And, still designing a more glorious far, 
Doom'd it as insufficient for his {Araise. 
These, therefore, are occasional, and pass ; 
Form'd for the confutation of the fool* 
Whose lying heart disputes against a God ; 
That office served, they must be swept away. 
Not so the labours of his love : they shine 
In other heavens than these that we behold. 
And fade not. There is Paradise that fears 
No forfeiture, and of its fruits he sends 
Large prelibadon oft to saints below 
Of these the first in order, and the pledge 
And confident assurance of the rest. 
Is liberty : a flight into his arms, 
Ere yet mortality's fine threads give way, 
A clear escape from t3n'annizing lust. 
And fuU immunity from penal woe. 

Chains are the portion of revolted man. 
Stripes, and a dungeon ; and his body serves 
The triple purpose. In that sickly, foul. 
Opprobrious residence he finds them all. 
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Propense his heart to idols, he is held 

In silly dotage on created things. 

Careless of their Creator. And that low 

And sordid gravitation of his powers 

To a vile clod so draws him, with such force 

Resistless from the centre he should seek, 

That he at last forgets it. All his hopes 

Tend downward ; his ambition is to sink, 

To reach a depth profounder still, and still 

Profounder, in the fiuhomless abyss 

Of folly, plunging in pursuit of death. 

But, ere he gain the comfortless repose 

He seeks, and acquiescence of his soul. 

In heaven-renouncing exile, lie endures — 

What does he not, from lusts opposed in vain. 

And self-reproaching conscience ? He foresees 

The fatal issue to his health, fame, peace. 

Fortune and dignity ; the loss of all 

That can ennoble man, and make frail life, 

Short as it is, supportable. Still worse, 

Far worse than all the plagues, with which his sins 

Infect his happiest mommts^ he forebodes 

Ages of hopeless misery. Future death, 

And death still future. Not a hasty stroke, 

Like that which sends him to the dusty grave ; 

But unrepealable enduring death. 

Scripture is still a trumpet to his fears : 

What none. can prove a forgery may be true ; 

What none but bad men wish exploded must. 

That scruple checks him. Riot is not loud 
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Nor drunk enough to drown it. In the midst 
Of laughter his compunctions are sincere ; 
And he abhors the jest by which he shines. 
Remorse begets reform. His master-lust 
Falls first before his resolute rebuke, 
And seems dethroned and vanquish'd. Peace 

ensues, 
But spurious and short-lived ; the puny child 
Of self-congratulating pride, begot 
On fancied innocence. Again he faUs, 
And fights again ; but finds his best ^ssay 
A presage ominous, portending still 
Its own dishonour by a worse relapse. 
Till Nature, unavailing Nature, foil'd 
So oft, and wearied in the vain attempt. 
Scoffs at her own performance. Reason now 
Takes part with appetite, and pleads the cause 
Perversely, which of late she so condemned ; 
With shallow shifts and old devices, worn 
And tatter'd in the service of debauch. 
Covering his shame from his offended sight. 

" Hath God indeed given appetites to man, 
And stored the earth so plenteously with means 
To gratify the hunger of his wish ; 
And doth he reprobate, and will he damn 
The use of his own bounty ? making first 
So frail a kind, and then enacting laws 
So strict, that less than perfect must despair? 
Falsehood I which whoso but suspects of truth 
Dishonours God, and makes a slave of man. 
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Do they theinselTes, who undertake for hire 

The teacher's office, and dispense at large 

Their weekly dole of edifying strains, 

Attend to their own music ? have they faith 

In what, with such solemnity of tone 

And gesture, they propound to our belief? 

Nay — conduct hath the loudest tongue. The voice 

Is but an instrument, on which the priest 

May play what tune he pleases. In the deed, 

The unequivocal, authentic deed, 

We find sound argument, we read the heart." 

Such reasonings (if that name must needs belong 
To excuses in which reason has no part) 
Serve to compose a spirit well inclined 
To live on terms of amity with vice, 
And sin without disturbance. Often urged, 
(As often as libidinous discourse 
Exhausted* he resorts to solemn themes 
Of theological and grave import) 
They gain at last his unreserved assent ; 
Till, hardened his heart's temper in the forge 
Of lust, and on the anvil of despair, 
He slights the strokes of conscience. Nothing 

moves, 
Or nothing much, his constancy in ill ; 
Vain tampering has but foster'd his disease ; 
'Tis desperate, and he sleeps the sleep of death. \ 
Haste now, philosopher, and set him free. 
Charm the deaf serpent wisely. Make him hear 
Of rectitude and. fitness,, i^oi^ truth 
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How lovely, and the moral sense how sure, 

Consulted and obeyed, to guide his steps 

Directly to the first and only fair. 

Spare not in such a cause. Spend all the powers 

Of rant and rhapsody in virtue's praise : 

Be most sublimely good, verbosely grand, 

And with poetic trappings grace thy prose, 

Till it outmantle all the pride of verse. — 

Ah, tinkling C3rmbal, and high-sounding brass, 

Smitten in vain ! such music cannot charm 

The eclipse that intercepts truth's heavenly beam. 

And chills and darkens a wide wandering soul. 

The STILL SMALL VOICE is wanted. He must speak. 

Whose word leaps forth at once to its effect ; 

Who calls for things that are not, and they come. 

Grace makes the slave a freeman. 'Tis a change 
That turns to ridicule the turgid speech 
And stately tone of moralists, who boast, 
As if, like him of fabulous renown, 
They had indeed ability to smooth 
The shag of savage nature, and were each 
An Orpheus, and omnipotent in song* 
But transformation of apostate man 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine. 
Is work for Him that made him. He alone. 
And He by means in philosophic eyes 
Trivial and worthy of disdain, achieves 
The wonder ; humanizing what is brute 
In the lost kind, extracting from the lips 
Of asps their venom, overpowering strength 
By weakness, and hostility by love. 
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Patriots have toil'd^ and in their ooimtry's cause 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic mnse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and Sculpture, in her turn, 
Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass 
To guard them, and to immortalize her trust : 
But fairer wreaths are due, though never paid, 
To those who, posted at the shrine of Truth, 
Have fallen in her defence. A patriot's blood. 
Well spent in such a strife, may earn indeed* 
And for a time ensure to his loved land. 
The sweets of liberty and equal laws ; 
But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize. 
And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 
In confirmation of the noblest claim — 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 
To walk with God, to be divinely free, 
To soar, and to anticipate the skies. 
Yet few remember them. They lived unknown 
Till Persecution dragg'd them into fame. 
And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew 
— No marble tells us whither. With their names 
No bard embalms and sanctifies his song : 
And history, so warm on meaner themes, 
Is cold on this. She execrates indeed 
The tyranny that doom'd them to the fire, 
But gives the glorious sufferers little praise.^ 

* See lirnne. 
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He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. There's not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and, though poor perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight. 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his. 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 
Can lifl to heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say — " My Father made them all I " 
Are they not his by a peculiar right. 
And by an emphasis of interest his. 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That planned, and built, and still upholds a world 
So clothed with beauty for rebellious man ? 
Yes — ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 
In senseless riot ; but ye will not find. 
In feast or in the chase, in song or dance, 
A liberty like his who, unimpeach'd 
Of usurpation^ and to no man's wrong. 
Appropriates nature as his Father's work, 
And has a richer use of yours than you. 
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He is indeed a freeman. Free bj birth 
Of no mean city ; planned or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains open'd, or the sea 
With all his roaring multitude of waves. 
His freedom is the same in eve^ state ; 
And no condition of this changeful life, 
So manifold in cares, whose every day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it less : 
For he has wings that neither sidmess, pain, 
Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 
No nook so narrow but he spreads them there 
With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 
His body bound ; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt. 
Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells. 

Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works. Admitted once to his embrace, 
Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before ; 
Thine eye shall be instructed ; and thine heart. 
Made pure, shall relish, with divine delight 
'Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought. 
Brutes graze the mountain-top, with &ces prone, 
And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them ; or, recumbent on its brow, 
Ruminate heedless of the scene outspread 
Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away 
From inland regions to the distant main. 
Man views it, and admires; but rests content 
With what he views. The landscape has his praise, 
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But not its author. Unconcern'd who formed 

The paradise he sees, he finds it such, 

And, such well pleased to find it, asks no more. 

Not so the mind that has been touched from Heaven, 

And in the school of sacred wisdom taught 

To read his wonders, in whose thought the world. 

Fair as it is, existed ere it was. 

Not for its own sake merely, but for his 

Much more who fashion'd it, he gives it praise ; 

Praise that, from earth resulting, as it ought. 

To earth's acknowledged sovereign, finds at once 

Its only just proprietor in Him. 

The soul that sees him or receives sublimed 

New faculties, or learns at least to employ 

More worthily the powers she own*d before. 

Discerns in a\\ things what, with stupid gaze 

Of ignorance, till then she overlook'd, 

A ray of heavenly light, gilding all forms 

Terrestrial in the vast and the minute ; 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 

Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing. 

And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 

Much conversant with Heaven, she often holds 

With those fair ministers of light to man. 

That fill the skies nightly with silent pomp, 

Sweet conference. Inquires what strains were they 

With which Heaven rang, when every star, in haste 

To gratulate the new-created earth, 

Sent fi)rth a voice, and all the sons of God 

Shouted for joy. — << Tell me, ye shining hosts, 
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That navigate a sea that knows no storniB, 

Beneath a vault unsullied with a cloud, 

If from your elevation, whence ye view 

Distinctly scenes invisible to man, 

And systems, of whose birth no tidings yet 

Have reach'd this nether world, ye spy a race 

Favoured as ours ; transgressors from the womb, 

And hasting to a grave, yet doom'd to rise, 

And to possess a brighter heaven than yours ? 

As one who long detain*d on foreign shores 

Pants to return, and when he sees a&r 

His country's weather-bleach'd and battered rocks, 

From the green wave emerging, darts an eye 

Radiant with joy towards the happy land ; 

So I with animated hopes behold. 

And many an aching wish, your beamy fires, 

That show like beacons in the blue abyss, 

Ordain'd to guide the embodied spirit home 

From toilsome life to never-ending rest. 

Love kindles as I gaze. I feel desires 

That give assurance of their own success. 

And that, infused from Heaven, must thither tend.*' 

So reads he nature, whom the lamp of truth 
Illuminates. Thy lamp, mysterious Word I 
Which whoso sees no longer wanders lost. 
With intellects bemazed in endless doubt. 
But runs the road of wisdom. Thou hast built. 
With means that were not till by thee employed, 
Worlds that had never been hadst thou in strength 
Been less, or less benevolent than strong. 
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They are thy witnesses^ who speak thy power 

And goodness infinite, but speak in ears 

That hear not, or receive not their report. 

In vain thy creatures testify of thee, 

Till thou proclaim thyself. Theirs is indeed 

A teaching voice ; but *tis the praise of thine 

That whom it teaches it makes prompt to learn, 

And with the boon gives talents for its use. 

Till thou art heard, imaginations vain 

Possess the heart, and fiibles false as hell. 

Yet, deem'd oracular, lure down to death 

The uninform'd and heedless souls of men. 

We give to chance, blind chance, ourselves as blind. 

The glory of thy work ; which yet appears 

Perfect and unimpeachable of blame. 

Challenging human scrutiny, and proved 

Then skilful most when most severely judged. 

But chance is not ; or is not where thou reign'st 

Thy providence forbids that fickle power 

(If power she be that works but to confound) 

To mix her wild vagaries with thy laws. 

Yet thus we dote, refusing while we can 

Instruction, and inventing to ourselves 

Gods such as guilt makes welcome ; gods that sleep, 

Or disregard our follies, or that sit 

Amused spectators of this bustling stage. 

Thee we reject, unable to abide 

Thy purity, till pure as thou art pure ; 

Made such by thee, we love thee for that cause, 

For which we shunn'd and hated thee before. 
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Then we are free. Then liberty, like day, 
Breaks on the soul, and by a flash from heaven 
Fires all the Acuities with glorious joy. 
A voice is heard that mortal ears hear not, 
Till thou hast touch'd them ; 'tis the voioe of song, 
A loud Hosanna sent from aU thy works * 
Which he that hears it with a shout repeats, 
And adds his rapture to the general praise. 
In that blest moment Nature, throwing wide 
Her veil opaque, discloses with a smile 
The author of her beauties, who, retired 
Behind his own creation, works unseen 
By the impure, and hears his power denied. 
Thou art the source and centre of all minds. 
Their only point of rest, etiemal Word ! 
From thee departing they are lost, and rove 
At random without honour, hope, or peace. 
From thee is all that soothes the life of man. 
His high endeavour, and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But, O thou bounteous Giver of all good. 
Thou art of all thy gifls thyself the crown ! 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor ; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Bells at a distance — Their effect — A fine noon in winter — 
A sheltered walk — Meditation better than book»— Our famili- 
arity with the course of nature uhakaa it appear less wonderfal 
than it is — The transformation that spring effects in a shrub- 
bery described—'A mistake concerning the course of nature 
corrected — God maintains it by an unremitted act — The 
amusements fashionable at this hour of the day reproved — Ani- 
mals happy, a delightful sight^-^Orig^n of cruelty to animal**— 
That it is a great crime proved from acripture^-^That proof il- 
lustrated by a tale — A line drawn between the lawful and un- 
lawful destruction of them — Their good and useful iM*opertie8 
insisted on— Apology for the encomiums bestowed by the 
author on animals — Instances of man's eiztmragant praise of 
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aken of the restoration of all tUngs— -An invocation and aa in- 
vitation of Him who shall bring it to pass — The retired man 
vindicated from the charge of uselessness— Conclusion. 
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Thrrk is in saok a sympathy with sounds ; 
And as the mind is pitched the ear is pleased 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk, or grave : 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those village bells. 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away. 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on ! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Memwy slept. Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 
And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 
Such comprehensive views the spirit takes, 
That in a few short moments I retrace 
(As in a map the voyager his course) 
The windings of my way through many years. 
Short as in retrospect the journey seems. 
It seem'd not always short ; the ru^ed path. 
And prospect oft so dreary and forlorn, 

H 2 
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Moved liiatijr a «igh at iU difiheartenmg' lengftk ! 
Yet, feeling present evils/ whil^ the faat 
Faintly impress the mind, or not at aU, . ' ' 

How readily we wish' time: spent sevoked, 
Thai wennght try the grpund again,, whete ente ' 
(Through inexperiaice^ as we now perceive) 
We miss/d that happmess we ndght hare faund I 
Some friend is gone, perhaps hb son's best .friend,) 
A father, whose authority, in show • - * " n ) 
When most severe^ and musterii^'all its force, • i / 
Was but the graver coimtenance<«af love 3 > ' 

Whose favour, like the clouds of spring, migbt 
lower, . /y 

And utter now and then an awful vdioe, 
But had a blessing in its darkest fix^wn, - / 

Threatening at once and nourishing the pUmfi. :. 
We loved, but not enough, the gentle hand 
That reared us. At a thoughtless age, allured \ 
By every gilded folly, we renounced 
His sheltering side, and irilfully forewent 
That converse, which we now in vain regret. 
How gladly would the man recall to life 
The boy's neglected sire I a mother too. 
That softer friend, perhaps more gladly still. 
Might he demand them at the gates of death. 
Sorrow has, since th^y went, subdued and tamed > 
The plajrfttl humour ; he could now endure 
(Himsdif grown sober in the vale of tears) 
And feel a parent's presence no restraint* 
But not to understand a treasure's worth 
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Till time has stolen away the slighted goodi 

Is cause of (haJf the poverty we feel, 

And makes the world the wilderness it is* 

The few that .pray at all pi^ oft amiss, i 

And^ seekiag grace to improve the prize they hold, 

Would uige a wiser suit Uian asking more 

The* night was winter in his roughest mood ; ' 
The mormng sharp and clear. But now at noon ' 
Upon the southern side of the slant htJis^ 
And where the woods fence off the nwthem blasts - 
The season smiles^- resigning all its rage^ 
Akid has the warmth of May. The vault is bhie ' 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 
Again the harmony comes o'er the vale ; 
And through the trees I view the embattled tower 
Whence M Aie music. I again perceive 
The soothing ittftuenee of the wafted strains, 
And settle in sol^ musings as I tread 
The walk, still' v^rdaftt, under oaks and elms, 
Whose dutspread' branches overarch the glade. 
The roof, tlumgh moveable through all its toi^gth 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 
And, intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
Notidlfie 18 here, or none that hinders thought.. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more Uum half sc^ress'At 
Pleased with his solitude, andfttting light '> 
From spray to ^rayj where'er he resils'he*^hakes 
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From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 

That tinkle in the wither'd leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 

Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds. 

Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has leam'd so much ; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells. 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 

Holds an unthinking multitude enthralFd. 

Some to the fascination of a name 

Surrender juc^ment hoodwink'd. Some the style 

Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 

Of error leads them, by a tune entranced. 

While sloth seduces more, too weak to bear 

The insupportable fatigue of thought, 

And swallowing therefbre without pause or choice 

The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 

But trees, and rivulets whose rapid course 

Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer, 
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And sheepwalks populous with bleating lambs. 
And lanes, in which the primrose ere her time 
Peeps through the moss th^t dothes the hawthorn 

root, 
Deceive no student. Wisdom there* and truth, 
Not shy, as in the world* and to be won 
By slow solicitation, seize at once 
The roving thought, and fix it on themselves. 

What prodigies can power divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year, 
And all in sight of inattentive man ? 
Familiar with the effect, we slight the caOse, 
And, in the coqstancy of. nature's course. 
The regular return rf genial months, 
And renovation of a fiided world, 
See nought to wonder at Should God again, 
As once in Gibeon* interrupt the race 
Of the undeviating and punctual sun, 
How would the world admire ! but speaks it less 
An agency divine, to make him know 
His moment when to sink and when to rise. 
Age afl^ age, than to arrest his course ? 
All we behold is miracle ; but, seen 
So duly, all is miracle in vain. 
Where now the vital energy that moved» 
While summer was, the pure ai|d subtle Ijrmph 
Through the imperceptible meandering veins 
Of leaf and flower? It sleeps; and the icy touch 
Of unprolific winter has impress'd 
A cold stagnation on the intestine tide. 
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But let ^tvei nlMiGh^'go i<0tttid/ i 1^ diort months. 

And all lAa]) be t€Mftedvi l^te naked riioots, • 

Barren as Idtided, motong mindk dhe wind 

Makes wintrj^ masio^ tightng itt it goes, 

Shall put their griM:elld'<foliage onagatn. 

And, more aqpKrmg, and with ampler spread, > 

Shall boast new charms, and more dian theyh«v« 

• lost. 
Then eadi, in its peculiar honours clad, 
Shall pnb^sh, even to the distant ey«^ 
Its family and tribe. Laburnum, rich 
In streaming gM ; syringa, irory pure ; 
The scentless and the scented; rose; this r^, 
And of an humbler growth, the other ^ tali, 
And throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Of neighbouring cypress, or more sabie yew, 
Her silver globes, Hght as the foamy surf ' 

That the wind severs from tiie broken wave ; 
The lilac, various in array, now white. 
Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set ' 
With purple spikes pyramidal, as if. 
Studious of ornament, y6t unresolved 
Which hue she most approved, she chose them all : 
Copious of dowers the woodbine, pale and wan, 
But well compensating her sickly looks 
With never-clo3ring odours, early and late ; 
Hypericum all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flowers, like flies clothing her slender rods. 
That scarce a leaf appears ; mesereon too, 

* The Guelder rose. 
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ThougbL lesflefis, well altirod^ and Aick beeet 

With blushing wreathsi investuig ever j spray ; 

Althaea widi the purple eye ; the broom, 

Yellow and bri^t, as bullion unaUoy'd> 

Her blossoms ; and luxuriant above all 

The jasmine, throwing wide her ekgant sweets, 

The deep dark green of whose unvamish'd leaf 

Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 

The bright furofusion of her scatter 'd stars. — 

These have been, and these shall be in their day , 

And all this uniform, unoolour*d scene 

Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 

And flush into variety again* 

From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 

Is Nature's progress, when she lectures man 

In heavenly truth ; evincing, as she makes 

The grand transition, that there lives and works 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are his. 

That make so gay the solitary place. 

Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms, 

That cultivation glories in, are his* 

He sets the bright procession on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the year ; 

He marks the bounds which Winter may not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case, 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ, 

Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 
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Some Mj tlMl» SI tbe iv^M^ cf tbiags. 
When aD isrealMii tUrted into birU^ 
The in^int ekawaitii feomed » law. 
From whieh chej twenre not sincse; that under 

force 
Of that ooDtrriiiBg onUnanee tbej ibot^ 
And need not hiB immediate hand, who firet 
Prescribed tfadr course* to r^idate it now. 
Thus dream they, and contrive to save a God 
The incambranoe of his own ooncernsi and spore 
The great artificer of aU that moves 
The stress of a continwa] act, the pma 
Of unremitted vigihmce and care. 
As too laborious and severe a task* 
So man, the moth, is not afraid, it semns, 
To span omnipotence^ and measure might. 
That knows no measure^ by the scanty rule 
And standard of his own, that is to^y, 
And is not ere to-morrow's sun go down. 
But how should matter occupy a charge. 
Dull as it is, and satisfy a law 
So vast in its demands^ unless impelled 
To ceaseless service by a ceaseless force, 
And under pressure of some conscious cause ? 
The Lord of all, himself through all diffused. 
Sustains and is the life of all that lives« 
Nature is but a name for an effect, 
Whose cause is God. He feeds the secret fore, 
By which the mighty process is maintained* 
Who sleeps not* is not weary ; in whose s^bt. 
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Slow circling ages are as tnmftieBt days ; 

Whose work is without labour ; whose designs 

No flaw deforms, no difficuhy thwartt ; 

And whose beneficence no charge exhausts. 

Him blind antiquity profimed, not senrcd* 

With self-taught rites, and under various names, 

Female and male, Pomona, Pales, Pan, 

And Flora, and Vertumnus ; peopling earth 

With tutelary goddesses and gods 

That were not ; and oomrnaoding as they woukl 

To each some province, garden, field, or grore. 

But all are under one. One spirit, His 

Who wore the platted dioms with bleeding brows. 

Rules universal nature. Not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 

Of his unrivall'd pencil. He inspires 

Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 

In grains as countless as the seaside sands. 

The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 

Happy who walks with him ! whom what he fin is 

Of flavour or of scent in fruit or flower. 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 

In nature, from the broad majestic oak 

To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 

His presence, who made all so fiiir, perceived 

Makes all stiU fisurer. As with him no scene 

Is dreary, so with him all seasons please. 

Though winter had been none, had man been true, 
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And earth be puAU}j'd,;for.iu^tenaixt'p i?ak^ , > 
Yet not in vengoa^q,; a? this Mailing sl^y, .. /; 

So soon s>iccq^4i9g suph m a^gry x^ht, . / 

And these di8spl:yipg spqw;s, and this cl^ar ^tres^n ; 
Recovering fast its liqviid music, prQve. ( , 

Who then, jJiat has a mind well, strung and.tuoe^ } 
To contemplation, and within his reach . , ^ 

A scene so frigidly to his favourite task, . ; ] 

Would waste attention at the chequered board, > 
His host of wooden warriors to and fro , , | 

Marching and countermarching, with an eye . . / 
As'fix'd as marble, with a forehead ridged . ^ v 

And furrow'd into storms, and with a hand ; ,, . ) 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung ^ . :. . | 

In balance on his conduct of a pin ? . /; 

Nor envies he aught more their. idle sport, . >. ] 
Who pant with application misapplied., . , , , r 

To trivial toys, and pushing ivory ba|ls,j . / 

Across a velvet levd, feel a joy . | 

Akin to rapture, when the bauble y finds . , > 

Its destini^d goal of. difficult access. ,^ 

Nor deems \\» wiser .him? wljiq gives )us noon . ^ 

To miss, the pj^rceij's pl^ue, fromsbop to jshop, .,\\ 
Wandering,. anfi Jittgijing wjth unfolded silks . . ,( i 
The polish'd count^iv aind i^pproviog none, i 

Or promising ,witit§f)E^ilfii^, .to, <?^^leg|^u« . . // 

Nor him w)|^ by Ws.ya^ity^sedwc^ ,...., ,.n 
And soothed i&tp>^;^Q^9i.l;hat^eidiscera^vv! •, ^ j 
The differefl<jejOifatCfiH49frQ<na.4*yl?&» j . i. . .dl 
Frequents th^^^^^d^^i^Qticw? ,statfpft;d Jt|>er4?,., .,rj 
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As duly as' thfe l.dhgfbtd of th*' show, ' 
With glass at eye, and catalogue in hand, 
And tongue aeeompfish'd ih the fulsome cant 
And p^i£ntry that coxcombs learn with ease: 
Ofl as the price-deciding hammer falls, 
He^hote^ ¥t in his book, then raps his box. 
Swears 'tis a bargain, rails at his hard fate 
That he has let it pass — ^but never bids. 

Here'tnimoiefited, through whatever sij^n 
The sun proceeds^ I wander. Neither mist, 
Nor freezing "sky nor sultry, checking me, 
Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy. 
£ en in the spring 'and pla3rtime of the year. 
That calls the unwonted villager abroad 
With all her little ones, a sportive train, 
To gather kingcups in the yellow mead. 
And prink their hair with daisies, or to pick 
A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook. 
These shades are all my own. The timorous hare, ' 
Grown so familiar with her frequent guest. 
Scarce shuns me ; and the stockdove unalann'd 
Sits cooing in the pine-tree, nor suspends 
His lon^ love-ditty fbr my near approach. 
Drawn from his reftige in some lonely elm, 
That age or injury has hollowed deep. 
Where, on his bed of wool and matted leaves. 
He has outslept the winter, ventures forth 
To frisk awhilid, and bask in the warm sun. 
The squirrel, flippant, pi€fft, and fuD of play : 
He sees me, ^d'at once, swifba^ ft b^rd; 
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Ascends the nei^ibouniig beedi; there whisks his 

brush, 
And perics his eani» and 8tain|M, and cries aloud, 
With all the proitiness ef feiga'd alann, 
And anger insignificaatly fierce. 

The heart is hard in iiature» and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sjrmpathy, and therefore dead alike 
To lave and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjojring life, 
Nor feels their happiness augm«;it his own. 
The bounding fawn, that darts across the glade 
When none pursues, through mere delight of heart, 
And spirits buoyant with excess of glee ; 
The horse as want4Hi, and almost as fleet, 
That skims the spacious meadow at full speed. 
Then stops and snorts, and, throwing high his heels. 
Starts to the voluntary race again ; 
The very kine that gambol at high noon. 
The total herd receiving first from one 
That leads the dance a summons to be gay, 
Though wild their strange vagaries, and uncouth 
Their efforts, yet resolved with one consent 
To give such act and utterance as they .may 
To ecstasy too big to be sup^ress^d-*- 
These, and a thousand images of bliss. 
With which kind Nature gmces every scene, 
Where cruel man defeats not her design, 
Impart to the benevolent, who wish 
All that are capable of pleasure pleased 
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A far superior faappiaess to iheLni, 
The comfort of a reasonable joy. 

Man scarce had riseiH dbedient ta Hb call 
Who form'd him from the dust, hk future grave. 
When he was crown'd as never king was since. 
God set the diadem uptm his hea4 
And angel choirs attended. Wondering stood 
The new-made monarch, while befere him pass'd. 
All happy, and wXL perfect in tJieir kind, 
The creatures, sumraon'd from their various haunts 
To see thar sovereign, and confess his sway. 
Vast was his empire, absolute his power, 
Or bounded only by a kw, whose force 
Twas his sublimest privilege to feel 
And own, the law of universal love. 
He ruled wiUi meekness, they obey'd with joy; 
No cruel purpose lurk'd within his heart, 
And no distrust of his intent in theirs. 
So Eden was a scene of harmless sport, 
Where kindness on his part, who ruled the whole, 
Begat a tranquil confidence in all, 
And fear as yet was not, nor cause fer fear. 
But sin marr'd all ; and the reveh of man. 
That source of evils not exhausted yet. 
Was punish'd with revolt of his from him. 
Garden of God, how terrible the change 
Thy groves and lawns then witness'd I Every heart. 
Each animal, of every name, conceived 
A jealousy and an instinctive fear, 
And, conscious of some danger, either fled 



Precipitate thetkmthed nfeodtt df man, 

Or growrd'defiaiice iw sueh ' aMgty BOit, ^' 

As taught hiDDtiaiir«»)tveiaMiie In liifi turn. 

Thua InmuMdj 8Dd^fiifaal{)r acc^d ' 

Were dnnrwi^iroU'Faridiie^ and tn that boar 

The seeds oftmxekffr^ i^iat nueehave sw^l'd 

To such ^gantkand enormoos ]growtli, 

Were sown in human natijtfa'6 fhiitful soil. 

Hence date the persecutioii andthe pain 

That man infficts on ail inferior kinds, 

Regardless of dieir plaints. To make him sport, 

To gratify the fVenzy of his wrath, 

Or his base ^uttony, are oaiusl»s good 

And just in his account, why bird and beast 

Should suffer torture, and the streams be dyed 

With blood of their inhabiiani». impaled. 

Earth groans beneath the burden cft a war 

Waged with defenceless innocence, while he, 

Not satisfied to prey on all around, 

Adds tenfold bitterness to death by pangs 

Needless^ and GrBtWrmeMB ere he devours. 

Now happiest tiiey that occupy th^ scenes 

The moil remote fr^m his al^orr'd i-esort, 

Whom once, as delegate of God on earth, 

They fear'd, and aa hia perfect image loved. 

The wilderness is theirs^ with all its caves. 

Its hollow gUna, Its linekets; and its plains, 

Unvisilied by maiii. Th^e iSiey are free, 

And howl aad raar aa likes th^m, uncontrolPd ; 

Nor ask his leave to slnmb^ Wia play. 
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Woe to the tyiwHb iC tedve intBode 
Within the cmB^&ptM at thrar wild donuiin : 
The lion tdld httti^I «Mk«MiiflDck here ! 
And, if he spare hln, spases him on the terns 
Of royal ^n^rc^y aad tl^ou^ genetons scorn 
To rend »¥ietim tremUiqg at his foot. 
In measure, as bj force of instinct drawn. 
Or by neoassil^ coastram'dy they live 
Dependent xtipon man ; those in his fields. 
These at his ccib) and some beneaUi his roof; 
They :ffWfe too often- at how dear a rate 
He sells protection* Witness at his foot 
The spaniel dying for some venial £uiit, 
Und^ diyqction ef the knotted scourge ; 
Witaess.tb^i paiti^t ox* with stripes and yells 
Driven to th^ «lau^ter, goaded, as he runs, 
To madness i; while the savage at liis heeb 
Laughs al tlN^. frantic sufferer's fiiry, spent 
Upon the guiltless passenger overthrown. 
He too is witness^ noblest of the train 
That wait.0p aaani, the flight-performing horse : 
With unsui^Mcting t^adiness he takea 
His murderer on hi« back, and; push'd all day, 
WithbleediAg sides and flanks that heave for life, 
To the flac diMant goal, arrives and dies. 
So little mere^ shows who needs so much ! 
Does law, so jealous in the cause of aum, 
Denounce no doom on lihe delinquent? None. 
He live^.a^d. o*er his brimming beaker boastf. 
(As if barbarity, wave high desert) 

VOL. VII. I 
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The inglorious feat, and clamorous in praise 
Of the poor brute, seems wisely to suppose 
The honours of his matchless horse his own. 
But many a crime deem'd innocent on earth 
Is registered in heaven ; and these no doubt 
Have each their record^ with a curse annex'd. 
Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 
But God will never. When he charged the Jew 
To assist his foe's down-fallen beast to rise ; 
And when the bush-exploring boy, that seized 
The young, to let the parent bird go free ; 
Proved he not plainly that his meaner works 
Are yet his care, and have an interest all. 
All, in the universal Father's love ? 
On Noah, and in him on all mankind^ 
The charter was conferred, by which we hold 
The flesh of animals in fee, and claim 
O'er all we feed on power of life and death. 
But read the instrument, and mark it well : 
The oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no warrant there. Feed then, and yield 
Thanks for thy food. Carnivorous, through sin. 
Feed on the slain, but spare the living brute ! 

The Governor of all, himself to all 
So bountiful, in whose attentive ear 
The unfledged raven and the lion's whelp 
Plead not in vain for pity on the pangs 
Of hunger unassuaged, has interposed, 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
The injurious trampler upon Nature's law, 
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That claims forbeanince even for a brute. 

He hates the hardness of a Balaam's heart ; 

And, prophet as he was, he might not strike 

The blameless animal, without rebuke, 

On which he rode. Her opportune offence 

Saved him, or the unrelenting seer had died. 

He sees that human equity is slack 

To interfere, though in so just a cause ; 

And makes the task his own. Inspiring dumb 

And helpless victims with a sense so keen 

Of injury, with such knowledge of their strength. 

And such sagacity to take revenge. 

That oft the beast has seem'd to judge the man. 

An ancient, not a legendary tale. 

By one of sound intelligence rehearsed, 

(If such who plead for Providence may seem 

In modern eyes,) shall make the doctrine clear. 

Where England^ stretched towards the setting sun, 
Narrow and long, overlooks the western wave, 
Dwelt young Misagathus ; a scomer he 
Of God and goodness, atheist in ostent. 
Vicious in act, in temper savage-fierce. 
He journey 'd ; and his chance was as he went 
To join a traveller, of fat different note, 
Evander, famed for piety, for years 
Deserving honour, but for wisdom more. 
Fame had not lefl the venerable man 
A stranger to the manners of the youth, 
Whose face tqo was familiar to his view. 
Their way was on the margin of the land, 

i2 
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O'er the green. sumout of the ro(Mh whoa^ basi^^ .. ; 
Beats jback the roaring surge, scarce heard so bfighf 
The chf^ritjr that warm'd his heart was moved . . . , { 
At sight of the ijaaxx mpnster. With a smile . 
Gentle, and affable, and full of grace, 
As fearful of offending whom he wish'd 
Much to persuade, he plied his ear with, truths., > 
Not harshly thunder'd/ forth, or rudely pressed, . » ^ 
But, like his purpose, gracious, kind, aad sweet. 
'< And dost thou dream," the impenetrable iioan . ^ 
Exclaimed, ^* that me the lullabies of age, fj 

And fantasies of dotards such as thou, \ \ 

Can cheat, or move a moment's fear in me ? ^ 

Mark now the proof I give thee, that the brave ^ 
Need no such aids as superstition lends, ^ 

To steel their hearts against the dread of death." ^ 
He spoke, and to the precipice at hand /. 

Pushed with a madman's fury. Fancy shrinks, , . 
And the blood thrills and curdles at the thought . 
Of such a gulf as he designed his grave. < | 

But though the felon on his back could, dare , f 
The dreadful leap, more rational, his steed i j 

Declined the death, and wheeling swiftly round, . , // 
Or e'er his hoof had press'd the crumbling verge^ , { 
Baffled hi^ rider, sayed agaixust his wilL : » I 

The frenzy of the brain may. be redress'd ... ,y 
By medicine well applied^ but without grape , | 

The heart's in^anjty admits no cure. . , , . m 

Enraged the more by lyrhat might haye '^fonp^'M. i r 
His horrible intent,, agaijoi J)e sought,. . ,...,,j^ 
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Destruction, vnth a zeal to be destroj'd, 

With sounding whip, and rowels dyed in biood. 

But stin in vain. The Providence, that meant 

A longelr date to the far nobler beast, 

Spared yet again the ignobler for his sake. 

And now, his prowess proved, and his sincere 

Incurable obduracy evinced. 

His T&ge grew cool ; and pleased perhaps to have 

eam'd 
So cheaply the renown of that attempt, 
With looks of some complacence he resumed 
His road, deriding much the blank amaze 
Of good Evander, still where he was left 
Fix'd'niodonless, and petrified with dread. 
So on they fkred. Discourse on other themes 
Ensuing seem*d to obliterate the past ; 
And tamer far fbr so much fury shown, 
(As is the course of rash and fiery men,) 
The rude companion smiled, as if transformed. 
But 'twas a transient calm. A storm was near. 
An imsuspected storm. His hour was come. 
The impious challenger of power divine 
Was iioW to learn that Heaven, though slow to wrath. 
Is n^ver wit^ impunity defi^. 
His horse, as he had cati!^it his master's mood, 
Snorting, and starting Into sildden rage. 
Unbidden; and not now to be controlled, 
Rush'd to the cliiF, aiid, l^ing reached it, stood. 
At 0ttctt'th6sh6icl: unseated him: he flew 
Sheer o'er the craggy i)atrrr^ ; and, iinm^tr^ 
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Deep in the flood, found, when he sought it not, 
The death he had deserved, and died alone. 
So God wrought double justice ; made the fool 
The victim of his own tremendous choice, 
And taught a brute the way to safe revenge. 

I would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polish'd manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarned, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
The creeping vermin, lo&thsome to' the sight, 
And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes^ 
A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, the alcove. 
The chamber, or refectory, may die : 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 
Not so when, held within their proper bounds, 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 
Or take their pastime in the spacious field : 
There they are privileged ; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong. 
Disturbs the economy of Nature's realm. 
Who, when she form'd, designed them an abode. 
The sum is this. If man's convenience, health. 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are all — ^the meanest things that are, 
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As free to live, and to enjoy that life. 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made th6m all. 

Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 

To love it too. The spring-time of our years 

Is soon dishonour*d and defiled in most 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 

To check them. But, alas ! none sooner shoots. 

If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth, 

Than cruelty, most devilish of them all. 

Mercy to him that shows it is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act. 

By which Heaven moves in pardoning guilty man ; 

And he that shows none, being ripe in years. 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, 

Shall seek it, and not find it, in his turn. 

Distinguish'd much by reason, and still more 
By our capacity of grace divine. 
From creatures that exist but for our sake. 
Which, having served us, perish, we are held 
Accountable ; and God, some future day, 
Will reckon with us roundly for the abuse 
Of what he deems no mean or trivial trust. 
Superior as we are, they yet depend 
Not more on human help than we on theirs. 
Their strength, or speed, or vigilance, were given 
In aid of our defects. In some are foimd 
Such teachable and apprehensive parts, 
That man*s attainments in his own concerns. 
Matched with the expertness of the brutes in theirs. 



Are oft!(nideft)Tnaiiiuih/d ani^rbtini^^ bebiitd.' - - ^ 
Some show th^mae*s»gKaty4i£'txafitli • -^ ' 

And read witk sath^diBRnMioity in the (Mft't ' ' ^ 
And figniflrpf)^eaiianytis seenbt aiift, • / - — •/ 
That oft we owe our tafeCytoa 6kill '■ :■••'/ 
We coiddTfUDttcBchy and muBt despair to leaiti. '-'■' ^ 
But learn i^ottighlfey if not too piK>ud t9'St<M>p -- ^^ 
To quadruped miftruotorB) many a gdod • > ^ ■' • I 
And useful quality; snd virtue too^ " ■ ^'^' 

Rarely exemplified among oursdves^^ • '' '> -t <>/ 
Attachment <iiever to be weaned or ^luRi|^ed> " '^ ' ' > i '- 
By any chaa^ of forfiunc; proof alik^ - ■ '"' '^-^-1 
Against uoUndnesS) dbsetiee, ondnegteistr '^^ '' ^^^ 
Fidelity, that neither bribe not threat • "i* i' «. ^ 
Can move or; warp; and gratitude forstnfiil < > ' ^'' 
And tariirial fiiTours, lasting as the lifb, - . >tt l^^H 
And glisteowg even in the dying ey6. • • 1 

Man praises man* Desert ni arts* or jkrttiS' ^ / 
Wins public honour ; and ten thousand' ^it^ :^ > ■ > < < 
Patiently present at a sacred song» * '^^ ^ 

CommemoratLon-inad ; contebt to hear •< ' '• «< >i< '^ 
(O wonderful effect of music's power f) '■ • ^•" '«i ' 
Messiah's eulogy for Haadel's sidee. '> ^ 

But less, m^tbiokst than sacrilege might S6rr«>^ 
(For was it less^ what heathen wovdd hswe day|0 
To strip Jove*s slatutr of his oaloen wreath, 
And ha9^ it up in honour of a man ?) - n 

Much less might server when all that we design "" 
Is but to gratify an itching ear, • ' > ^ i 

And^ye tb^.day to axnufiioian's praise. ^ 
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RemelnbdrMl^ttidelB'.IWiM^ flidti»]M»irot)bflm' f 
Deaf as the d6lri*toikairiiua^,^fosg|»tty'.i '• - • . ^ 
Or can,tihe more) UttftHonnriofihisage'?'' * <> f 
Yes— we remember iun ; and irlnle ite pmite ' > ^ 

A talent so diviiie> remember too ' ! 

That Hm xnost holy book» from whom it canief ' ' ' 

Was never meant, was never usecl bc^Bre^ . 

To buckram oiU the memory of. a num. 

But hush I — the muse perhaps is too aerere ; 

And, with a gravity beyond the size 

And mea^ur^ df the offence, rebukes a deed 

Less impious than absiuid, aod owing more 

To want of jgd^^anent than- to wrong dengnu 

So in the chapel of aJd Ely House, 

When wandering Charfes» who meant to be die third, - 

Had fled from William, and the news was fieen}^ 

The simple clerky bi|^ loyal, did announce, 

And eke;^ rear right merrily, two staves, 

Sung to th0{)miaeaad glory of King George I 

— Man praises man ; and Garrick's meoiory next, 

When time hatb -somewbat mellow'd it, and made 

The idol of our worship while he lived 

The god of our idobtfry once more, • ' 

Shall have.its altar ; and the world shall go 

In pilgviibage to bow before his shrine. 

The theatre^ too- small, shaU snfibcate 

Its squeezed contents, and more than it adtmis 

Shall sigh, at their ei^dinion^ and i^turn 

Ungratified : for there some noble lord 

Shall stuff his shoulders with king Riohard's baaeh; ' 
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Or wrap himself in Hamlet's inky cloak, 

And strut, and storm, and straddle,, stamp, and stare, 

To show the world how Garrick did not act — 

For Garrick was a worshipper himself; 

He drew the liturgy, and framed the rites 

And solemn ceremonial of the day, 

And call'd the world to worship on the banks 

Of Avon, famed in song. Ah, pleasant proof 

That piety has still in human hearts 

Some place, a spark or two not yet extinct. 

The mulberry-tree was hung with blooming wreaths; 

The mulberry-tree stood centre of the dance ; 

The mulberry-tree was hymn*d with dulcet airs ; 

And from his touchwood trunk the mulberry-tree 

Supplied such relics as devotion holds 

Still sacred, and preserves with pious care. 

So 'twas a haUow'd time : decorum reign'd. 

And mirth without offence. No few retum*d, 

Doubtless much edified, and all refreshed. 

— Man praises man. The rabble, all alive. 

From tippling benches, cellars, stalls, and styes, 

Swarm in the streets. The statesman of the day, 

A pompous and slow-moving pageant, comes. 

Some shout him, and some hang upon his car, 

To gaze in his eyes, and bless him. Maidens wave 

Their kerchiefs, and old women weep for joy ; 

While others, not so satisfied, unhorse 

The gilded equipage, and turning loose 

His steeds, usurp a place they well deserve, [state ? 

Why? what has charm'd them? Hath he saved the 
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No. Doth he purpose its salvation ? No. 
Enchanting novelty, that moon at full, 
That finds out every crevice of the head ' 
That is not sound and perfect, hath in theirs 
Wrought this disturbance. But the wane is near. 
And his own cattle must suffice him soon. 
Thus idly do we waste the breath of praise, 
And dedicate a tribute, in its use 
And just direction sacred, to a thing 
Doomed to the dust, or lodged already there. 
Encomium in old time was poet's work ; 
But poets, having lavishly long since 
Exhausted all materials of the art, 
The task now falls into the public hand ; 
And I, contented with an humble theme, 
Have pour'd my stream of panegyric down 
The vale of Nature, where it creeps and winds 
Among her lovely works with a secure 
And unambitious course, reflecting clear, 
If not the virtues, yet the worth, of brutes. 
And I am recompensed, and deem the toils 
Of poetry not lost, if verse of mine 
May stand between an animal and woe, 
And teach one tyrant pity for his drudge. 

The groans of Nature in this nether world, 
Which heaven has heard for ages, have an end. 
Foretold by prophets, and by poets sung, 
Whose fire was kindled at the prophets' lamp, 
The time of rest, the promised sabbath, comes. 
Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh 
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Fiilfi]l*d their tard^ and disastrous course 
Over a smfbl world ; and what remains 
Of this tempestuous state of human things 
Is merely as the woriung of a sea 
Before a calm, diat rocks itself to rest : 
For He, whose car the winds are, and the clouds 
The dust that waits upon his sultry march, 
When sin hath moved him, and his wrath is hot, ' 
Shall visit earth in mercy ; shall descend 
Propitious in his chariot paved with love ; ^ 

And what his storms have blasted and de&ced ' -' 
For man*s revolt, shall with a smile repair. ' 

Sweet is the harp of prophecy ; too sweet' ' 
Not to be wrong'd by a mere mortal touch : " * * 
Nor can the wonders it records be sung ' - •• ^ 
To meaner music, and not suffer loss. 
But when a poet, or when one like me, ' 

Happy to rove among poetic flowers. 
Though poor in skill to rear them, lights at last ' 
On some fair theme, some theme divinely fkir. 
Such is the impulse and the spur he feels, 
To give it praise proportion'd to its worth, 
Tliat not to attempt it, arduous as he deems 
The labour, were a task more arduous still. 

O scenes surpassing fable, arid yet tru^e, 
Scente of accomplished bliss I which who can sei^,' ' 
Though bnt in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy ? ' ^ '^ 
Rivera of glhdnbsb wtnter all* ^le earth, ' ' ' " ' ^ 
And clothb atiicUknes V?ih bekutt; theVep^oadfi*'^^ 
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Of barreni^ess is, past. The fruitful field 

Laughs with abundance ; and the land> once lean^. . 

Or fertile only in its own disgrace^ 

Exults to see its thistly ciuri^e repeal'd> . i 

The various seasons woven into one^ 

Anj^ ,ttiat one season an etem^} springs 

The garden fears no blight, and needs no fence» ; 

For thf re is none to covets all are full. 

The lion, and the libbard, and the bear 

Graze with the fearless flocks ;. all bask at noon > i 

TogeUier>. or all gambol m the shade 

Of the same grove, and drink one common stream* i 

Antipathies are none. No foe to man . ^ 

Lurks in the serpent now : the mother sees, . , / 

And smiles to see, her infant's playful hand / 

Stretch'd forth to dally with the crested worm, i 

To stroke his azure neck, or to receive i 

The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. - 4 

All <;reature8 worship man, and all mankind | 

On^ Lprd, one Father. Error has no place ; , 

That creeping pestilence is driven away ; 

The breath of heaven has chased it. In the heart 

No passion touches a discordant string, . ; 

But all is harmony and love. Disease 

Is not : the pure and unoontaminate blood 

Ho|<jb i^ts due coui^se, nor fears die frost of age, ^ 

One song, employs all nations ; and all cry, ,, | 

" Wortfiy the Lamb, for he was. slain for us ,5." , ;.j 

The dwellers i|^ the yal^8,.apd qn thejrpcj^s.., ., v^ 

Sho^t.to.eac^.oth?T,,«;^^.ai^.moupt^i».^ „ / 
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From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round. 
Behold the measure of the promise fiU'd; 
See Salem built, the labour of a God ! 
Bright as a sun, the sacred city shines ; 
All kingdoms and all princes of the earth 
Flock to that light ; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her ; unbounded is her joy, 
And endless her increase. Thy rams are there, 
Nebaioth, and the flocks of Kedar there ; * 
The looms of Ormus, and the mines of Ind, 
And Saba's spicy groves, pay tribute there. 
Praise is in all her gates : upon her walls, 
And in her streets, and in her spacious courts, 
Is heard salvation. Eastern Java there 
Kneels with the native of the farthest west ; 
And iEthiopia spreads abroad the hand. 
And worships. Her report has travelFd forth 
Into all lands. From every clime they come 
To see thy beauty, and to share thy joy, 
O Sion I an assembly such as earth 
Saw never, such as Heaven stoops down to see. 
Thus heavenward all things tend. For all were 
once 
Perfect, and all must be at length restored. 

* Nebaioth and Kedar, the sons of Ishmael, and proge- 
nitors of the Arabs, in the prophetic scripture here alluded 
to, maj be reasonably considered as representatives of the 
Gentiles at large. 
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So God has greatly purposed ; who would else 
In his dishonour'd works himself endure 
Dishonour, and be wrong'd without redress. 
Haste, then, and wheel away a shattered world, 
Ye slow-revolving seasons ! we would see 
(A sight to which our eyes are strangers yet) 
A world that does not dread and hate his law 
And suffer for its crime ; would learn how fair 
The creature is that God pronounces good, 
How pleasant in itself what pleases him. 
Here every drop of honey hides a sting ; 
Worms wind themselves into our sweetest flowers ; 
And e'en the joy that haply some poor heart 
Derives from heaven, pure as the fountain is, 
Is sullied in the stream, taking a taint 
From touch of human lips, at best impure. 
O for a world in principle as chaste 
As this is gross and selfish ! over which 
Custom and prejudice shall bear no sway. 
That govern all things here, shouldering aside 
The meek and modest Truth, and forcing her 
To seek a refuge from the tongue of Strife 
In nooks obscure, far from the ways of men : 
Where Violence shall never lift the sword. 
Nor Cunning justify the proud man's wrong, 
Leaving the poor no remedy but tears : 
Where he, that fills an office, shall esteem 
The occasion it presents of doing good 
More than the perquisite : where Law shall speak 
Seldom, and never but as Wisdom prompts 
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And Equi^; not jenioiu more to gturrd 
A worAlfiiB fbrni) tium to decide aright : — 
Where Fashioii afaall not sanctify abuse, 
Nor smooth Good4ireeding (supplementBl grace) 
With lean performance ape the work of Lov^ ! 
Come then, and, added to thj many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth. 
Thou who akme art worthy ! It was thine 
By ancient covenant, ere Nature's Hrth ; 
And thou hast made it thine by purchase since. 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 
Thy saints proclaim thee king; and in their hearts 
Thy title is engraven with a pen 
Dipp'd in the fountain of eternal love. 
Thy saints proclaim thee king ; and thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes, who, could they see 
The dawn of thy last advent, long desired. 
Would creep into the bowels of the hills. 
And flee for safety to the falling rocks. 
The very spirit o£ the world is tired 
Of its own taunting question, ask'd so long, 
** Where is the promise of your Lord's approach ? ** 
The infidel has shot his bolts away, 
Till, his exhausted quiver yielding none, 
He gleans the blunted shafts that have recoil'd, 
And aims them at the shield of Truth again* 
The veil is rent, rent too by priestly hands, 
That hides divinity from mortal eyes ; 
And all the mysteries to faith proposed. 
Insulted and traduced, are cast aside. 
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As useless,, ,U>.tbe iiiofeii-anil.lo.die bsti; 
They nosf fif^e.^em'd the faithful^ and are praise^ 
Who, const%Dt only in r^ectang thee, ' 
D^9j^3r,Qa(lhead with a mankyr s Beal, 
And q^^ttl^eii;, oQce for their canor'a ^akei 
Blin^,^:;^ p. Ipve with darimeBS I yet e'en these 
WorUij|!^4^(Hx^)Qred with syeophants, who kaee 
Thy nan^^orijag, and then {Mreach.thee man I 
So fares tl^ churoh. But how t)ty church may 

The world t^Js^s little thought* Who will inay 

And what they wil). AH pastors are alike 

To wandering'^sih^ep, resoWed to follow none. 

Two ^91^ dj^vf^e.them all — ^Pleasure and Gain : 

For^^j^^^^ey live, th^y- sacrifice to these, 

And in tl^r service wage perpetual war 

With Cons(fienc& and with thee. Lust in their 

hearts, 
And mischief in their Imnds, tb(By roam the earth 
To prey ,up9n e^h other : stubborn, £lerqe> 
^^IBM^^^ fq^ing out th^ir own disgrace. 
Thy propnets spe^k pf i^uch ; and, noting down 
The feature§^p^}th^ lasl; degenerate times> 
£xhi]^i|}^^y Jiniea^nt of these. 
Come tlf^j^E^^, ^ded iQ tl^y many crowns. 
Receive ^f3f:,^e,j^,r^iaat as the rest, 
Due to thy last^^and most effectual work, 
Thy word ful^ll'd, the conquest of a wprldlt .. / 
He is the najgy n^n wli)se,lift5^*en dqw 
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From which at least a grateful few derive 

Some taste of coioifort in a world of woe ; 

Then let the sopereilknis great confess 

He serves his country, recompenses well ' 

The state, beneath the shadow of whose vine ^ 

He sits secure, and in the scale of life 

Holds no ignoble, though a slighted, place* 

The man, whose virtues are more felt than seen, ' 

Must drop indeed the hope of public praise ; 

But he may boast, what few that win it can^ ^ • 

That, if his country stand not by his skill. 

At least his follies have not wrought her fall. 

Polite Refinement offers him in vain 

Her golden tube, through which a sensu^d world 

Draws gross- impurity, and likes it well. 

The neat conveyance hiding all the ofilence^ 

Not that he peevishly rejects a mode 

Because that world adopts it. If it bear 

The stamp and clear impression of good sense, 

And be not costly more than of true worth. 

He puts it on, and, for decorum sake, ' 

Can wear it e'en as gracefldly as she. - *■ 

She judges of refinement by the eye, / ' « 

He by the test of conscience, and a heart 

Not soon deceived ; aware that what is base 

No polish can make sterling ; and that vice. 

Though well perfUmed and elegantly dress'd, ' 

Like an unburied carcass trick'd with flowers 

Is but a gartiish'd' nuisance, fitter far 

For cleanly ridubnee than fbr fiur attir^. ^ 
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So life glides smoothly and by stealth away. 

More golden than that age of fabled gold 

Renown'd in ancient song ; not vex'd with care 

Or stain'd with guilt, beneficent, approved 

Of God and man, and peaceful in its end. 

So glide my life away I and so, at last, 

My share of duties decently fulfilled, 

May some disease, not tardy to perform 

Its destined office, yet with gentle stroke. 

Dismiss me weary to a safe retreat. 

Beneath the turf that I have (^n trod. 

It shall not grieve me, then, that once, when call'd 

To dress a Sofa with the flowers of verse, 

I play'd awhile, obedient to the fiur. 

With that light task ; but soon, to please her more, 

Whom flowers alone I knew would little please, 

Let fall the unfinished wreath, and roved for fruit ; 

Roved far, and gather'd much : some harsh, 'tis true, 

Pick'd from the thorns and briars of reproof, 

But wholesome, well-digested ; grateful some 

To palates that can taste immortal truth ; 

Insipid else, and sure to be despised. 

But all is in His hand, whose praise I seek. 

In vain the poet sings, and the world hears, 

If he regard not, though divine the theme. 

'Tis not in artful measures, in the chime 

And idle tinkling of a minstreFs lyre. 

To charm his ear, whose eye is on the heart ; 

Whose frown can disappoint the proudest strain^ ' 

Whose approbation — prosper even mine. 
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FulfilFd their tardy atid disastrous course 
Over a sinftil world ; and what remmns 
Of this tempestuous state of liuman things 
Is merely as the working of a sea 
Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest : 
For He, whose car the winds are, and the clouds 
The diist thiat waits upon his sultry march, ' ' 

When sin hath moved him, and his wrath is hot. 
Shall visit earth in mercy ; shall descend 
Propitious in his chariot paved witii love ; ' ^ 

And what his storms have blasted and def^iced '-' 
Fbr man*s revolt, shall with a smile repair. ' • '» * 

Sweet is the harp of prophecy ; too sweet ' ' 
Not to be wrong*d by a mere mortal touch : " • ■ 
Nor can the wonders it records be sung * ' -* ^ 
To meaner music, and not suffer loss. 
But when a poet, or when one like me, ' 

Happy to rove among poetic flowers. 
Though poor in skill to rear them, lights at last 
On some fair theme, some theme divinely ikir, 
Such is the impulse and the spur he feels, 
To give it praise proportion'd to its worth, ' 

That not to attempt it, arduous as he deems 
The labour, were a task more arduous still. 

O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 
Scenes of accomplished bliss I which who can see,' ' 
Though but in dilstant prospect, and not feel 
His sour^refresh'^d with' fbretaste of the joy ? ' ' '^ ' 
Rivers of gladness imterrill' the earth, ' ' ' ' ^ 
And clotfife aft-cKtees wlih fcekuly ; iheYep^bddi^^^ 
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AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 



Dbar Joseph — ^five-and-twenty years ago-— 
Alas, how time escapes ! — 'tis even so—* 
With frequent intercourse, and always sweet, 
And always friendly, we were wont to cheat 
A tedious hour — and now we never meet I 
As some grave gentleman in Terence says, - 
('Twas therefore much the same in ancient days,) 
Good lack, we know not what to-morrow brings — 
Strange fluctuation of all human things I 
True. Changes will befall, and friends may part, 
But distance only cannot change the heart : 
And, were I call'd to prove the assertion true. 
One proof should serve— a reference to you» 

Whence comes it then, that, in the wane of life. 
Though nothing have occurr'd to kindle strife, 
We find the friends we fancied we had won, 
Though numerous once, reduced tQ few or none ? 
Can gold grow worthless that has stood the touch ? 
No ; gold they seem'd, but they were never such. 

Horatio's servant once, with bow and cringe, 
Swinging the parlour door upon its hinge. 
Dreading a negative, and overawed 
Lest he should trespass, begg'd to go abroad. 
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Go, fellow I— rVt»itf^E,?-T-.tm3amg shpTj *Wlt*— * 
Nay — stay at J^t^sf^e^rryo^K^ aJwaysgoi^g Q^i .. . ^ 
'Tis but a st^p^ i^i> just at thci strpet^ en<i^— , . 

For whatP^Aji please yoUf sir, to see a friend.— . , 
A friend ! Hoiratio ci:ied» and seem'd to start — ^ 
Yea niarry ahalt thou, and with all my heart. / 

And fetch mj doak ; for though the night be raw^// 
I'll see him too-^the first I ever saw^ i/ 

I knew the man, and knew his nature mild», , i / 
And wa3 his plaything pflen when a child ; . .1 
But somewhat at that moment pinch'd him close, 
Else he was seldom bitter or morose. 
Perhaps, his confidence just then betray'd. 
His grief might prompt him with the speech he 

made; 
Perhaps 'twas mere good humoin* gave it birth, 
The harmless play of pleasantry and mirth. 
Howe'er it was, his language, in my mind. 
Bespoke at least a man that knew mankind. 

But not to moralize too much, and strain 
To prove an evil .of which all complain ; 
(I hate long arguments verbosely spun ;) 
One story more, dear Hill, and I have done. 
Once on a time an emperor, a wise man, 
No matter where, in China or Japan, 
Decreed that whosoever should offend 
Against the well-known duties of a friend, 
Convicted once, should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare. 
The punishment importing this, no doubt. 
That all was naught within, and all found out. 



JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. lS7 

Oh, happy Britain I we have not to ifear 
Such h«fd and arbitrary measure h^e ; ' • ^' 
Else, conkl a law like diat which I relate 
Once have the sanction of our triple state, ^ 

Some few, that I have known in days of old, * ' 
Would run most dreadful risk of catching cold ; 
While you, my friend, whatever wind should blow, 
Might traverse England safely to and fro, 
An honest man, close-button'd to the chin, 
Broad-cloth wiliiout, and a warm heart within. 
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TIROCINIUM. 



It is not from his form, in which we trace 
Strength joined with beauty, dignity with grace. 
That man, the master of this globe, derives 
His right of empire over all that lives. 
That form, indeed, llie associate of a mind 
Vast in its powers, ethereal in its kind, 
That form, the labour of Almighty skill, 
Framed for the service of a freebom will. 
Asserts precedence, and bespeaks control. 
But borrows all its grandeur from the soul. 
Her's is the state, the splendour, and the throne, 
An intellectual kingdom, all her own. 
For her the memory fills her ample page 
With truths pour'd down from every distant age ; 
For her amasses an unbounded store. 
The wisdom of great naUons, now no more ; 
Though laden, not encumber'd with her spoil ; 
Laborious, yet unconscious of her toil ; 
When copiously supplied, then most enlarged ; 
Still to be fed, and not to be surcharged. 
For her the Fancy, roving unconfined. 
The present muse of every pensive mind. 
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Works magic wonders, adds a brighter hue 
To Nature's scenes than Nature ever knew. 
At her command winds rise and waters roar, 
Again she lays them slumbering on the shore ; 
With flower and flruit the wilderness supplies, 
Or bids the rocks in ruder pomp arise. 
For her the Judgment, umpire in the strife 
That Grace and Nature have to wage through life. 
Quick-sighted arbiter of good and ill, 
Appointed sage preceptor to the WiL, 
Condemns, approves, and with a faithful voice 
Guides the decision of a doubtful choice. 

Why did the flat of a God give birth 
To yon fair Sun and his attendant Earth ? 
And, when descending he resigns the skies, 
Why takes the gentler Moon her turn to rise, 
Whom Ocean feels through all his countless waves, 
And owns her power on every shore he laves ? 
Why do 'the seasons still enrich the year, 
Fruitful and young as in their first career ? 
Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rock'd in the cradle of the western breeze ; 
Summer in haste the thriving charge receives 
Beneath the shade of her expanded leaves, 
Till Autumn's fiercer heats and plenteous dews 
Dye them at last in all their glowing hues. — 
'Twere wild profusion all, and bootless waste. 
Power misemploy'd, munificence misplaced. 
Had not its author dignified the plan. 
And crown'd it wilJi the majesty of man. 
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Thus form'd, thus placed, inteiligeiit, and taught, 
Look where he will, the wonders God has wrought, 
The wildest scomer of his Maker's laws 
Finds in a sober moment time to pause. 
To press the important question on his heart, 
" Why form'd at all, and wherefore as thou art ?*' 
If man be wiiat he seems, this hour a slave, . 
The next mere dust and ashes in the grave ; 
Endued with reason only to descry 
His crimes and follies with an aching eye ; 
With passions, just that he may prove, with pain, 
The force he spends against their fury vain ; 
And if, soon afler having burnt, by turns, 
With every lust with which frail Nature burns, 
His being end where death dissolves the bond. 
The tomb take all, and all be blank beyond ; 
Then he, of all that Nature has brought forth. 
Stands self-impeach'd the creature of least worth, 
And, useless while he lives, and when he dies. 
Brings into doubt the wisdom of the skies. 

Truths that the leam'd pursue with eager thought 
Are not important always as dear*bought. 
Proving at last, though told in pompous strains, 
A childish waste of philosophic pains ; 
But truths on which depends our main concern, 
That 'tis our shame and misery not to learn, 
Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read. 
Tis true that, if to trifle life away 
Down to the sunset of their latest day, 



Then perish on futurity 9 wide «hore . 

Lfi^ fle^ijAg exhalations, found no more. 

Were all that Heaven required of .human kind, 

And all the plan, their destiny desiga'd, 

What none could reverence all might justly blame, 

And man would breathe but for his Maker's shame. 

But reason heard, and nature well perused, 

At once the dreaming mind is disabused. 

If all we find possessing earth, sea, air, 

Reflect his attributes who placed them there. 

Fulfil the purpose, and appear designed 

Proofs of the wisdom of the all-aeeing mind, 

'Tis plain the creature, whom he chose to invest 

With kingship and dominion o er the rest, 

Received his nobler nature, and was made 

Fit for the ppwer in which he stands arrayed ; 

That first, or last, hereafter, if not here. 

He too might make his author's wisdom clear, 

Praise him on earth, or, obstinately dumb, 

Suffer his justice in a world to come 

This once believed, 'twere logic misapplied 

To prove a consequence by none denied, 

That we are bound to cast the minds of youth 

Betimes into the mould of heavenly truth. 

That taught of God they m^y indeed be wise. 

Nor ignorantly wandering miss the skies. 

In early days the conscience has in most 
A quickness, which in later life is. lost : 
Preserved from guilt by salutary fears. 
Or guilty ^oQu relenting iuto tears. 
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Too careless often, as our jears proceed. 

What friends we sort with, or what hocks we read, 

Our parents jet exert a prudent care 

To £eed our ini^t minds with proper fare ; 

And wisely store the nursery by degrees 

¥^th wholesobie learning, yet acquired with ease. 

Neatly secured from being soil'd or torn 

Beneath a pane of thin translucent horn, 

A book (to please us at a tender age 

'Tis call'd a book, though but a single page) 

Presents the prayer the Saviour deign'd to teach. 

Which children use, and parsons — when they 

preach. 
Lisping our syllables, we scramble next 
Through moral narratiye, or sacred text ; 
And learn with wonder how this world began, 
Who made, who marr'd, and who has ransom'd 

man: 
Points whidi, unless the Scripture made them 

plain, 
The wisest heads mi^it agitate in vain. 
Oh thou, whom, borne on ftncy's eager wing 
Back to the season of Itfe's happy i^ring, 
I pleased remember, and, while memory yet 
Holds fast her office here, can ne'er forget ; 
Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; 
Whose humorous vein, strong sense, and simple 

style, 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 
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Witty, and well empby'd, and, like thy Lord, 
SpeiJdng in pu'ables Iris slighted word ; 
I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserv^ fame; 
Yet e'en in transitory life's late day, 
That mingles all my brown with sober gray. 
Revere the man whose Pilgrim marks the road, 
And guides the Progress of the soul to God. 
'Twere well with most, if books that cou^d ei^age 
Their childhood pleased, them at a riper age ; 
The man, approving what had charm'd the boy, 
Would die at last in comfbrt, peace, and joy, 
And not with curses on his heart, who stole 
The gem of truth from his unguarded soul. 
The stamp of artless piety, impressed 
By kind tuition on his yielding breast, 
The youth, now bearded and yet pert and raw. 
Regards with scorn, though once received with awe; 
And, warp'd into the labyrinth of lies. 
That babblers, call'd philosophers, devise. 
Blasphemes his creed, as founded on a plan 
Replete with dreams, unworthy of a man. 
Touch but his nature in its ailing part. 
Assert the native evil of his heart. 
His pride resents the charge, although the proofs 
Rise in his forehead, and seem rank enough i 
Point to the cure, describe a Saviour's cross 
As God's expedient to retrieve his bss, 

* See e Chron. xxvL 19. 
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The young apostate tickeos at the view, 
And hates it with the malice of a Jew^ 

How weak the barrier of mere nature proves, 
Opposed agaiost the pleasures nature k>ve8 1 
While self-betray 'd, and wilfully undone, 
She longs to yi^d, no sooner woo'd than woi^.. 
Try now the merits of this blest exchange 
Of modest truth for wit s eccentric range* 
Time was, he closed ais he began the day, 
With decent duty, not ashamed to pray ; 
The practice was a bond upon his heart, 
A pledge he gave £ot a consistent part ; 
Nor could he dare presumptuously dusplease 
A power, confessed so lately on his knees. 
But now farewell all legendary tales, 
The shadows fly^ philosophy prevails ; 
Prayer to the winds, and caution to the waves ; 
Religion makes the free by nature slaves. 
Priests have invented, and the world admired 
What knavish pdests promulgate as inspired ; 
TiU Reason^ now no longer overawed, 
Resumes her powers, and spurns the clumsy fraud ; 
And, common sense di&sing real day, 
The meteor of the Gospel dies away. 
Such rhapsodies our shrewd discerning youth 
Learn from expert inquirers after truth ; 
Whose only care^ mi^t truth presume to speak, 
Is not to find what ttiey profess to seek. 
And thus, well tutor*d only while we share 
A mother's lectures. and a nurse's care ; 

L 2 
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And tau^t at schobls hiufch myriiologic sftiiR* 
But sound' religion spisfringlyenbugh; ' 

Our earljr nonces' 6f truths dl6grkc6d, 
Soon loUe tiieir credit, and are all efl^ed. ' ' ' 
Would you your son should be a sot or dunce, • ' ^ ' 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all these at oncfe ; ' "' 
That in good time the stripling's finish'd taste " ' ^ 
For loose expense and fashionable waste "^^ 

Should prove your ruin, and his own at last ; ' 
Train him in public with a mob of boys, ' ' 

Childish in mischief only and in noise, 
Else of a mannish growth, and five in t6h ' '^ 

In infidelity and lewdness men. " • ' ' 

There shall he learn, ere sixteen winters old, ' '' ^ 
That authors are most useAd pawn'd or sold ; ' 
That pedantry is all that schools impart, ' ' 

But taverns teach the knowledge of the heart; ' *' 
There waiter Dick, with bacchanalrafei lays, 
Shall win his heart, and have Ms driink^n prstise, ^ 
His counsellor and bosom fniend i^all prove, ' ' ^*^ 
And some street-pacing harlot his first love. • '' ^ 
Schools, unless discipline were doubly strong, ^ '>«* ^^ 

Detain their adolescent charge too long ; '* * 

The management of tiros of erghteen "•"*'^ 

Is difficult, their punishment obscene. ' **' '^ 

* The author begs leave to explain. — Sensible that, without 
such knowledge, neither the aiicient poets nor hrstbHiin^ Hi 
be tasted, or indeed uadersjtood, fa6 4l>e» not m^ad tO' tOttoir^ 
fh« paiiM that ave UkeQ to Anstcujat « Ac(hp«I(bay.iii (ibe, r«li9ii)f 
of the heathen, bi|t mfit^}y tbi^t n^egloet of .c|iri8t^9il, 9,ult)^ 
which leaves him shamefully ignorant of his own. 
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The stqut ti^ citpUuis^ who«e sup^ior size 
The mmor hero^^view wi^ ef^vipua ^es, 
Becomes their patterns upon .whom they £x 
Their whole attention, and ape all hia tricks. 
His pri4e^ that ^cpmsto obey or to submit. 
With them is courage ; his efllrontery wit. 
His wi^ e^pursions, window-breaking feats. 
Robbery of gardens, quarrels in the streets, 
His hairbreadth 'scapes, and all his daring schemes^ 
Transport th(^in, and are made their favourite 

themes. 
In little bospnut such achievements strike 
A kindred spark : they burn to do the like. 
Thus, half accomplish'd ere he yet begin 
To show ifya peeping down upon his chin ; 
And, as maturity of years comes on. 
Made just the adept that you designed your son ; 
To ensure t;be pei;seyei:ance of his course, 
And.g^i^ ypiMT.monstious project all its force, 
Send him to college*. , If he there be tamed, 
Or in one article of .vicjS reclaimed. 
Where xu) regard. pf ordinanpes is shown 
Or look'd for npw« the fault must be his own. 
Some sneaking virtue lurks, in him, no doubt, 
Where neither i^tnuppets' charms, nor drinking bout, 
Nor j^unbling practices can find it out. 
Siipb yowtt^ of, spirit, and that spirit too, 
Y« AUfseriea of our boys, we owe to you : 
Iteiigh'^om oQ^Pseives the misehief more proceeds^ 
FW'iitibHb schoPls 'tis pubMc (bHy feeds. 
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The slaves of cdstom and establish^ mode. 

With packhorse constancy we keep the rotid. 

Crooked or straight, throngh quags or thorny dells, 

True to the jingling of our leader's bells. 

To follow foolish precedents, and wink 

With both our eyes, is easier than to think : 

And such an age as our's balks no expense, 

Except of caution and of common sense ; 

Else sure notorious fact, and proof so plain. 

Would turn our steps into a wiser train. 

I blame not those who, with what care they 6an, 

O'erwatch the numerous and unruly clan ; 

Or, if I blame, 'tis only that they dare 

Promise a work of which they must despair. * 

Have ye, ye sage intendants of the whole, 

A ubiquarian presence and control, 

Elisha's eye, that, when Gehazi stray'd, 

Went with him, and saw all the game he play'd ? 

Yes — ye are conscious; and on all the shelves ' 

Your pupils strike upon have struck yourselves. 

Or if, by nature sober, ye had then. 

Boys as ye were, the gravity of men, 

Ye knew at least, by constant proofs address'd 

To ears and eyes, the vices of the rest. 

But ye connive at what ye cannot ciu*e. 

And evils not to be endured endure,' 

Lest power exerted, but without success, 

Should make the little ye retain still less. 

Ye once were justly famed for bringing forth 

Undoubted scholarship and genuine worth ; 
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And in the fimuunent of fame still shines 

A glory, bright as that of all the signs, 

Of poets raised by you, and statesmen, and divines. 

Peace to them all I those brilliant times are fled, 

And no such lights are kindling in their stead. 

Our striplings shine indeed, but with such rays 

As set the midnight riot in a blaze ; 

And seem, if judged by their expressive looks, 

Peeper in none than in their surgeons' books. 

Say, muse, (for education made the song. 
No muse can hesitate, or linger long,) 
What causes move us» knowing, as we must, 
That these menageries all fail their trust. 
To send our sons to scout and scamper there, 
While colts and puppies cost us so much care ? 

Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play^place of our early days ; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill. 
The very name we carved subsisting still ; 
The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 
Though mangled, hacked, and hew'd, not yet de- 
stroyed ; 
The little ones, unbutton'd, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot ; 
As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; | 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dextrous pat; 
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The jp(l.^a?mg,«pec^w5le,ftt wc^ €WicUes. 
Such recoUectip^ of ouf owb 4eUghtS) 
That, viewing ^it^ if ^ s^eia aliqo^ to obUuQ • 
Our innoeepjb s\f^<t.^iQple y4^9rs agftin. i 

This fond attachment to the weU-^k^own place, . "■ 
Whepc^. first we i^tarted intQ life's iong race^ 
Maintain^ its hold with such untailiAg sway. 
We feel it e'en in age, and at om latent day*. . . y ,4 
Hark I hpw the sire of chits, whose futAirp 6h^Te,-r/. 
Of classic food begins to be his care, •' >/ .M 

With his own likeness placed oneither iw^p,\ ,>.i.j'i 
Indulges all a Other's heartieh glee 9 •. . ,^ i.,.^ 1 
And tells them, as he strokes their ^lyer lack^ , .; // 
That they must soon learn Latin» and to bpXs; .p- // 
Then turning, he regales his listenii^ wife . . . . u .! 
With all the adventures of his early life $ . , r// 
His skill in coachmanship, or driyij;i|g chai3e^ .w*V/ 
In bilking tavern-billsy and spouting play«;. .. 
What shifts he used^ detected in a scrape, . t. ,. t / 
How he was fiogg'd, or had the iuck to esQ^pe ;• 1 // 
What sums he lost at play, and bow h^ .spl^ - ' • 1 
Watch,^ ^eals, and all — till all his pranks «^e told* 'M 
Retracing thus his frolics^ ('tis a name v 

That palliates deeds of folly and of sbame^) . . • 1 
He gives the local bias all its sway ; . ) 

Resolves that where he play'd hid sons. shall |)lay, * > 
And destines their bright genius to be shown ^ • 1 
Just in the scene where he display'd his own. 
The meek and bashful boy will soon be taught 
To be as bold an^ forward as he <Hight ; 
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The rude will sciiffl^ thi<6^ wfUi ' ^e-enou^, ^ 
Great schools suit bea^t ih^ stttdy and the' rougli. " 
Ah, happy designation, prtKlent thoice, ' ' '' ' ' 
The event is sore ; expect it, and rejofce I ' *' ' 
Soon see your wish fldfill'd in either child,' 
The pert made perter, and the tame made Wild. 

The great indeed, by titles, riches, birth, '' 

Excused the incumrbrance of more solid trorth, 
Are' best disposed of where with most success 
They may acquire that confident address. 
Those habits of proAise and lewd expense. 
That scorn of all delights but those of sense, 
Which,'^ ^oiigh fn plain plebeians we condemn. 
With set Mith reason, all expect firom them. 
But families bf less illustrious fame. 
Whose chi^ distinction is their spotless name, 
Whose heirs, l^eir honours none, their income 

small. 
Must shine by true desert, or not at all. 
What diieam they of, that, with so little care 
They risi their hopes, dieir dearest treasure, there? 
They d#eam of Httle Charles or William graced 
With wig prolix, down flowing to his waist; 
They see the attentive crowds his talents draw. 
They hear him speak — ^the oracle of law. 
The ^t^er, who designs his babe a priest. 
Dreams him epiiBcxapaHly such at least ; 
And, wMle the playful jockey scours the room 
Briskly, astride upon the parlour broom, 
In fancy sees him more superbly ride 
In coach with purple lined, and mitres on its side. 
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Events improbable and strange as these, 

Which only a parental eye foresees, 

A public school shall bring to pass with o^se. 

But how ? resides such virtue in that air. 

As must create an appetite for prayer? 

And will it breathe into him all the zeal 

That candidates for such a prize should fieel, 

To take the lead and be the foremost still 

In all true worth and lit^ary skill ? 

<< Ah, blind to bright futurity, untaught 

The knowledge of the World, and dull of thought ! 

Church-ladders are not always mounted beat 

By learned clerks and Latinists profess'd. 

The exalted prize demands an upward look, 

Not to be found by poring oa a book. 

Small skill in Latin, and still less in Greek, 

Is more than adequate to all I seek. 

Let erudition grace him, or not grace, 

I give the bauble but the second place ;' » 

His wealth, fame, honours, all that I intend. 

Subsist and centre in one point — a friend. < • 

A friend, whatever he studies or negleets, 

Shall giv6 him consequence, heal all defects. 

His intercourse with peers and sons of peerB-«»-' 

There dawns the splendour of his ^ure yemn : 

In that bright quarter his propitious does 

Shall blush betimes, and there his glory rise. 

Your Lordfihip^ and Your Grace 1 what school can 

tbach 
A rhetoric equal to thosej parts of speech ? 
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What need of Homer's vetse or Tully's fMrose, 

Sweet inteijectioiM I if he learn but those ? 

Let reverend churls his ignorance rebuke» 

Who starve upon a dc^'s-ear'd Pentateuch, 

The parson knows enough who knows a ddke." 

Egregious purpose! wortfailj begun 

In barbarous prostitution of your son ; 

Press'd oa his part by means that would disgrace 

A scrivener's clerks or footman out of place, 

And ending, if at last its end be gained. 

In sacrilege, in God*s own house profaned. 

It may succeed ; and, if his sins shookl call 

For more than common punishment, it shall ; 

The wretch shall rise, and be the thing on earth 

Least qualified in honour, learning, worth, 

To occupy a sacred, awful post. 

In which the best and worthiest trouble most. 

The royal letters axe a thing of course, 

A king, that would, might recommend his horse ; 

And deans^ no doubt, and chapters, with one voice, 

As bound in duty, would confirm the choice. 

Behold your bishop ! well he plays his part. 

Christian in name, and infidel in heart, 

Ghostly in office, earthly in his plan, 

A slave at court, elsewhere a lady's man. 

Dumb as a senator, and as a priest 

A piece of mere cdiurch ftimiture at best ; 

To live estranged from God his total scope, ■ 

And his end sure, without one glimpse of hope. 

But, fair although and feasible it aeem, 

Depend not much upon your golden dream ; 
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For Provi(j[eQcer, tbat ^ee^i^.c(9poem'dtaex.empt 

The halloff^'d.bench f];om abisoltiit^ contempt^ 

In spite of ^U the wr^glerB mto place, 

StiU keeps a se^ or two for worth and gr^ce ; 

And therefore 'ti^, that> though the sight be rart^ 

We sometimes see a Lowth or Bagot there. 

Besides, school friendships are not always found, 

Though fair in promiscy permanent and sound ; 

The mo^t disinterested and virtuous minds, 

In early years connected, time unbinds 

New situations give a different cast 

Of habit, inclination, temper, taste; 

And he, that seem'd our counterpart at first, 

Soon shows the strong similitude reversed. 

Young heads are giddy, and young hewts aire wann^ 

And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 

Boys are, at best, but pretty buda.unbfewn, 

Whose scent and hues are rather gueas'd than 

known ; 
£ach dreams that each is just wha(t ha appeaca, 
But learns his error in maturer .yeai». 
When disposition, like assail unfurl'd^ 
Shows all its. rents and patches .toithe workL : 
If, therefore, e'^n when honest. in desiigH, > 
A boyisb.fnendship msy so ^opn.declme» 
Twere wiser sure to inspire a.lil^tleiieatit . 
With just abjt^urrenqe of sq meap a.part» 
Than s^,ypi^,sft|i,4i9. i^OKk aMA.^'ih &»ier . 
For wages so unl,ike^ M^.be|^^id«: i. "m* < ■ ^ 

Our publ}fijii?^p,rfipvwite.jre«^1^ tu. .1 . / 

That are of chief and most approved report. 
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To such* base Hopes,' in many ia sordid «ou1, 
Owe their repute in part, but not the whole. 
A principle, wiiose proud pretensions pass 
Unquestimi'd, though th^ jewel be but glass — 
That with a world, not t^Um over-nice. 
Ranks as a virtue, and is jet a vice ; 
Or rather a gross compound, justly tried, 
Of envy^ hatred, jealousy, and pride — 
Contributes most perhaps to enhance their fame; 
And emulation is its specious name. 
Boys, once on fire with that contentious zeal, 
Feel all the rage that female rivals feel ; 
The prize of beauty in a woman^s eyes 
Not brighter than in theirs ^e scTiolar's prize. 
HBe-spirfl of that competition bums 
With all varieties of ill by turns ; 
Each vainly magnifies his own success, 
Resents his fellow^s, wishes it were less, 
Exults in his miscarriage if he fail, 
Deemfrhifl reward too great if he prevail, 
And labours to surpass him day and night, 
Less for improvement thttn to tickle spite. 
The spuilis powerful, and I grant its^ree; 
It pricks the genius forward in its course, 
Allows short'timeft>r play, and nonefbr sloth ; 
And, felt alike by eaieh. advances both : 
But judge, wtiefle so much evil hitervenes^ 
The end, thriugh pJuuftible, not worth^the means. 
Weigh, for a moment^ cAassici^ desert 
Against a heart d^ptaved' and 'temper hurt; 
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Hurt too perhaps for life ; for eaflj wrong 
Done to the nobler part effects it long ; 
And you are staunch indeed in leaniing's cause. 
If you can crown a discipline, that draws 
Such mischiefs afler it, willi much applause. 

Connexion formed for interest, and endear'd 
By selfish views, thus censured and cashier'd ; 
And emulation, as engendering hate, 
Doom'd to a no less ignominiouB fete : 
The props of such jH*oad seminaries fall, 
The Jachin uid the BoaE of diem all. 
Great schools rejected then, as those that swell 
Beyond a size that can be managed well, 
Shall royal iastituticms miss the bays, 
And small acadenues win all the praise ? 
Force not my drift beyond its Just intent, 
I praise a scho<^ as Fope a government ; 
So take my judgment in his language dress'd, 
" Whate 'er is best administered is best." 
Few bovs are bom with talents ttiat excel. 
But all are capable of living well ; 
Then ask not, whether limited or large ? 
But, watch they strictly, or neglect their charge ? 
If anxious only that their boys way learn, 
While morals languish, a despised concern. 
The great and small deserve one common blame. 
Different in size, but in efiect the same. 
Much zeal in virtue's cause all teachers boast, 
Though motives of mere lucre sway the most ; 
Therefore in towns and cities they abound. 
For there the game they seek is easiest found ; 
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Though theroy in spite of all tbat care can do» 
Traps to catch youth are most abundant too. 
If shrewd, and of a well^oonstructed brain, 
Keen in pursuit, and vigorous to retain, 
Your son come forth a prodigy of skill ; 
As, wh^esoever taught, so form'd, he wiU ; 
The pedagogue, with self-complacent air. 
Claims more than half the praise as his due share. 
But if, with all his genius, he betray. 
Not more intelligent than loose and gay, 
Such vicious habits as disgrace his name. 
Threaten his health, his fortune, and his fiune ; 
Though want of due restraint akme have bred 
The symptoms that you see with so much dread ; 
Unenvied thare, he may sustain alone 
The whole reproach, the fault was all his own. 

Oh ! 'tis a si^t to be with joy perused, 
By aU whom sentiment has not abused ; 
New-^gled sentiment, the boasted grace 
Of those who never foel in the right place ; 
A sight surpass'd by none that we can show, 
Though Vestris on one leg still shine below; 
A father blest with an ingenuous son, 
Father, and friend, and tutor, all in one. 
How ! — rum again to tales long since forgot, 
^sop,.and Phaedrus, and the rest? — Why not? 
He will not blusfa» that has a father's heart, 
To take in childish plays a childish part ; 
But bends his sturdy back to any toy 
That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy : 
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Then why wmkgtt into e sMttgiBr's hand 

A task«8 iMkck'wkluii yout'own oofaroaiid, 

TiMtt i^f^ and ftaturof aakl yotxt int»tm% too, 

Seem with one roice to delegiMte to yovi ? 

Wlv^ hive a iodghig in aluouseuiyctiown 

For one whose teoderait thoughts dl hover round 

I your own ? 
This second weaning, neadieM as it is^ 
How doea it laeerate both yoiarlieart and his ! 
The indented stick, that loaes:day by day, ' 

Notch aftemotchy till all araamoodi'd away, 
Bears witaess, kng em hia dtSBusaion come, 
With what intenae desne hm waats his home. 
But though the joy» he Itopes bentath your roof 
Bid fair enough to ancwer>ui the proof. 
Harmless, and aafe, and maHuraJ* as they are^ 
A disappointment waits him even thnre : 
Arrived, he fi^ls an. unexpected eba&ge ; 
He blushes, hanga his head, is ahy and strange, 
No longer takes, aa once, with, fearless ease, 
His fi»rouirite atadd betweaiir ^hia ftdier's knees, 
But seeks the oonMv of some distant seat, 
And eyes tlie door, > and watelms a^ratreat, 
And, laaat fiwdlitfr iHiene WaiiouUl be meat, 
Feels all hisiha|ipidAt|ri3rileg0s'lofct 
Alas, poor boy f »***tU minimal dflbdt 
Of love byiabsettoe4^ill';dtintd respect. 
Say, what; aceampliahivialits, at school acquired, 
Brings he, to, stvaet^ 'ir|>t8 f|9 4»deBired ? 
Thou welLdasiw'i8tiaa>aJiail»tt4 asn. 
Unless ihy conscious heart acknowledge— ^none ; 
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None that, m Ay doneafeic «»«§> w >ge w > 

He had ii^tt«M4e Wft oim with aiei^^adiB0B(i» 

ThougH>9oine^.perbiqp6»tlttt ah^ck lh|y fr rtiwg mtod, 

And better aeyer Imuti'^ or left, behind. 

Add too, thfil^ thw estra^ged^ thevi cantt «blabi 

•jS^^AO Jijndai|8 bos eonfidcnoe agwn; 

That here begins with most that long oomplaint 

Of filial franlflieas k)sl» and lore grown fmat> 

Which> mtk iiegie«ied> in Mfe's waning jean ' 

A fMffent p0ttrs inio regitfdleM ears. 

Like,^ait«rpiflai9y danglhig under .trees 
By slendee.l^reads, and swinging in the breeae, 
Which fikUl J bewvay and acre disgraoe 
Thetbougbsi^ in whieh are bred the unseemlj race ; 
While every worm industriouriy weaves 
And wi»dfl his web iJboiA Ihe rivell'd leaves ; 
So numerous are the foUies that annoy 
The mind and heart of every sprightly boy ; 
ImagiQalioiistioxioUs and perverse* 
Which adaBoatdoa can alone disperse* 
The cnpMNlchtng miisitnee ariEs a laithM hand, 
Patient, aSsotianalf v of high cenamand, 
To check th» procreatibn of 'a breed 
Sure tonxhaust the pkuMI on #hi6h theyt fWdf 
*Ti8 not enough that Grtiek or Romim pa^ 
At stated hours, hi^ifrtfakish thchights «igage ; 
E*en in his pastimes he reqiiiiles a fiiead • 
To wam» and feadi him safely to unbend ;^ 
O'er all hisipleastiras gently to preside, - > 
Watch his emotimss^atid 0teifi»dl their M&v '' - 

vouvii. "J .i' .1 '..]••• » ' '• ' ' i* • 
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And levying -dius, and with aoi easy swajf 

A tax of profit ftvm his wery play. 

To impress a vahie, not to be emsed^ 

On moments squandered ek^ and running all to 

waste. 
And seems it nothing in a father's eye 
That unimproved those many moments fly? 
And is he well content his son should find 
No nourishment to feed his growing mind, 
But conjugated v^bs and nouns declined ? 
For such is all the mental food punrey'd 
By public hackneys in the. schooling trade ; 
Who feed a pupil's intellect with store 
Of syntax, truly, but with little more ; 
Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flook, 
Machines themselves, and govem'd by a' clocks 
Perhaps a father, blest with any brauis. 
Would deem it no abuse, or waste of pains, 
To improve this diet, at no great expense, ' 

Witli savoury truth and wholesome oonunon sens^ ; 
To lead his son, for prospects of delight. 
To some not steep, though philosophic, height, 
Thence to exhibit to his wondering eyes 
Yon circling worlds, their distance, and their size, 
The moons of Jove, and Saturn's belted ball. 
And the harmonious order of them all ; 
To show him in an insect or a flower 
Such microscopic proof of skill and power, 
As, hid from ages past, God now displays 
To combat atheists with in modem days ; 
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To spread theearth belbi fe hioii aod eoiom^nd; • 
With designation of the isager)& end» ' / 

Its various parts to his attentive BOie, > 
Thus bringing home to him the moat remote. ( • 
To teach his heart to glow with generous flame, 
Caught from the deeds of men of ancient inoie ; ' 
And, more than dl, with oommendattoo dtte» 
To set some hting worthy in his view, . 
Whose fair example may at once inspire 
A wish to eofiy what he must admire. 
Such knowledge, gain'd betimes, and which appears, 
Though sofid, not too weighty for his years. 
Sweet in itself and not forbidding sport. 
When health domanda it, of athletic sort, 
WouJIidmake hinv^-^^what some lovely boy« ha?« been« 
And more; than' one perhaps that 1 have seen*^ 
An evidence .and reprehension both 
Of the meirci sdboolboy's lean and tardy growth. 

Art thou. SI man professionally tied, 
Withal, thy. &culties elsewhere ^>plied, 
Too busy to, intend a meaner care 
Than-tittW to enrich thyself, and next thijae heir ; 
Or art thou {aa, though rich, perhaps thou art) 
But>|M>Qr itk knowledge, having none to impart :— 
Behold that! figure, neat, thoi^h plaitily clad ; 
His sprightly mingled with a shade of sad ; 
Not of a nimble tongue, though now andtli^n 
Heard to aitieulsite like other men ; . . . . - 

No jester, 4Mul ydt U¥cdy in^diseops^. :, / 

His phrase -well oh^^eni otem^ «nd fuilpf ibroe t 

M 2 
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And hisaddressi if JdQt quke French m ease^ 
Not English stifiv but frimky and forpi'd to please ; 
Low in the worl^ because he scores its arts ; 
A man of letters, mannerS) morals, parts ; . 
Unpatronized, and therefore little known; 
Wise for himself and his few friends alone- . 
In him thy well-appointed proxy see, 
Arm'd (f>r a work too difficult for thee ; 
Prepared by taste, by learning, and true worth, . 
To form thy son, to strike his genius forth ; 
Beneath thy roof, beneath thine eye, to prove 
The force of discipline when backed by love ; 
To double all thy pleasure in thy child^ 
His mind informed, his morals undefiled. 
Safe under such a wing, the boy shall show 
No spots contracted among grooms below, 
Nor taint his speech with meannesses, designed 
By footman Tom for witty and refined. 
There, in his commerce with the liveried herd, 
Lurks the contagion chiefly to be fear*d ; 
For since (so fashion dictates) all, who claim 
A higher than a mere plebeian fame, 
Find it expedient, come what mischief may, 
To entertab a thief or two in pay^ 
(And they that can afford the expense of more. 
Some half a dozen^ and some half a scpre,) 
Great cause occurs to save him from a band 
So sure to spoil hin^ and so near at hand ; 
A point secured, if onqe he be supplied 
With some such Mentor always at hi^ side. 
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Are such men rare? petteps they wotdd abound 

Wei'e oe^ujiation easier to be found, 

Were education, else so sirfe to fail. 

Conducted on a manageable scale. 

And schools, that have oudived all just esteem, 

Exchanged for the secure domestic scheme.— 

But, having found him, be thou duke or earl. 

Show thou hast sense enough~to prize the pearl. 

And, as thou wouldst the advancement of thine heir 

In all good fkculties beneath his care, 

Respedt, kk is but rational and just, 

A man deiem'd worthy of so dear a trust. 

Despised by thee, what more can he expect 

From youthful fblly than the same neglect ? 

A flat and f^tal negative obtains 

That instant upon all his future pains ; 

His lessons tire, his mild rebukes offend. 

And all the instructions of thy son's best friend 

Are a stream choked, or trickling to no end. 

Doom him not then to solitary meals ; 

But recollect that he has sense, and feels 

And that, possessor of a Soul refined. 

An upright heart, and cultivated mind. 

His post not mean, bis talents not miknown. 

He deems It hard to vegetate alone. 

And, if a^itted at thy boa^d he sit, 

Account hiiii ho just mark for idlfe wit; 

Offend not hllh, whom modesty restrains 

From repartde,' wiih'jotes that he disdains ; 
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Much less transfix Ms feeHrigs Mth an bttth'; ' " '^ 
Nor frown, uhless hfe vanish with-the cfcJtfi.-^ ' '^ 
And, trirtt mie, his utility nwy reafch - ' • . .n // 
To more than he is hired or bound toteadh ; ' ^ 
Much trash tmutter'd, aii4 some ills undone;' ' '.''^ 
Through reverence of th6 censor of Ay »An\ " ' -^ 
But, if thy t^lebe indeed unclisto, » - '^ ' ' '^ 
Foul with excess, and with discourse dbscene^,- '"'^^ 
And thou a wretch, whom, fb&owtng h^r ^M-plttti,*' 
The world accounts an honourable man', ' ' '* " '^^* 
Because forsooth thy courage haa been in^,' ■ • ^ '^ 
And stood the test,' perhaps on the wrong ^d^*^'^ 
Though thou hadst never grace enoiigh-^td prb\fe ^^ 
That any thing but vice could win thy Idve^j^ii-i^"/ 
Or hast thou a polite, card-jdaying wife, ^ "'^^^ ^' 
Chained to the routs that she frequents fb^ lifeV "^ 
Who, just when industry begins to snore; " »"/ 
Flies, wing'd with joy, to some coach ^crovtf^ded- ddtti* ; 
And thrice in every winter throngs thitie own '• * ^ 
With half the chariots and sedans in iown ' ' d 
Thyself meanwhile e'en shifting as tliou mayit J^'^' 
Not very sober though, nbr very chaste; ■ • '• "^^ 
Or is thine house, though lens supett^ thy rank, '' 
If not a scene of pleasure, a mere blank,' • '< -^ 
And thou at best, and in thy soberest mood, • '*•' 
A triflier vain, and empty 6f all good; — » ' ^H 

Thbiigh mercy fbr thyielf thou Canst hare AQne, • 
Hear Nature plead, show meticy to thy son* f-i/ 
Skv^ from his home, where ^ver^^y 'brings Ibrth 
Some misdiief fatal to hb Aiture woith> ^ i.I^ 
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Find him a better in a distant spot. 

Within some pious pastor's humble cot, 

Where vile example (yours I chiefly mean, 

The most seducing, and the oflenest seen) 

May never more be stamp'd upon his breast, 

Not yet perhaps incurably impressed. 

Where early rest makes early rising sure, 

Disease or comes not, or finds easy cure, 

Prevented much by diet neat and plain ; 

Or, if it enter, soon starved out again : 

Where all the attention of his faithful host, 

Discreetly limited to two at most, 

May raise such fruits as shall reward his care. 

And not at last evaporate in air : 

Where, stillness aiding study, and his mind 

Serene, and to his duties much inclined. 

Not occupied in day dreams, as at home. 

Of pleasures past, or follies yet to come, 

His virtuous toil may terminate at last 

In settled habit and decided taste.- 

But whom do I advise ? the fashion«led. 

The incorrigibly wrong, the deaf, the dead ! 

Whom care and cool deliberation suit 

Not better much than spectacles a brute ; 

Who, if their sons some slight tuition share. 

Deem it of no great moment whose, or where ; 

Too proud to adopt the thoughts of one unknown. 

And much too gay to have any of their own. 

But courage, man I methought the Muse replied, 

Mankind are various, and. the world is wide : 
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The ostdcli; 8ilIii^)^i|ft^>l(sat^t^'^'Misd^- "" 

And form'd o£i^bdln^i«}U)tf|l& piit)M'« kainA, < ' '' 
Commits her ibggsi^ inettutious^ td (^^dust, ' > - « <'' 
Forgetful that theifodD niiy^csnish'thetrti^t'; >• '• '^i^ 
And, while on fHublio norsevies ehey i»elyy ' ' ' ^ • ' > 
Not knowing, and t<x) oft not' cariio^' why, •' » » ^^ 
Irrational ih what they thus ■pr^l-,' • * ^"' '^ 
No few, that would seem wise^ i^sepfubleiien ^ ^ " ^/ 
But all are not alike. Thy warning ' voide * ' ' ' ' >'*< 
May here and there prevent >emiiieoui ehoil^; i^>W 
And some, perhaps, who, busy las-l^iey ore,: '^' <'<! •- 1 
Yet make their progeny their deai^esl oare,^ UrnvO 
(Whose hearts will ache,€Naoe<toldwhsttilis>fnayTeadU 
Their offspring, left upon so wildo-heach;)-' ^^'i n^^ 
Win need no stress of argument to tfttilbiiee^))'^ ^o'/ 
The expedience of a less adventurous coubsif : 
The rest wi!l slight thy t»)utisel,< or eond^mti'^ • >i( 1 
But they have human feelii^-^^tiirn to themu" '>i^ 
To you, then, tenants of life's middfeifft^' i '1^ 
Securely placed between the small 'dmd grfelit^' .t<^(l 
Whose character, yet undebaubh^d^retidiiiS'^' ">- il' 
Two-thirds of all die virtue that reiiianis,- t. ti i.t^/- 
Who, wise yourselves, desire jrohr 'Mbs shmikl' k«M 
Your wisdom and your ways— toydu I tttmi^: i .i»J^ 
Look round you on a world perveffseiy ^llfid" ; > ^ • > i^I 
See what contempt is fallen oti hioitati-kiiid ; * • ^ ^ 
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See wealth abused, and dignities misplaced^ 
Great titles, offices, and trusts disgraced^ " ^ 

Long lines of ancestry, renowi](*d o£ old, • - ■ > ^ ' 
Their noble qualities all quenched and cold ; 
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See Bedlam'ft:€ii<)^te!kicfl«i4toiMGNdriU<;bif9e 
Surpass'* in fr0iwyiJ3jitl»<«rt«ilrtUb(toge>;|. r.i i !, / 
See great coaiiiumikrS'liwktfig.iirarAlradiy-;. i '•• 
Great lawyens, ]aiw)^n wU)ioa4^.atiMl7 foild^ ; * 
ChurchmeDy in whose «8teen ithdir l3ie8*> employ .,. / 
Is odious, ^d ttkeir wages all their joy« . • ' i . ^ 
Who, far enough Ifomiuiswhiiig tiheir ahelv«« ^ - i 
With Gos^l lore» turn infidek themsehre^ ; / 

See womanhood despiaed, bnd mfltnhood shamed * 
With urfkmy loo nauseous to be namedi 
Fops at all «ovn€a», Jadylice In mien» 
Civeted fellows^ smdt eve they are seen, 
Uhe>€9«rfie and itude in ownners, and their tongUi . 
On fire wit& cudsesi and with nonsense hu^g, ^ ' . 
Now f[ush'd(«rith<drttnk6nne8s, now with whoredow 

Their breath a sample of last night's regale ; 
See Yolimtbeiv in all the vilest arts, 
Men weUTendoir-d» -of honourable parts, 
Designed hy; Nutuire wise, but self-made fooi^i , 
All these,4i0di mote like these, were bred at schools^ 
And if it chaiaceyHafi sometimes chance it wil\, • > « 
Tba^ tbDttgh scheol*bred Iher boy be virtuoua stiU ; 
Such raue exdepliona^ shining in the darj^ 
Prove, Mher iJ^n impeaoh, the just remark ; 
As here and theve a twinkling «tar descried 
Serves but to show how black is all heside-i 
Now look on bim^ whose very voice in tcme. 
Just echoes thine* whose feati^<es are thine .^wn, . 
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And stroke his polish'd cheek of purest red. 
And ky thine hand upon his flaxen head, 
And say. My boy, the unwelcome hour is come, 
When thou, transplanted from thy genial home. 
Must find a colder soil and bleaker air. 
And trust for safety to a stranger's care ; 
What character, what turn thou wilt assume 
From constant converse with I know not whom ; 
Who there will court thy friendship, with what views. 
And, artless as thou art, whom thou wilt choose ; 
Though much depends on what thy choice shall be, 
Is all chance-medley, and unknown to me. 
Canst thou, the tear just trembling on thy lids. 
And while the dreadful risk foreseen forbids ; 
Free too, and under no ccmstraining force, 
Unless the sway of custom warp thy course ; 
Lay such a stake upon the losing side, 
Merely to gratify so blind a guide ? 
Thou canst not ! Nature, pulling at thine heart, 
Condemns the unfatherly, the imprudent part. 
Thou wouldst not, deaf to Nature's tenderest plea, 
Turn him adrift upon a rolling sea, 
Nor say. Go thither, conscious that there lay 
A brood of asps, or quicksands in his way ; 
Then, only governed by the self-same rule 
Of natural pity, send him not to school. 
No— guard him better. Is he -not thine own, 
Thyself in miniature, thy flesh, thy bone ? 
And hopest thou not, ('tis every Other's hope») . 
That, since thy strength must with thy years elope. 
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And thou wilt need some comfort to assuage 
Health's last ferewell, a staff of thine old age, 
That then, ih recompense of all thy cares, 
Thy tfhild sh^ lAow respect to thy gray hairs, 
.Beiriend thee, of idl other friends bereft. 
And give thy life its only cordial left ? 
Aware then how much danger intervenes, 
To compass that good end, forecast the means. 
Hid heart, now passive, yields to thy command ; 
Sectore it thine, its key is in thine hand ; 
It ihon desert thy charge, and throw it wide, 
Nor heed wh^lt goests there enter and abide, 
Compliaio not if attachments lewd and base 
Supplaait thee in it, and usurp thy place. 
But, if thou guard its sacred chambers sure 
From viclotis ininal^s -and delights impure, 
Eidier his gratitude i^iall hold him fast. 
And keep him warm and filial to the last ; 
Or; if' l^e^ prove uM^d» (as who can say 
But, 'being fifmn, and therefore frail, he may?) 
One comfort yet skdl cheer thine aged heart, 
Howe'er he slight thee, thou hast done thy part. 

Ohr, barbarous I wouldst thou with a Gothic hand 
Pull down the schools— what ! — all the schools i' th' 

latod ; 
Or throw them up to livery-nags and grooms. 
Or tank them imto shops and auction-rooms ? 
A captious question, sir, (and yours is one,) 
D^sef^es ai) atlswer similar, or none. 
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Wouldst thou, possessor of a flock, employ 
(Apprised that he is such) a careless boy, 
And feed irim itiedl, ta&d gire Imn* handsome pay. 
Merely to sleep,- and let them tnm astray ? 
Survey our schools and colleges, and see 
A sight not much unlike my simile. 
From education, as the leading cause, 
The public character its colour draws ; 
Thence the- prevailing manners take their cast. 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste. 
And, though I would not advertise them yet, 
Nor write on each — This SwMing to be Let, 
Unless the world were all prepared to embrace 
A plan well worthy to supply their place ; 
Yet, backward as they are, and long have been. 
To cultivate and keep the morals clean, 
(Forgive the crime,) 1 wish them, I confess. 
Or better managed, or encouraged less; 
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THB YEARLY DiSTBGSS; OR TITHING TIM£ 
AT STOCK IN ESSEX. 

Verses addressed to a Country Clergyman, complaining of the 
disagreeableness of the day annually appointed for receiv- 
ing the Dues at the Parsonage. 

-Comb, ponder weD, for 'tis no jeBt» 

To lau^ it would be wrong, 
The troubles of a worthy priest. 

The burthen of my song. 

This priest he merry is and blithe 

Three quarters of a year 
But oh t it cuts him like a si the, 

When tithing time draws near. 

He then is full of fright and fears, 

As one at point to die, 
And long before the day appears, 

He heaves up many a sigh. 

For then the farmers come jog,, jog. 

Along the miry road. 
Each heart as heavy as a log. 

To make their pa3anents good. 

In sooth the sorrow of such davs 

Is not to be express'd. 
When he that takes and he that pays 

Are both alike distressed. 
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Now all unwelcomeatkis ^es 
The clumsy swaing tS&f^t, 

With rueful ^es axidfbald pates-t-. < 
He trembles at the sight 

And well he may, for well he knows' 
Each bumpkin of the clan, 

Instead of payilig what he owes, 
Will cheat him if he can. 

So in they come — each makes his leg, 
And £ings his head before. 

And looks as if he came to beg, . 
And not to quit a score. 

<^ And how does miss and madam do, 

The little boy and all ?" 
" All tight and well. And how do /you, 

Good Mr. What-d*ye-call ?" 



The dinner comes, and down they ^it. 
Were e'er such hungry folk ? ..^ ^ 

There's little talking, and no wit ; r 
It is no time to joke. 

One wipes his nose upon his sleeve. 

One spits upon the floor. 
Yet not to give offence of, grieye^.. • 

Holds up the cloth before. 
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The punch goes round, and they are dull 

And lumpish still as ever ; 
Like barrels with their bellies full, 

They only weigh the heavier. 

At length the busy time b^ins. 

« Come, neighbours, we must wag—" 
The money chinks, down drop their chins, 

Each lugging out his bag. 

One talks of mildew and of frost, 

And one of storms of hail, 
And one of pigs that he has lost 

By maggots at the tail. 

Quoth one, << A rarer naan than you 

In pulpit none shall hear : 
But yet, methinks, to tell you true. 

You sell it plaguy dear." 

O why are farmers made so coarse. 

Or clergy made so fine ? 
A kick, that scarce would move a horse. 

May kill a sound divine. 

Then let the boobies stay at home ; 

*Twould cost him, I dare say, 
Less trouble taking twice the sum 

Without the clowns that pay. 
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SONNET 

ADDRESSED TO HBNRT COWPBR, B8Q. 

On his emphaticftl smd intereBting Delivery of the Defence of 
Warren Hastings, Esq. in the Hoase of Lords. 

CowPER, whose silver voice, task'd sometimes hard. 

Legends prolix delivers in the ears 

(Attentive when thou read'st) of Englaad's peers, 
Let verse at length yield thee thy just reward. 

Thou wast not heard with drowsy disregard, 
Expending late on all that length of plea 
Thy generous powers, but silence honour'd thee. 

Mute as e*er gazed on orator or bard. 

Thou art not voice alone, but hast beside 

Both heart and head; and couldst with music 
sweet 
Of Attic phrase and senatorial tone. 
Like thy renown'd forefathers, far and wide 

Thy fame diffuse^ praised not for utterance meet 
Of others^ speech, but magic of th^ own. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO DR. DARWIN, 

AUTHOR OF " TSS JBOT^^flC OARDBW." 

Two Poets,* (poets, by report, 

Not oft so well agree,) 
Sweet harmonist of Flora's court I 

Conspire to honour thee. 

They best can judge a poet's worth, 
' Who oft themselves have known 
The pangs of a poetic birth 
By labours of their own. 



I . 



We therefore pleased extol thy song, 
Though varioQS, yet complete, 

Rich, in emb^iishmeni as strong. 
And ieacoed as 'tis sweet. 
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No envy mingles with our praise. 
Though, poi4d,our hearts repine 

A,t any poet's happier lays, 

They would-^they must at thine. 

But wtfj' ih miitual bondage knit 
Of 'fiS«lidshipV closest tie, 
r- (hsuf^"^^ dn e^en Darwin's wit 
'Wit^^^unjaundiced eye ; 

* Alluding to the poem by Mr. Hayley, which accom- 
panied these lines. 
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And deem the Bard, whoe'er he be, 

And howsoever known, 
Who would not twine a wreath for thee. 

Unworthy of his own. 



ON MRS. MONTAGU'S FEATHER-HANGINGS. 

The birds put off their every hue 
To dress a room for Montagu. 

The peacock sends his heavenly dy^s, 
His rainbows and his starry eyes ; 
The pheasant plumes^ which round infold 
His mantling neck with downy gold ; 
The cock his arch'd tail's azure show ; 
And, river-blanch'd, the swan his snow. 
All tribes beside of Indian name. 
That glossy shine, or vivid flame. 
Where rises, and where sets the day, 
Whatever they boast of rich and gay. 
Contribute to the gorgeous plan. 
Proud to advance it all they can. 
This plumage neither dashing shower, 
Nor blasts, that shake the dripjmig bower, 
Shall drench again or discompose, 
But, screen'd from every storm tluit blows, 
It boasts a splendour ever new, 
Safe with protecting Montagu. 
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To the fame patronefB resort, 
Secure of farour at her court, 
StroDg Genias, Irom whose %rge of diought 
Forms rise^ to quick perfection wrou^kt, 
Whichy though new-bom, with Tigour move. 
Like PallM springing arm*d from Jove— 
Imagination scattering round 
Wild roses over furrow'd ground. 
Which Labour of his frown beguile, 
And teach Philosopl^ a smile — 
Wit flashing on Religion*s side, 
Whose fires, to sacred Truth applied, 
The gem, though luminous before, 
Obtrude on human notice more. 
Like suttbeams on the goklen height 
Of some taU tem^^ plajing bright — 
Well tutor'd Learning, from his books 
Dismissed with grave, not haughty, looks, 
Their order on his shelves exact, 
Not more faannonious or compact 
Than that to whidi he keeps confined 
The various treasures of his mind — 
All these to Montagu's repair. 
Ambitious of a riielter there. 
There Genius, Learning, Fancy, Wit, 
Their ruffled plumage calm refit, 
(For stormy troubles loudest roar 
Around their flight who highest soar,) 
And in her eye, and by her aid. 
Shine sale without a fear to f%Kle. 

n2 
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She thus mosnuim divided sway < 
With yon bright legent'i^ tbe day ; 
The Plume and Poet both we know 
Their lustre to his influence owe ; 
And she the works of Phcebus aiding^ 
Both Poet saves and Phime from fiuling. 



VERSES 

Supposed to be written by Alexander Selkiric, doling his 
solitary abode in tbe island of Juan Fernandez. 

I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy facQ ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity's reach,. 

I must finish my journey alone. 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts, that roam over the plain, 

My fonn with indifference see ; 
Tliey are so unacquainted with man. 

Their tameneas is shocking to me. 
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Society^ fiiendBhipy and We^ 

Divinely bestow'd upon maiii 
O, had I Uie wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My aorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 

Religion I what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 

"Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard. 
Never sigh'd at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiled when a sabbath appear'd. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is the glance df the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift- winged arrows of light 
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When I think of my own native land« 
In a moment I seem to be there; 

But alas I reo(41ection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mescy in every place. 

And mercy, encouraging thought I 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot* 



ON 

OBSERVING SOME NAMES OF LITTLE NOTE 

RECORDKD IN THB BIOOKAPHIA BRITANNICA. 

Oh, fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, bom to be forgot ! 
In vain, recorded in historic page> 
They court the notice of a future age : 
Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land 
Drop one by one from Fame's neglecting hand ; 
Lethaean gulfs receive them as they fiiUy 
And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 



BSPORT OF A I^AW CA8B. IM 

So when a child, as piayful children use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale last year's news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire — 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 
There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk ! 



REPOBT OF AN ADJUDGED CAS£, 

NOT TO B£ FOUND IN ANY OP THB BOOKS. 

Bbtwbbk Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose, 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong* 

So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of 
learning ; 

While chief baron Ear sat to balance the laws. 
So famed for his talent in nicely disc^ning. 

V 

In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appear, 

And your lordship, he said, will undoubtedly 
find, 

Tliat the Nose has had spectacles always in wear, 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind. 
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Tlien holding the spectacles up to the court — 
Your lordship observes they are made with a 
straddle, 

A0 vnde as the ridge of the Nose is; in shorty 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

Again, would your lordship a moment suppose 
(Tis a case that has happened, and may be 



That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 
Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles 
then? 

On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the 
Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them. 

Then shifting his side, (as a lawyer knows how,) 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes : 

But what were his arguments few people- know. 
For the court did not think they were equally 
urise. 

So his lordship decreed with a grave solemn tone. 
Decisive and clear, without one if or but — 

That, whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 
By daylight or 43andlelight~-^yes should be 
shut! 
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PROMOTION OF EDWARD THURLOW, B8Q. 

TO THB LORD HIGH CHANCELLORSHIP UF ENGLAND. 



Round Thurlow's head in early youth, 

And in his sportive days, 
Fair Science pour'd the light of truth, 

And Genius shed his rays. 

See ! with united wonder cried 
The experienced and the sage, 

Ambition in a boy supplied 
WithaUtheskiUofage! 
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Discernment, eloquence, and grace, 
Proclaim him bom to sway 

The balance in the highest place, 
And bear the palm away. 

Tlie praise bestow'd was just and wise ; 

He sprang impetuous forth, 
Secure of conquest, where the prize 

Attends superior worth. 

So the best courser on the plain 
Ere yet he starts is known, 

And does but at the goal obtaio 
What all had deem'd his own. 
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ODE TO PEACE. 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guest ! 
Return, and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I nor power pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From avarice and ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ? 
For whom, alas I dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share. 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 

The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canst make ? 

And wilt thou quit the stream 
That murmurs through the dewy mead. 
The grove and the sequester d shed, 

To be a guest with them ? 

For thee I panted, thee I prized. 
For thee I gladly sacrificed 

Whatever I loved before ; 
And shall I see thee start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say— 

Farewell ! we meet no more ? 
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HUMAN FRAILTY. 

Weak and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day, 
WoTen vrith pains into his plan. 

To-morrow rends away. 

The bow well bent, and smart the spring, 

Vice seems already slain; 
But Passion rudely snaps the string, 

And it reviyes again. 

Some foe to his upright intent 

Finds out his weaker part ; 
Virtue engages his assent, 

But Pleasure wins his heart. 

'Tis here the folly of the wise 

Through all his art we view ; 
And, while his tongue the charge denies. 

His conscience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length 

And dangers little known, 
A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

But oars alone can n6'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast; 
The breath of Heaven must swell the sail. 

Or all the toil is lost. 
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THE MODERN PATRIOT. 

Rebellion is my theme all day ; 

I only wish 'twould come 
(As who knows but perhaps it may ?) 

A little nearer home. 

Yon roaring bojrs, who rave and fight. 
On t'other side the Atlantic, 

I always held them in the right, 
But most so when most frantic. 

When lawless mobs insult the court, 

That man shall be my toast) 
If breaking windows be the sport. 

Who bravely breaks the most 

But O ! for him my fancy culls 
The choicest flowers she bears, 

Who constitutionally pulls 
Your house about your ears. 

Such civil broils are my delight, 

Though some folks can't endure them, 

Who say the mob are mad outright. 
And that a rope must cure them. 

A rope I I wish we patriots had 

Such strings for all who need *em — 

What I' hang a man for going mad ! 
Then farewell British frtefeddm. 






OK THB 

BURNING OF LORD MANSFIELD'S LIBRARY, 

TOOETHBR WITH HTB MIS. BY TBS MOB, IN T^ MOMTB OW 

JUNE, 1780. 

So then — the Vandals of our isle, 

Sworn foes to sense and law, 
Have burnt to dust a nobler pile 

Than ever Roman saw ! 

And Murray sighs o'er Pope and Swift, 

And nuinj a treasure more, 
The well-judged purchase, and the gift 

That graced his lettered store. 

Their pages mangled, burnt, and torn, 

The loss was his alone ; 
But ages yet to come shall mourn 

The burning of his own. 



ON THE SAME. 



When wit and genius meet their doom 

In all devouring flame^ 
They t^ll us of th^.f^te of RoQ)e»; . ..\ 

And bid H^fyxf^ tb^.«aia^ i 
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O'er Murray's loss the muses wept, 

They felt the rude alarm, 
Yet bless'd the guardian care that kept 

His sacred head from harm. 

There Memory, like the bee that's fed 

From Flora's balmy store, 
The quintessence of all he read 

Had treasured up before. 

The lawless herd, with fury blind. 
Have done him cruel wrong ; 

The flowers are gone — but still we find 
The hcmey on his tongue. 



THE LOVB OF THE WORLD REPROVED; 



OR, HYPOCRISY DETECTED.* 



Thus says the prophet of the Turk, 
Good Mussulman, abstain from pork ; 
There is a part in every swine 
No friend or follower of mine 



* It may be proper to inform tbe reader, that this piece has 
already appeared in pfint, having found its way, though with 
some unnecessary additions by an unknown hand, into the 
IaM Journal, without th« anUior^s priyi^. 
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May taste, idiate'er his indination, 
On pain of excommunication. 
Such Mahomet's mysterious charge, 
And thus he left the point at large. 
Had he the sinful part express'd, 
They might with safety eat the rest ; 
But for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debarr'd ; 
And set their wit at work to find 
What joint the prophet had in mind. 
Much controversy straight arose, 
These choose the back, the belly those ; 
By some 'tis confidently said 
He meant not to f(Mrbid the head ; 
While others at that doctrine rail, 
And piously prefer the tail. 
Thus, conscience freed from every clog, 
Mahometans eat up the hog. 

You laugh — 'tis well — the tale applied 
May make you laugh on t'other side^ 
Renounce the world — the preacher cries. 
We do — a multitude replies. 
While one as innocent regards 
A snug and friendly game at cards ; 
And one, whatever you may say, 
Can see no evil in a play ; 
Some love a concert, or a race ; 
And others shooting, and the chase. 
Reviled and loved, renounced and follow'd> 
Thus, bit by bit, the world is swallow'd ; 
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Each thinks his neighbour makes too free, 
Yet likes a slice as well as he : 
With sophistry their sauce they sweeten. 
Till quite from tail to snout 'tis eaten. 



ON THE DEATH OF MRS. (NOW LADY) THROCK- 
MORTON'S BULLnNCH. 

Ye njonphs I if e'er your eyes were red 
With tears o'er hapless favourites shed, 

O share Maria's grief I 
Her favourite, even in his cage, 
(What will not hunger's cruel rage ?) 

Assassin'd by a thief. 

Where Rhenus strays his vines among, 
The egg was laid from which he sprung ; 

And, though by nature mute. 
Or only with a whistle blest, 
Well taught he all the sounds express'd 

Of flagelet or flute. 

The honours of his ebon poll 

Were brighter than the sleekest mole^ 

His bosom of the hue 
With which Aurora decks the skies, 
When piping winds shall soon arise, 

To sweep away the dew. 
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Above, below, in all the houae, 
Dire foe alike of bird and mouse. 

No cat had leave to dwell ; 
And Bully's cage supported stood 
On props of smoothest shaven wood, 

Large«-built and latticed well. 

Well latticed — but the grate, alas I 
Not rough with wire of steel or brass. 

For Bully's plumage sake, 
But smooth with wands from Ouse's side, 
With which, when neatly peeM and dried. 

The swains their baskets make. 

Night veil'd the pole : all seem'd secure : 
When, led by instinct sharp and sure. 

Subsistence to provide, 
A beast forth sallied on the scout. 
Long back'd, long tail'd, with whisker'd snout. 

And badger-colour'd hide. 

He, entering at the study door, 
Its ample area 'gan explore ; 

And something in the wind 
Conjectured, sniffing round and round. 
Better than all the books he found. 

Food chiefly for the mind. 

Just then, by adverse fate impress'd, 
A dream disturb'd poor Bully s rest ; 
In sleep he seem'd to view 
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A rat fast clinging to the cage. 
And, screaming at the sad presage, 
Awoke and found it true. 



For, aided both by ear and jscent, 
Right to his mark the monster went — 

Ah, muse I forbear to speak 
iMIhute' die horrors tiiat ensued ; 
His teeth were stroilg, the cage was wood*^' 
' He left pooir Bully s beak. 
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O had he made that too his prey ; 
That beak, whence issued many a lay 

Of such mellifluous tone, ' " " ^ 
Might hJBive Repaid him well, I wote, ' * '" " 
For silencing so sweet a throat. 

Fast stuck within his own. 
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Maria weeps — the Muses mourn — 
So when, by Bacchanalians torn, 

On Thracian Hebrus' side 
The tree-enchanter Orpheus fell, 
His head alone remain'd to tell 

The cruel death he died. 
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The rbse had beeit wash'd, just wash'd ia a 9hQif $r, 

Which Mary to Amia conveyed. 
The plentiful moisture eneumber'd the flower, 

And weighed down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all fill'd^ and the leaves were all .wef^ 

And it seem'd, to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had leflfc, with regret? 

On the flourishing bush, where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned, 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely> alas ! 
I snapp'd it, it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part 

Some act by the delicate mind> 
R^ardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow resign'd. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloom'd with its owner a while ; 

And the tear, that is wiped with a little address, 
May be foUow'd perhaps by a smile. 

o 2 
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THE DOVES. 



RsAsoNiNG at every step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way, . 

While meaner things, whom instinct leads, 
Are rarely known to stray^ . , 



One silent eve I wander'd late, 
And heard the voice of love ; 

The turtle thus address'd her mate, 
Andisoothed the listening dove : 



/ 



Our mutual bond of faith and truth 
No time shall disengage^ 

Those blessings of our early youth 
Shall cheer our latest age : 

While innocence without disguise, . 

And constancy sincere, 
Shall fill the circled of those eyes. 

And mine can read them there ; 

Those ills, that wait on all below, 
Shall ne'er be felt by me. 

Or gently felt, and only so. 
As being shared with thee. 
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When lightnings flash among the trees, 

Or kites are hovering near, 
I fear lest thee alone they seize, 

And know no other fear. 

*Tis then I feel myself a wife. 

And press thy wedded side. 
Resolved a union form'd for life 

Death never shall divide. 

But oh I if, fickle and imchaste, 

(Forgive a transient thought,) 
Thou couldst become unkind at last, 

And scorn thy present lot, 

No need of lightnings from on high, 

Or kites with cruel beak ; 
Denied the endearments of thine eye, 

This widow'd heart would break. 

Thus sang the sweet sequestered bird, 

S(^ as the passing wind, 
And I recorded what I heard, 

A lesson for mankind. 
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A RAVEN, while widi glossy breast 
Her new-laid egg« she fondly press'd; 
Andj on her wieker^work high mounted. 
Her chickens prematurely counted, 
(A fault philosophers might blame, 
If quite exempted from the 9ame,) 
Enjoy'd at ease the genial day; - 
*Twas April, as the bumpkins say, 
The legislature call'd it May. 
But suddenly a wind, as high 
As ever swept a winter sky. 
Shook the young leaves about her ears. 
And fill'd her with a thousand fears. 
Lest the rude blast should snap the bough. 
And spread her golden hopes below. 
But just at eve the blowing weather 
And all her fears were hush'd together : 
And now, quoth poor unthinking Ralph, 
Tis over,1and the brood is safe ; 
(For ravens, though, as birds of omep, 
They teach both conjurors and old women 
To t<ell us what is to befeU,.. 
Can^t prophesy themselves at all ). 
The mpming pamet wliyea neighbour Dodge, 
Who long had in^rk'd her a^ry lodge^ 
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And destined all the treasure there 
A gift to his expecting fair, 
Climb'd like a squirrel to his dray, 
And bore the worihless^prize away. 

'TisProiiidence alone secures 
Uk /9very change bo^ mine and yourto^ ' 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a firightf ul shape ; 
An eartjiquake may be bid to qpare 
The man that's strangled by a liair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread, 
Found ofl'nest in what least we dread, 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 
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ODE TO APOLLO. 

ON AN INKGLA8S ALMOST DRIED IN THE SUN. 

PATttoN of all those luckless brains, 
That, to the wrong side leaning, 

Indite much metre with much pains, 
And little or no meaning ; 

Ah why, since oceans, rivers, slreanls. 

That water all die nations, 
•Prf^ Ufibute to thy glorious beams, ' 

In eonktant exhd^tftm^ r ' 
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Why, stooping from the noon of day^ 

Too coyeto^a pf ^iru^; 
Apollo, hast thou stolen away 

A p9f?t'* 4nip,of ink? 

Upboma into the viewless air, 
. ^ It floats a vapour now» 
Impelled through regions dense and n^re. 
By all the winds that blow. 

Ordain'd perhaps, ere summer flies, 
Combined with millions more, 

To form an iris in the skies. 
Though black and foul before 

Illustrious drop I and happy then 

Beyond the happiest lot, 
Of all that ever pass'd ray pen, 

So soon to be forgot ! 

Phoebus, if such be thy design, 

To place it in thy bow, 
Give wit, that what is left may shine 

With equal grace below. 
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A COMPARlSO-N. 
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The lapse of time and rhreri is tihe jSatue, ^ 
Both speed their journejr with a restless stream ; 
The silent pace, with which they steal away, 
No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade t6 stay ; 
Alike in^evocable both when past, 
And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 
Though each resemble each in every part, 
A difference strikes at length the musing heart ; 
Streams never flow in vain ; where streams abound, 
How laughs the land with various plenty crown'd ! 
But time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 
Neglected leaves a dreary waste behind 

ANOTHER. 

AODRSSSID TO A YOUNG LADY. 

Sweet stream, that winds through yonder glade, 

Apt emblem of a virtuous maid — 

Silent and chaste she steals along. 

Far from the world's gay busy throng ; 

With gentle yet prevailing force. 

Intent upon her destined course ; 

Graceful and useful all she does. 

Blessing and blest where'er she goes» 

Pure-bosom'd as that watery glass, 

And heaven reflected in her face. 
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THE POET'S NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

■ ; • ■ "• ' •■"■'> 

TO MRS. (now lady) THROCKMORTON. 



M4BIA I I have evesy good . 

For thee wish'd many a time, 
Both sad, and in a cheerful mood. 

But never yet in rhyme. . 



To wish thee fairer is no need. 
More prudent, or more sprightly. 

Or more ingenious, or more freed 
From temper-flaws unsightly. 

What favour then not yet possessed 

Can I for thee require. 
In wedded love already blest, 

To thy whole heart's desire ? 

None here is happy but in part : 

Full bliss is bliss divine ; 
There dwells some wish in every heart, 

And doubtless one in thine. 

That wish on some fair future day, 
Which fate shall brightly gild, 

(Tis blamelesfli, be U i^iiat it may,) 
I wish it all MfHI'd. 
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PAIRING TIME ANTICIPATED. 

A rABLK. 

I SHALL not ask Jeao Jaques Rousseau * 

If birds coufSEibulate or no ; 

'Tis dear, that they were always able 

To hold discourse, at least in fable ; 

And e'en the child who knows no better 

Than to interpret, by the letter, 

A story of a cock and bull. 

Must have a most uncommon skulL 

It chanced then on a winter's day. 
But warm, and bright, and calm as May, 
The birds, conceiving a design 
To forestall sweet St. Valentine, 
In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 
Assembled on affairs of love, 
And with much twitter and much chatter 
Began to agitate the matter. 
At length a Bullfinch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom than the most, 

* It was one of the whimsical speculations of this philo- 
sopher, that all fables which ascribe reason and speech to 
animals should be withheld from children, as being onlj 
rehicles of deoe^ltum. But what child was «veir deceived by 
them, or can be, against the evi^leac^ of hift aenpas I 



Entreated, openitAg tride his beak» 
A momm^B lilpecty.to sp^ak; 
And, silence publicly enjoin'd, 
Delivered briefly thus his mind: 

My friends I be cautious how ye treat 
The suljject upon which we meet ; 
I fefur we shall have winter yeU 

A Finch, whose ton^e knew no control^ 
With golden wing and satin poll, 
A last year's bird, who ne'er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied ; 

Methinks the gentleman, quoth she, 
Opposite in the apple tree* 
By his good will would keep us single 
Till yonder heaven and earth shall mingle, 
Or (which is likelier to befall) 
Till death exterminate us all. 
I marry without more ado, 
My dear Dick Redcap, what say you ? 

Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling, 
Turning short round, strutting and sideling, 
Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an immediate conjugation. 
Their sentiments so well express'd 
Influenced mightily the rest, 
All pair'd, and each pair built a nest. 

But, though the birds were thus in haste, 
The leaves came on not quite so fast, 
And destiny, that sometimes bears 
An aspect stem on man's affairs. 



Not altogether smiled on theirB. ^ 

The wind, of late breathed gently f<yrth) ' 
Now shifted east,' ^d east by north-; 
Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know, 
Could shelter them firom rain or si^ow, 
Stepping into their nests, they padified, 
Themselves were ehill'd, their eggs 'were addled ; 
Soon every ftither bird and mother 
Grew quarrelsome, and peck'd each other, 
Parted without the least regret, 
Except that they had ever met, 
And leam'd in future to be wiser, 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 

MORAL. 

Misses ! the tale that I relate 

This lesson seems to carry — 
Choose not alone a proper mate. 

But proper time to marry. 
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THE DOG AND THE WATER LILY. 



NO FABLE. 



Thb noon was shadji and soft mn 

Sw^t Ouse's silent tide^ 
When, 'sct^Med from literary cares> 

I wander'd on bis side. 

■ 

My spaniel, prettiest of his racey 

And high in pedigree, 
(Two nymphs* adom'd with every gV9ce 

That spaniel found for me,) 

Now wantoned lost in flags and reeds. 

Now starting into sight. 
Pursued the swallow o'er the meads 

With scarce a slower flight. 

It was the time when Ouse display'd 

His lilies newly blown ; 
Their beauties I intent survey'd. 

And one I wish'd my own. 

With cane extended far I sought 

To steer it close to laiid ; 
But stiU the prize, thoiJigh nearly cftti^t, 

Escaped my eager hand. 

• Sir Robert Gunnings daughters. 
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Beau mark'd my unsuccessful pains 

With fix'd considerate face, 
And pu2zl^g set his puppy brains 

To comprehend the case. 

But with a cherup clear and strong 

Dispersing aU his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and foUow'd long 

The winfdings of the stream. 

My ramble ended, 1 retum'd ; 

Beau, trotting far before. 
The floating wreatib again discern'd, 

Ai^ plunging, left the shore. 

I saw him with that lily cropp'd 

Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropp d 

The treasure at my feet. 

Charm'd with the sight, the world, I cried. 

Shall hear of this thy deed : 
My dog shall mortify the pride 

Of man's superior breed : 

But chief myself I will enjoin, 

Awake at duty's call. 
To show a love as prompt as thine 

To Hhn who gives me all. 
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THE WINTER NOSEGAY. 

What Nature^ alas ! has denied 

To the delicate growth of our isle, 
Art has in a measure supplied, 

And winter is deck'd with a smile. 
See, Mary, what beauties I bring 

From die shelter of that sunny shed, 
Where the flowers have the charms of the spring. 

Though abroad they are frozen and dead. 

Tis a bower of Arcadian sweets. 

Where Flora is still in her prime, 
A fortress to which she retreats 

From the cruel assaults c£ the clime. 
While earth wears a mantle of snow. 

These pinks are as fresh and as gay 
As the fairest and sweetest that blow 

On the beautiful bosom of May. 

See how they have safely survived 

The frowns of a sky so severe ; 
Such Mary's true love, that has lived 

Through many a turbulent year. 
The charms of the late-blowing rose 

Seem graced with a livelier hue. 
And the winter of sorrow best shows 

The truth of a friend such as you. 
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THE POET, THE OYSTER, AND SENSITIVE 

PLANT. 

An Oyster, cast upon the 8liore> 
Was heard, though never heard before, 
Complaming in a speech well wonkd^ 
And worthy thus to be recorded: — 

Ah, hapless wretch I c<»idenui\i to dwell 
For ever in my native shell ; 
< Ordaan*d to move when others please, 
Not for my own content or ease ; 
But toss'd and buffeted about, 
Now in the water and now out* 
'Twere better to be bom a stone, 
Of ruder shape, and feeling none, 
Than with a tenderness like mine, 
And sensibilities so fine I 
I envy that unfeeling shrub. 
Fast rooted agamst every rub. 
The plant he meant grew not &r off. 
And felt the sneer with scorn enough : 
Was hurt, disgusted, mortified, 
And with a^rity replied. 

When, cry the botanists, and stare. 
Did plants mlPd sensitive grow there ? 
No matter when — a poet's muse is 
To make them grow just where she chooses. 

You shapeless nolliiDg in a dish, 
You that are but almoat « firii,' 

VOL. VII. p 
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I scorn your coarse insinuation, 

And have most plentiful occasion 

To wish myself the rock I view. 

Or such another dolt as you : 

For many a grave and learned clerk, 

And many a gay unletter'd spark. 

With curious touch examines me. 

If I can feel as well as he ; 

And when I bend, retire, and shrink. 

Says — Well, 'tis more than one would think! 

Thus life is spent (oh fie upon*t) 

In being touch'd, and crjdng — Don't ! 

A poet, in his evening walk, 
O'erheard and checked this idle talk. 
And your fine sense, he said, and yours, 
Whatever evil it endures. 
Deserves not,' if so soon offended, 
Much to be pitied or commended. 
Disputes, though short, are far too long, 
Where both alike are in the wrong ; 
Your feelings in their full amount 
Are all upon your own account. 

You, in your grotto- work enclosed, 
Complain of being thus exposed ; 
Yet nothing feel in that rough coat 
Save when the knife is at your throat. 
Wherever driven by wind or tide. 
Exempt from every ill beside. 

And as for you, my Lady Squeamish, 
Who reckon every touch a blemish, 
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If all the plants, that can be, found , 
Bmbellishing the scene around^ 
Should droop and wither where theygrqw, 
You would not feel at all— not y^u. 
The noblest minds their virtue prove 
By pity, sympathy, and love : 
These, these are feelings truly fine, 
And prove their owner half divine. 

His censure reached them as he dealt it, 
And each by shrinking show*d he felt it. 



THE SHRUBBERY. 

WRITTEN IN A TIMS OF AFFLICTION - 

Oh, happy shades — to me unblest ! 

Friendly to peace, but not to me ! 
How ill the scene that offers rest, 

And heart that cannot rest, agree ! 

This glassy stream, that spreading pine, 
Those alders, quivering to the breeze, 

Might soothe a soul less hurt than mine. 
And please, if any thing could please. 

But fix*d unalterable Care 

Foregoes not what she feels within. 
Shows the same sadness every where, 

And slights the season and the scene. 

p 2 
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For all that pleased in wood or lawn, 
While Peace possessed these silent bowers, 

Her animating 4mile withdrawn, 
Has lost its beauties and its powers. 

The saint or moralist should tread 
This moss-grown alley musing, slow; 

They seek like me the secret shade, 
But not like me to nourish woe I 

Me fruitful scenes and prospects waste 

Alike admonish not to roam ; 
These tell me of enjojmnents past, 

And those of sorrows yet to come. 



MUTUAL FORBEARANCE 



MBCE88ARY TO THE HAPPIITSM OV THB M4RRIBO STATE. 



The lady thus address'd her spous< 
What a mere dungeon is this house I 
By no means large enough ; and was it, 
Yet this dull room, and tliat dark closet. 
Those hangings with their wom<out graces, 
Long beards, long noses, and pale faces. 
Are such an antiquated scene. 
They overwhelm me with the spleen. 
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Sir Hiunphrey) shooting in the dark, 
Makes answer quite beside the mark : 
No doubt, my dear, I bade him come, 
Engaged myself to be at home, 
And shall expect him at the door 
Precisely when the clock strikes four. 

You are so deaf, the lady cried, 
(And raised her voice, and frown'd beside,) 
You are so sadly deaf, my dear. 
What shall I do to make you hear ? 

Dismiss poor Harry I he replies ; 
Some people are more nice than wise : 
For one slight trespass all this stir ? 
What if he did ride whip and spur, 
Twas but a mile — ^your favourite horse 

Will never look one hair the worse. 

« 

Well, I protest 'tis past all bearing — 
Child I I am rather hard of hearing — 
Yes, truly— ^ne must scream and ba^l : 
I tell you, you can't hear at all ! 
Then, with a voice exceeding low, 
No matter if you hear or no. 

Alas I and is domestic strife. 
That sorest ill of human life, 
A plague so little to be feared. 
As to be wantonly incurred. 
To gratify a fretful passion, * 
On every trivial provocation ? 
The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 
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And something every day they live- 
To pity, and perhaps forgive. 
But if infirmities, that fall 
In common to the lot of all, 
A blemish or a sense impaired. 
Are crimes so little to be spared. 
Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state ; 
Instead of harmony, 'tis jar. 
And tuiQult, and intestine war. 

The love that cheers life's latest stage. 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserved by virtue from declension. 
Becomes not weary of attention ; 
But lives, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspired the flame, decays. 
'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate or blind. 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure : 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expression 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 
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THE NEGRO'S COMPLAINT. 

Forced from home and all its pleasures^ 

Afric's coast I lefl forlorn ; 
To increase a stranger's treasures, 

O'er the raging billows borne. 
Men from England bought and sold me, 

Paid my price in paltry gold ; 
But, though slave they have enrolFd me 

Minds are never to be sold. 

Still in thought as free as ever, 

What are England's rights, I ask, 
Me from my delights to sever. 

Me to torture, me to task ? 
Fleecy locks and black complexion 

Cannot forfeit ^nature's claim ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

Why did all-creating Nature 

Make the plant for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water. 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think, ye masters iron-hearted, 

Lolling at your jovial boards, 
Think how many backs have smarted 

For the sweets your cane affords. 
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Is there, as ye sometimes tell us, 

Is there one who reigns on high ? 
Has he bid jou buy and sell us, 

Speaking from his throne the sky ? 
Ask him, if your knotted scourges. 

Matches, blood-extorting screws. 
Are the means that duty litges, 

Agents of his will to use ? 

Hark I he answers --wild tornadoes, 

Strewing ymider sea with wrecks ; 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 

Are the voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations 

Afric*8 sons should undergo, 
Fix'd their tyrants' habitations 

Where his whirlwinds answer — no. 

By our blood in Afric wasted, 

Ere our necks received the chain ; 
By the miseries that we tasted, 

Crossing in your barks the main ; 
By our sufferings, since ye brought us 

To the man-degrading mart 
All sustained by patience, taught us 

Only by a broken heart ; 

Deem our nation brutes no longer, 
TiU some reason ye shall find 

Worthier of regard, and stronger 
Than the colour of our kind. 
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Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powers, 
Prove that you have human feelings, 

Ere you proudly question ours f 



PITY FOR POOR AFRlCANSw 

Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora seqaor. 

I OWN I am shock'd at the purchase of slaves, 
And fear those who buy them and sell them are 
knaves ; [groans, 

What I hear of their hardships, their tortures, and 
Is almost enough to draw pity from stones. 

I pity them greatly, but I must be mum, 
For how could we do without sugar and rum ? 
Especially sugar, so needful we see ? 
What, give up our desserts, our coffee, and tea ! 

Besides, if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains ; 
If we do not buy the poor creatures, they will, 
And tortures and groans will be multiplied still. 

If foreigners likewise would give up the trade, 
Much more in behalf of your wish might be said ; 
But, while they get riches by purchasing blacks. 
Pray tell me why we may not also go snacks ? 
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Your sci:uple8 and arguments bring to my mind 
A story so paty you may think it is coin'd, 
On purpose to answer you, out of my mint ; 
But I can as/sure you I saw it in print. ' 

A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test; 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob. 
And ask'd him to go and assist in the job. 

He was shock'd, sir, like you, and answer'd, " Oh no ! 
What ! rob our good neighbour I I pray you 

don't go ; 
Besides, the man's poor, his orchard's his bread, 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.' 

" You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have ; 
If you will go with us, you shall have a share, 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear." 

They spoke, and Tom ponder'd — " I see they will 

go; 
Poor man I what a pity to injure him so I 
Poor man I I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

" If the matter depended alone upon me, [tree ; 
His apples might hang till they dropp'd from the 
But, since they will take them, I think I'll go too. 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few." 
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His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to "feeize; 
He blamed and protested, but join'd in the plan : 
He shared in the plunder, but pitted the man. 



THE MORNING DREAM. 

TwAS in the glad season of spring, 

Asleep at the dawn of the day, 
I dream'd what I cannot but sing, 

So pleasant it seem'd as I lay. 
I dream'd that, on ocean afloat. 

Far hence to the westward I sail'd. 
While the billows high lifted the boat. 

And the fresh-blowing breeze never fail'd. 

In the steerage a woman I saw, 

Such at least was the form that she wore. 
Whose beauty impressed me with awe. 

Ne'er taught me by woman before. 
She sat, and a shield at her side 

Shed light, like a sun on the waves. 
And smiling divinely, she cried — 

" 1 go to make freemen of slaves." 

Then, raising her voice to ft strain 
The sweetest that ear ever heard. 

She sung of the slave's broken chain. 
Wherever her glory appeared. 
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Some clouds, which had over us hung, 
Fled, chased by her melody deaf, 

And methought while she liberty sung, 
Twas liberty only to hear. 

Thus swiftly dividing the flood, 

To a slave-cultured island we came, 
Where a demon, her enemy, stood — 

Oppression his terrible name. 
In his hand, as the sign of his Sway, 

A scourge hung with lashes he bore, 
And stood looking out for his prey 

From Africa's sorrowful shore. 

But soon as, approaching the land, 

That goddesslike woman he viewed. 
The scourge he let fall from his hand. 

With blood of his subjects imbrued. 
I saw him both sicken and die. 

And, the moment the monster expired, 
Heard shouts, that ascended the sky. 

From thousands with rapture inspired. 

Awaking, how could I but muse 

At what such a dream should betide ? 
But soon my ear caught the glad news. 

Which served my weak thought for a guide ; 
That Britannia, renown'd o'er the waves 

For the hatred she ever has shown 
To the black-sceptred rulers of slaves, 

Resolves to have none of her own. 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF 
JOHN GILPIN; 

SHOWING HOW HE WENT FARTHER THAN HB nfTSNDBD, AND 

CAME SAFE HOME AGAIN. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A trainband captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spoose said to her dear, 

Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 

To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we wiU^then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 

All in a chaise and pair. 

My sister, and my sister's child. 

Myself, and children three, 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

On horseback after we. 

He soon replied, I do admire 

Of womankind but one. 
And you are she, my dearest dear. 

Therefore it shall be done. 
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I am a linendraper bold, 

As all the world dotliknow^ 
And my good friend the calender 

Will lend his horse to go. 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, That^s well said ; 

And for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnish'd with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear. 

John Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife ; 

0*eijoyed was he to find, 
That, though on pleasure she was bent. 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought. 

But yet was not altow'd 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud* 

So three doors off the chaise was stay'd. 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. 

Were never folk so glad, 
The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were ma4. 
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John Gilpin at his horse s side 

Seized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddletree scarce reach'd had he, 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time^ 

Although it grieved him sore. 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 

'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty screaming came down stairs, 

« The wine is left behind ! " 

Good lack I quoth he — ^yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise. 

Now mistress Gilpin (carefiil soul!) 

Had two stone bottles found, 
To hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound. 
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Each bottle hid a curling ear, 
Through which llie belt he drew, 

And hung a battle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 

Then ^ivier ftll, liiat he might be 

Equipped from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brushM and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upoif 'his nimble steed. 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which gall'd him in his seat 

So, fair and sofUy, John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb qnd rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright. 
He grasp'd the mane with both his hands, 

And eke with all his might. 
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His horse, who never in that tort 

Had handled been before. 
What thing up<m hia back hid got 

Did wonder more and more* 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gay, 
TilL loop and button failing both. 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children scream'd* 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cried out, Well done ! 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around. 
He carries weight ! he rides a race I 

'Tis for a thousand pound ! 

VOL. VII. Q 
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And still, as fiut as he dbeir near, 

'Twas wonderful to view. 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shatter'd at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most 'piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's ftanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seem'd to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, > 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he threw the wash about 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop. 

Or a wild goose at play. 
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At £diii«ntoB, his k>vmg wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

Stop, skap^ John Gilpin !-^Here'» the hause ! 

They 'all at once did cry ; 
The dinner waits, and we are tired : 

Said Gilpin-- So am I ! 

But yet his horse was not a whit, 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why? — his owner had a h^se 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by iu> archer strong ; 
So did he fly — ^which Inrings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calendar, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim, 
Laid down his p^, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : 

Q 2 
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What news ? what news ? yonr tidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and i^U — 
Say why bareheaded you are come, * 

Or why you come at all ? 

< Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ! 

And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke : 

I came because youp horee would come ; - 

And, if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road. 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in meny pin, 
Retum'd him not a single word, - 

But to die house went in ; 

Whence straight he came with hat and w^ ; 

A wig that flow'd behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear^ 

Each comely in its kind. 



He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus show'd his ready wit, 

My head is twice as big as yours. 
They thcnrefore needs must fit.' 
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But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your fitce; 
And stop and eat, for well you may 

Be in a hungry casew 

Said John, It is my wedding-day. 

And all the world would stare. 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware. 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for mine. 

Ah luckless speech, and bootless boast! 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and dear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar, 
And gallop'd off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig : 
He lost them sooner than at first. 

For why ?*— they were too big. 
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N^yvr tnisTtresfl Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country fiir away, 

She pull'd out faalf-a-crown ; 

And thus imto the youth she said, 
That drove them to the Bell, 

This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well. 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain ; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 

But, not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels. 
The postboy's horse right glad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With postboy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry: — 
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Stop thief I st<^ thief! — a highwayman ! 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that pass'd that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space; 
The toll-men thinking as before. 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the king, 

And Gilpin long live he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! 



> > > > 

DH^rMIOIffflN&iLU; AND QLOWWOaiTi 

A NicTHTiNOALE, that all tkty l<mg - -^ 
Had cheer'd the viDii^ wi^ ins song) i 
Nor yet at ere his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, • ^ 
B^gan to fbel, as well he might, ' 

The keen demands of appetite ; ' 

When, looking eagerly around. 
He spied fiat off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glowworm by his spark ; 
So stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his inteiit. 
Harangued him thns, right eloquent — 
Did you admire my lamp, quoth he, 
- As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me m'ong 
As much as I to spoil your song; 
For 'twas the self-same Power divine 
.Taught you to sing, and me to shine; 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer tile night. 
The songster iieard his short oration. ' ' ' ^ 
And, Warbling out his apf>robAtionv - 1 ; • r t - . | > 
Release him, a«r my story tilk, 
And fbund k «upper sometfhel* else* 
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Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern; 
TKat biro^et shmild ntt ^ai" l^irilhbroften 
And worry and devour each other ; 
But sing and s^ane by sweet coias^ot, . 
Till life's poor transient night is spent. 
Respecting in each other's case 
The giils of nature a^ad of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the nani^ 
Who studiously make peace their aim ; 
Peace both the duty and the prize 
Of him tibat creeps and him that flies. 



AN EPISTLE TO AN AFFLICTED PROTESTANT 

LADY IN FRANCE. 

Madam, 

A striwger's purpose in these lays 
Is to congratulate, and not to praise. 
To give the creature the Creator's due 
Were sin in me, and an offence to you. 
From man to man, or e'en to woman paid, 
Praise is th^ medium of a knavish trade, 
A coin by craft ibr folly*s use designed, 
Spurious, and only current with the blind. 
The path of sorrow, and that patl^ alone, 
Leads to the land wher^ sorrow is ui^l^iotifni ; , 
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No traveller eTer reach'd that bleet abode, 

Who found not thor&s and briers in hi& road. 

The world may dance along the flowery pban, 

Cheer*d as they go by many a sprightly 8trai]i> 

Where Nature has her mossy velvet spread, 

With unshod feet they yet securely tread, 

Admonish'd, scorn the caution and the friend, 

Bent all on pleasure, heedless of its end. 

But he, who knew what human hearts would prove. 

How slow to learn the dictates of his love. 

That, hard by nature and of stubborn will, 

A life of ease would make them harder still. 

In pity to the souls his grace design'd 

To rescue from the ruins of mankind, 

CalPd for a cloud to darken all their years, 

And said, << Go, spend them in the vale of tears/' 

O balmy gales of soul-reviving air ! 

O salutary streams, that murmur there I 

These flowing from the fount of grace above, 

Those breathed from lips of everlasting love. 

The flinty soil indeed their feet annoys ; 

Chill blasts of trouble nip their springing joys ; 

An envious world will interpose its frown, 

To mar delights superior to its own ; 

And many a pang, experienced stUl within, 

Reminds them of their hated inmate, Sin: 

But ills of every shape and every name, 

Transformed to blessings, miss their cruel aim : 

And every moment's calm, that soothes the breast, 

Is given in earnest of eternal rest 
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Ah, be iK>t sad, ahhongh thy lot be oast 
Far frotn the flock, and in a boundless waste! 
No shef^rd 8 telkts within thy view appear. 
But the chief Shepherd even there is near ; 
Thy tender sorrows and thy plaintive strain 
Flow in a foreign land, but not in vain; 
Thy tears all issue from a source divine. 
And every drop bespeaks a Saviour thine — 
So once in Gideon's fleece the dews were found. 
And drought on all the drooping herbs around. 



TO THE REV. W. CAWTHORNE UNWTN. 



Unwin, I should but ill repay 

The kindness of a friend, 
Whose worth deserves as warm a lay, 

As ever friendship penn'd, 
Thy name omitted in a page, 
That would reclaim a vicious age. 

A union form'd, as mine with thee, 

Not rashly, or in sport. 
May be as fervent in degreO' 

And faithful in its sort. 
And may as rich in comfort prove, 
As that of true fraternal love. 
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,. Tbe bud iaserted in tbe rind,) - 
The btid of peach or rose. 
Adorns, thottgh differing in its kind^ / 

The stock whereon kgtowB^ 
With flower as sweet, or fruit as fair, 
As if produced by nature there. 

Not rich, I render what I may, 
I seize thy name in haste, 

And place it in this first essay. 
Lest this should prove the last. 

'Tis where it should be— in a plan, 

That holds in view the good of man. 

The poet's l3n*e, to fix his fame, 
Should be the poet's heart; 

Affection lights a brighter flame 
Than ever blazed by art 

No muses on these lines attend, 

I sink the poet in the friend. 



TO THE REVEREND MR. NEWTON. 

AN INVITATION INTO THE COUNTRY. 

The swallows in their torpid state 
Compose their useless wing, 

And bees in hives as idly wait 
The call of early Spring. 
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The keenest frost that -binds ttie^ stream, 

The wildest wind that blofws, 
Are neitiber felt nor fear'd by thsm^ 

Secure o£ their re{x>8e. 

But man, all feeling and awake^ 

The gloomy scene surveys; 
With present ills his heart must adie, 

And pant for brighter days. 

Old Winter, halting o'er the meady 

Bids me and Mary moiurn; 
But lovely Spring peeps o'er his head« 

And whispers your return. 

Then Aprils with her sister May, 
Shall chase him from the bowers. 

And weave fresh garlands every day, 
To crown the smiling hours. 

And if a tear that speaks regret 

Of happier times, appear, 
A glimpse of joy, that we have mqt. 

Shall shine, and dry the tear. 
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CATHAB.INA. 

ADDRESSED TO MISS STAPLETOK, 
(mow MRS. C0t7BTMSY.) 

She came— she is gone — vre have met—' 

And meet perhaps never again ; 
The sun of that moment is set, 

And seems to have risen in vsun. 
Catharina has fled like a dream — 

(So vanishes pleasure, idasi) 
But has lefl a regret ^d esteem 

That will not so suddenly pass. 

The last evening randt>le we' made, 

Catharina, Maria, and I, 
Our progress was often delayed 

By the nightingale warbling ni^ 
We paused under many a tree, 

And much she was charm'd with a tone, 
Less sweet to Maria and me. 

Who so lately had witnessed her own. 

My numbers that day she had sung, 
And gave them a grace so divine. 

As only her musical tongue 

Could infuse into numbers of mine. 
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The longer I heard, I esteem'd 

The work of my fancy the more> 
And e'en to myself never seem'd 

So tuneful a poet before. 

Though the pleasures of London exceed 

In number the days of the year, 
Catharina, did nothing impede, 

Would feel herself happier here ; 
For the close-woven ardies of limes 

On the banks of our river, I know, 
Are sweeter to her many times 

Than aught that the city can show. 

So it is when' the mind is endued 

Widi a well-judging taste firom above. 
Then, whether embelUsh'd or rude, 

'Tis nature alone that we love. 
The achievements of art may amuse, 

May even our wonder excite ; 
But groves, hills, and valleys difiuse 

A lasting, a sacred ddight. 

Since then in the rural recess 

Catharina alone can rejoice, 
May it still be her lot to possess 

The scene of her sensible choice I 
To inhabit a mansion remote 

From the clatter of street-pacing steeds. 
And by Philomel's annual note 

To measure the life that she leads. 
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With her book, and her voice, and her lyre* 

To wing all her moments at home ; 
And with scenes that new rapture inspire, 

As oft as it suits her to roam ; 
She will have just the life she prefers,- 

With little to hope or to fear, 
And ours would be pleasant as hers, 

Might we view her enjoying it here. 



THE MORALIZER CORRECTED. 

A TALE. 

A HERMIT, (or if 'chance you hold 
That title now too trite and old,) 
A man, once young, who lived retired 
As hermit could have well desired. 
His hours of study closed at last. 
And finish*d his concise repast. 
Stoppled his cruise, replaced his book 
Within its customary nook, 
And, staff m hand, set forth to share 
The sober cordial of sweet air. 
Like Isaac, with a mind applied 
To serious thought at evening-tide. 
Autumnal rains had made it chill. 
And from the trees, that fringed his hill, 
Shades slanting at the close of day, 
Chill'd more his else delightful way. 



Qislaat ft little mile he q»ied 

A western bouJc's still sunny side» 

And r^t toward the &Tour*d place 

Proceeding with his nimblest pace. 

In hope to bask a little yet, 

Just reach'd it when the sun was set. 

Your hermit, young and jovial sirs I 
Learns something £roni whatever occurs-*- 
And hence, he said, my mind computes 
The real worth of man's pursuits. 
His object chosen, wealth or fione. 
Or otfaet sublunary game, 
Imagination to his view 
Presents it deck'd with every hue, 
That can seduce him not to spare 
His powers of best exertion there. 
But youth, health, vigour to expend 
On so desirable an end. 
Ere long approach life's evening shades. 
The glow that &Dcy gave it fades ; 
And, eam'd too late, it wants the grace 
That first engaged him in the chase. 

True, answer'd an angelic guide, 
Attendant at the senior's side — 
But whether all the time it cost, 
To urge the fi'uitless chase be lost, 
Must be decided by the worth 
Of that which call'd his ardour fmth. 
Trifles pursued, whate'er the event. 
Must cause him shame or discontent ; 
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A vicious object still is worse, 
Successful there^ he wins a curse ; 
But he, whom e'en in life's last stage 
Endeavours laudable engage, 
Is paid at least in peace of mind. 
And sense of having well design'd ; 
And if, ere he attain his end. 
His sun precipitate descend, 
A brighter prize than that he meant 
Shall recompense his mere intent. . 
No virtuous wish can bear a date 
Either too early or too late. 
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The greenhouse is my summer seat ; 
My shrubs displaced from that retreat 

Enjoy'd the open air ; 
Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 

Lived happy prisoners there. 

They sang as blithe as finches sing. 
That flutter loose on golden wing, 

And frolic where they list ; 
Strangers to liberty, *tis true, 
But that delight they never knew. 

And therefore never miss'd. 
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But nature works in every breast, 
With force not easily suppressed ; 

And Dick felt some desires, 
That, after many an effort vain, 
Instructed him at length to gain 

A pass between his wires, 

The open windows seem'd to invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 

But Tom was still confined ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too generous and sincere 

To leave his friend behind. 

So settling on his cage, by play. 
And chirp, and kiss, he seem'd to say, 

You must not live alone — 
Nor would he quit that chosen stand 
Till I, with slow and cautious hand, 

Retum'd him to his own. 

O ye, who never taste the joys 
Of Friendship, satisfied with noise. 

Fandango, ball, and rout I 
Blush when I tell you how a bird 
A prison with a firiend preferred 

To liberty without. 
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THE NEEDLESS ALARM. 

^ A TALS. 

There is a field, through which I often pass, 
Thick overspread with moss and silky grass, 
Adjoining close to Kilwick's echoing wood, 
Where ofl the bitch->fox hides her hapless brood, 
Reserved to solace many a neighbouring squire. 
That he may follow them through brake and brier. 
Contusion hazarding of neck, or spine, 
Which rural gentlemen call sport divine. 
A narrow brook, by rushy banks conceal'd. 
Runs in a bottom, and divides the field ; 
Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head, 
But now wear crests of oven-wood instead ; 
And where the land slopes to its watery boiirn 
Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thorn ; 
Bricks line the sides, but shivered long ago. 
And horrid brambles intertwine below ; 
A hollow scooped, I judge* in ancient time, 
For baking earth, or burning rock to lime. 

Not yet the hawthorn bore her berries red. 
With which the fieldfare, wintry guest, is fed ; 
Nor Autumn yet had brush'd from every spray, 
With her chill hand, the mellow leaves away ; 
But corn was housed, and beans were in the stack. 
Now therefore issued forth the spotted pack, 
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With tails high mounted, ears hung low, and throats 
With a whole gamut fiU'd of heavenly notes. 
For which, alas I my destiny severe, 
Though ears she gave me two, gave me no ear. 

The sun, accomplishing his early march, 
His lamp now planted on heaven's topmost arch, 
When, exercise and air my only aim. 
And heedless whither, to that field I came. 
Ere yet with ruthless joy the happy hound 
Told hill and dale that Reynard's track was found, 
Or with the high-raised horn's melodious clang 
All Kilwick^ and all Dinglederry* rang. 

Sheep grazed the field ; some with soft bosom 
press'd 
The herb as soft, while nibbling stray'd the rest ; 
Nor noise was heard but of the hasty brook, 
Struggling, detain'd in many a petty nook. 
All seem'd so peaceful, that, firom them convey'd, 
To me their peace by kind contagion spread. 

But when the huntsman, with distended cheek, 
'Gan make his instrument of music speak, 
And from within the wood that crash was heard, 
Though not a hound from whom it burst appear'd. 
The sheep recumbent and the sheep that grazed, 
All huddling into phalanx, stood and gazed, 
Admiring, terrified, the novel strain, 
Then coursed the field around, and coursed it round 
again; 

* Two woods belonging to John Throckmorton* Esq. 
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But recollecting, with a sudden thought, 
That flight in circles urged advanced them nought. 
They gathered close around the old pit's brink. 
And thought again — but knew not what to think. 

The man to solitude accustom'd long, 
Perceives in every thing that lives a tongue ; 
Not animals alone, but shrubs and trees 
Have speech for him, and understood with ease ; 
After long drought, when rains abundant fidl, 
He hears the herbs and flowers rejoicing, all ; 
Knows what the freshness of their hue implies. 
How glad they catch the largess of the skies ; 
But, with precision nicer still, the mind 
He scans of every locomotive kind ; 
Birds of all feather, beasts of every name ; 
That serve mankind, or shun them, wild or tame ; 
The looks and gestures of their griefs and fears 
Have all articulation in his ears ; 
He spells them true by intuition's light, 
And needs no glossary to set him right. 

This truth premised was needful as a text. 
To win due credence to what follows next. 

Awhile they mused ; surveying every foce, 
Thou hadst supposed them of superior race ; 
Their periwigs of wool and fears combined, 
Stamp'd on each countenance such marks of mind. 
That sage they seem'd, as lawyers o'er a doubt. 
Which, puzzling long, at last they puzzle out ; 
Or academic tutors, teaching youths, 
Sure ne'er to want them, mathematic truths ; 
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When thus a mutton statelier than the rest, 
A ram, the ewes and wethers sad addressed. 

Friends ! we have lived too long. I never heard 
Sounds such as these, so worthy to be fear'd. 
Could I believe, that winds for ages pent 
In earth s dark womb have found at last. a vent. 
And from their prison-house below arise, 
With all these hideous bowlings to the skies, 
I could be much composed, nor should appear, 
For such a cause, to feel the slightest fear. 
Tourselves have seen, what time the thunders roll'd 
All night, me resting quiet in the fold. 
Or heard we that tremendous bray alone, 
I could expound the melancholy tone ; 
Should deem it by our old companion made. 
The ass ; for he, we know, has lately stray'd, 
Anc, being lost, perhaps, ^d wandering wide, 
Migkt be supposed to clamour for a guide. 
But ih ! those dreadful yells what soul can hear, 
That owns a carcass, and not quake for fear ? 
Demons produce them doubtless, brazen-claw'd 
And fang'd with brass the demons are abroad ; 
I hold it therefore wisest and most fit 
That, life to save, we leap into the pit. 

Him answer'd then his loving mate and true, 
But more discreet than he, a Cambrian ewe. 

How ! leap into the pit our life to save ? 
To save our life leap all into the grave ? 
For can we find it less ? Contemplate first 
The depth how awful I fieilling there, we burst : 
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Or should the brambles^ interposed, our fall 
In part abate, that happiness were small ; 
For with a race like theirs no chance I see 
Of peace or ease to creatures clad as we. 
Meantime, noise kills not. Be it Dapple s bray, 
Or be it not, or be it whose it may. 
And rush those other sounds, that seem by tongues 
Of demons utter'd, from whatever lungs. 
Sounds are but sounds, and, till the cause appear, 
We have at least commodious stiinding here. 
Come fiend, come fury, giant, monster, blast 
From earth or hell, we can but plunge at last. 

While thus she spake, I fiunter heard the peal^ 
For Rejoiard, close attended at his heels 
By panting dog, tired man, and spatter d horse, 
llirough mere good fortune, took a different course. 
The flock grew calm again, and I, the road 
Following, that led me to my own abode. 
Much wonder'd that the silly sheep had found 
Such cause of terror in an empty sound. 
So sweet to huntsman, gentleman, and hound, 

MORAL. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have pass'd away. 
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AN ODE. 



When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien. 
Counsel of her country's gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 

Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
'Tis because resentment ties 

\\\\ the terrors of our tongues. 

Rome shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd. 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire far renown'd. 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground- 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 
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Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier's name ; 

Somids, not arms, shall win the prize, 
' Harmony the path to fame. 

Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm'd with thmider, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 

Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew. 
None invincible as they. 

Such the bard's prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow : 

Rush'd to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due , 
Empire is on us bestow'd. 

Shame and ruin wait for you. 
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HEROISM, 

There was a time when Etna's silent fire 
Slept unperceiv'd, the mountain yet entire : 
When, conscious of no danger from below, 
She tower'd a cloudcapt pyramid of snow. 
No thunders shook with deep intestine sound 
The blooming groves that girdled her around. 
Her unctuous olives, and her purple vines 
(Unfelt the fury of those bursting mines) 
The peasant's hopes, and not in vain, assured. 
In peace upon her sloping sides matured. 
When on a day, like Uiat of the last doom, 
A conflagration labouring in her womb, 
She teem'd and heaved with an infernal birth, 
That shook the circling seas and solid earth. 
Dark and voluminous the vapours rise. 
And hang their horrors in the neighbouring skies, 
While through the Stygian veil, that blots the day. 
In dazzling streaks the vivid lightnings play. 
But oh ! what muse, and in what powers of song. 
Can trace the torrent as it bums along ? 
Havoc and devastation in the van. 
It marches o'er the prostrate works of man ; 
Vines, olives, herbage, forests disappear. 
And all the charms of a Sicilian year. 

Revolving seasons, fruitless as they pass. 
See it an uninform'd and idle mass ; 
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Without a soil to invite the tiller *8 care. 

Or blade that might redeem it from despair. 

Yet' time at length (what will not time achieve ?) 

Clothes it with earth, and bids the produce live. 

Once more the spiry myrtle crowns the glade, 

And ruminating flocks enjoy the shade. 

O bliss precarious, and unsafe retreats, 

O charming Paradise of shortlived sweets I 

The self-same gale that wafls the fragrance round 

Brmgs to the distant ear a sullen sound : 

Again the mountain feels the imprisoned foe^ 

Again, pours ruin on the vale below. 

Ten thousand swains the wasted scene deplore, 

That only future ages can restore. 

Ye monarchs, whom the lure of honour draws, 
Who write in blood the merits of your cause. 
Who strike the blow, then plead your own defence, 
Glory your aim, but justice your pretence ; 
Behold in JEtna^B emblematic fires 
The mischiefs your ambitious pride inspires I 

Fast by the stream that bounds your just domain, 
And tells you where ye have a right to reign, 
A nation dwells, not envious of your throne, 
Studious of peace, their neighbours' and their own. 
Ill-fated race I how deeply must they rue 
Their only crime, vicinity to you I 
The trumpet sounds, your legions swarm abroad, 
Through the ripe harvest lies their destined road ; 
At every step beneath their feet they tread 
The life of multitudes, a nation's bread I 
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Earth seems a garden in its loveliest dress 
Before them, and behind a wilderness. 
Famine, and Pestilence, her firstborn son, 
Attend to finish what the sword begun ; 
And echoing praises, such as fiends might earn. 
And Folly pays, resound at your return. 
A calm succeeds — but Plenty, with her train 
Of heartfelt joys, succeeds not soon again : 
And years of pining indigence must show 
What scourges are the gods that rule below. 

Yet man, laborious man, by slow degrees, 
(Such is his thirst of opulence and ease,) 
Plies all the sinews of industrious toil, 
Gleans up the refuse of the general spoil. 
Rebuilds the towers that smoked upon the plain. 
And the ^un gilds the shining spires again. 

Increasing commerce and reviving art 
Renew the quarrel on the conqueror's part ; 
And the sad lesson must be leam'd once more, 
That wealth within is ruin at the door. 
What are ye, monarchs, laurell'd heroes, say. 
But iEtnas of the suffering world ye sway ? 
Sweet Nature, stripped of her embroider d robe, 
Deplores the wasted regions of her globe ; 
And stands a witness at Truth's awful bar. 
To prove you there destroyers as ye are. 

O place me in some heaven-protected isle, 
Where Peace, and Equity, and Freedom smile ; 
Where no volcano pours his fiery flood, 
No crested warrior dips his plume in blood ; 
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Where Power secures what Industry has won ; 
Where to succeed is not to be undone ; 
A land that distant tyrants hate in vain, 
In Britain's isle, beneath a George's reign I 



ON 

THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S PICTURE 

OUT OF NORFOLK, THE GIFT OF MY COUSIN, 
ANN BODHAM. 

O THAT those lips had language ! Life has pass'd 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that ofl in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
<< Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away ! ' 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 
The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it), here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

welcome guest, though unexpected here < 
Who bidst me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 
And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief. 
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Shall steep me in £lysuin reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother I when I leam'd that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell toU'd on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? — It was. — Where thou art gone 
Adieus and/arewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wish'd, I long believed, 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 
By expectation every day beguiled. 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went. 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 
I leam'd at last submission to my lot. 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor - 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 



Delighted wiift ff^banl^ isondiv aiMi'trM^'d 

In f^i^et, m^dilleiwarm* and veifBt tap; 

'Tis licm ^e^melft factory little kniDwii, 

That once, we caU'd .^bus ^pastoral house our own. ' 

Short-livQ^ipps8e0aabai but the record &ir, 

That memory keeps of all th j kindness there, 

Still outliv*^ mmy a«torm, Ihat has efikced 

A thousand other tbenoles less deeply traced^ 

Thy niglMily visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow'd 

By thy own hapd, till ffesh they shone and glow'd : 

All this, and Jiiore endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of lore, that knew no &11, 

Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks. 

That humour interposed too oflien makes ; 

All this still le^ble in memory's page. 

And still to be «o to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not SGorn'd in heaven, though Htde noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When, playing with diy .vesture*» tissued flowers, 
The vifdet, -the pink, and jessamine, 
I prick'd them into paper widi a pin, 
(And thou waat happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly spBEJr^ and atrolB^^my head, and 
smile, * 
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Could those few pleasant days again i^ypear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart— die dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I mights — 
But no — what here we odl our life is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms all weather'd and the ocean cross'd) 
Shoots into port at some well haven*d isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay : 
So thou, with sails how swift I hast reach 'd the shore, 
" Where tempests never beat nor billows roar ;" * 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
Always from port withheld, always distressed — 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss'd. 
Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
But oh, the thought, that thou art safe, and he I 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of t)ie earth ; 

•Garth. 
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But higher fyn; v^y prpud pretetuiions rise^-*- 
The son of piurenty pa^*d into the slues* 
And now, farewell — ^Time unrevoked has lun 
His wonted conrsey yet what I wish'd is don^. 
By contemplatioQ^'a he)^ not sought in yfLm, 
I seem to.ba^^ liv:ed wry ohildhood o'er again ; 
To have renew*d the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of yiolating thine ; . > 

And, whiles the wings of i&ncy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee. 
Time has but half succeeded in his dieft*^ 
Thyself removed^ thy power to soothe me kft. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

What virtue, or what mental grace, 
But men unqualified and base 

Will boast it their possession ? 
Profusion apes the noble part 
Of liberality of heart, 

And dulness of discretion. 

If every poHsh'd gem we findi 
Illuminating heart or mind, 

Provoke to imitation ; 
No wonder friendship does the same^ 
That jewd of the purest flame. 

Or rather constellation. 
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No knate^ but boldly Will {iret^ml 
The requisiteft tlwt form a frifehd, 

A veal and a sound one ; i. ^ ■' 

Nor any fool, he wotdd deceive, 
But prove as ready to believe, 

And dream that he had found one. 

Candid, and generous, and just, 
Boys care but little whom they trust, 

An error soon corrected-^ 
For who but learns in riper years 
31iat man, when smoothest he appears^ 

Is most to be suspected ? 

But here again a danger lies, 
Lest, having misapplied our eyes. 

And taken trash for treasure, 
We should unwarily conclude 
Friendship a false ideal good, 

A mere Utopian pleasure. 

An acquisition rather rare 
Is yet no subject of despair ; 

Nor is it wise complaining, 
If, either on forbidden ground. 
Or where it was not to be. found. 

We sought without attaining. 

No friendship will abide the test. 
That stands on sordid interest. 
Or mean self-love erected ; 

s 2 
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Nor such as may aw^ik wbtiBt ^ 
Between the SDt afnd sensuBiist, 
For vicious ends oeaiidcted. 

Who seek a friend tshoidd cone disposwl ' 
To exhibit^ in full bleom disclosed^ 

The graces and the beauties 
That form the diaracter he seeks, 
For 'tis a union diat bespeaks 

Reciprocated duties. 



Mutual attention ift 

And equal truth «n either «ide» 

And constantly supported ; 
'Tis senseless arrogance to aocme 
Another of sinister views, 

Our own as ameh distorted* 

But will sincerily suffice ? 
It is mdeed abov« all price, 

And must be made the basis ; 
But every virtue of die soul 
Must constitute the charming whole. 

All shining in their pbioes. 

A fretful temper will "divide 
The closest haot that ^may be tied 

By ceaseless sharp corrosion 
A temper paitoiottal« snd fierce 
May suddenly ydur joys dispevse 

At one immensei^xpkMHiini 



In vain the tattsative unite 

In hopes of permanent delight-^ 

The secret just CQBEimitled» 
Forgetting its important weight, 
They drop through nieref desire t» prate> 

And by themselrta outwitted. 

How bright soe'er the prospect otgm^ 
All thoughts of friendship are but dreaaoa, 

If envy chance to creep in ; 
An envious man, if you succeed, 
May prove a dangerouB foe indeed^ 

But not a friend worth keeping. 

As envy pines at good poaseaa^d, 
So jealousy looks forth distressed 

On good that seems approaching ; 
And, if success his steps attend, 
Discerns a rival in a friend, 

And hates him for encroaching. 

Hence authors of illustrious iMm€^ 
Unless belied by common feme. 

Are sadly prone to quarrel, 
To deem the wit a friend displays 
A tax upon their own just praise. 

And pluck each other's laurel. 

A man renown*d for repartee 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeUn|^ 
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Will thrust a daggef tLtyattt bireast^ 
And say lie'Wmindted you in jest, 
By way of balhi ibr heaKhg 

Whoever keeps an open ear 
For tattles ii4]l be sure to hear 

The trumpet of contention ; 
Aspersion k \!be babbler^s trade, 
To listen is to lend him idd, 

And rush into dissension. 



A friendship thaC in A-equent fits 
Of controversial rage emits 

The sparks of disputation, 
Like hand in hand insurance plated, 
Most unavoidably creates 

The thought of conflagration., 



Some fickle creatures boast a sou^ - 
True as a needle to the pole, 

Their humour yet so various^- 
They mani^t their whole lifb tiiMUglt 
The needle's deviations too, ^' 

Their love is so precarious. 



The great and small but rarely meet' 
On terms of amity comi^Iete ;i 

Plebeians must surrender, 
And yield flo^)^ch to noUe Mh ■ 
It is cvMi^intDig fire n^ith smoke. 

Obscurity with 9(^€Mi4oiin • 
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Some are fif^ pl^d and fier«n« 
(As Irish (ipgs are always green) 

They sleep. secure fironi waking ;. . 
And are indeed a bog, that bears 
Your unparticipated cares '^ 

Unmoved and without quaking* 

Courtier and patriot cannot mix 
Their heterogeneous politics 

Without an efiervescencci 
Like that of salts with lemon juice. 
Which does not yet like that prcduce 

A friendly coalescence^ 

Religion should extinguish strife^ 
And make a calm of human life ; 

But friends that chance to differ 
On points which God has left at large, 
How freely will they meet and charge I 

No combatants are stiffen 

To proiFe at last my main intent 
Needs no expense of argument, 

No cutting and contriving-^ 
Seeking a real friend, we seem 
To adopi the* chemist's goUem dream, 

With still less hope of thriving. 

Sometime^/the &ult is dl iour own, 
Some blemi^in due tiioe made ka^wn 
By trespass or 4XmKioQt. ^ 
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Sometimes occasion bhriBgs to HghU 
Our friend't^iUeet, long hid §tom s^ift. 
And even from sospkioH.' 

Then ym^ yourself^ moA prove your flmh 
As circumapNBCtij as joii ean> 
And, having made election, 
Beware no;ficgiigeHce ofyoufBi ■'•'-'' 

Such as a Iriend but ill endures, 
. Enfeeble his -affection. 

That secrets are a sacred trust, 

That friends should be sincere and jus^ 

That constancy befits them, 
Are observatMs on the case^ 
That savour much of common f^aoer ' ' 

And all the world admits thenij ^ 

But 'tis not timber, lead) and stone^. .. 
An architect requirea alone . . / 

To finish a fine building — 
The palace were bat half comptete, '^ 

If he could possibly forget 

The carving and the gilding. 

;■'/ 

The man that hails you Tom or.Jack* i 

And proves by thumps "upon your back 

How he esteems your merit, 
is such a friend^ that one had need 
Be veiy much his friend indeed 

To pardon or to bear it. ^ •' 
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As simikrity cf inindr 

Or flOSKthing not to be iieUe4 

First fixes our- attealioii; - * / 
So manners decent and polite, 
'Hie same we practised at fif«t t^lM» 

Must save it from declension. 

Some act upon this prBdent j^an, 
*' Say little, and hear all you can.*' 

Safe policy, but hateful — 
So barren sands imbibe the shower, 
But render neither fruit nor flower, 

Unpleasant and ungrateful. 

The man I trust, if shy to me, 
Shall find me as reserved as he, 

No subterfuge or pleading 
Shall win my confidence again ; 
I will by no means entertain 

A spy on my proceeding. 

These sao^^es-^fbr alas I at last 
These are but samples, and a taste 

Of evils yet unmention'd — 
May prove the task a task indeed, 
In which 'tis much if we succeed. 

However well intention'd. 

Pursue the search, and you will find 
Good sense and knowledge of mimkind 
To be at least expedient, . 
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And, after MUVKiu^g idt the resktr "" 

Religion ruling in the bc^aH 
A pcipcipal ii^edient 

The noblest FriendBhip ever shown 
.,T|b^ Saviour's history makes know3m i -• 

Though some have turn'd and tuni'4 it ; 
And, whether being crazed or bliji4f > r. 
Or seeking with a biass'd mind, ; 

Have not, it seems, discem'd it. 



O Friendship I if my soul forego 
Thy dear delights while here below^ 

To mortify and grieve me* 
May I myself at last appear 
Unworthy, base» and ii>sificere» 

Or may my friend deceive me^J: 
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ON A MISCHIEVOUS BULL, 



WHICH THfi OWNER OP H(H SOLD AT THE AUTHOb's 

INSTANCE. 



Go — thou art all unfit to share 
The pleasures of this place 

With such as its old tenants are, 
Creatures of gentler race. 
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The squirrel here his hoard ^provides. 

Aware of wintry storms, 
And woodpeckers explore the sides 

Of rugged oaks for worms. 

The sheep here* smooths the knotted thorn 
" "Wifli frictions of her fleece ; 
And here I wander eve and mom, 
Like her, a friend to peace. 

Ah I — I could pity thee exUed 

From this secure retreat^-— 
I w6uld not lose it to be styled 

The happiest of the great 

But thou canst taste no cabn delight; 

Thy pleasure is to i^how 
Thy magnanimity in fight, 

Thy prowess — therefore, go — 

I care not whether east or north. 

So I no more may find thee ; 
The angry muse thus sings thee forth, 

And claps the gate behind thee. 
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AN^US MKMQBABILIS, 1789^ 

WRITTKN IN COMEMMORATTON OP HIS MAJBBTy's SAPPY 

BETOV&BY. 

I RANSACKED, for a theme of soEDg^ 

Much ancient chronicle, and long; 

I read of bright embattled fields, 

Of trophied helmetSy spears, and shields^ 

Of chiefs, whose single arm could boast 

Prowess to dissipate a host; 

Through tomes of fable and of dream 

I sought an eligible theme, 

But none I found, or found them sharedr > 

Already by some happier bax d. 

To modem times, with truth to.guider 
My busy search, I next applied; 
Here cities won, and fleets dispersed. 
Urged loud a claim to be rehearsed, 
Deeds of unperishing renown, 
Our fathers' triumphs and our own* 

Thus as the bee, from bank to bower^ 
Assiduous sips at every flower, 
But rests on none till that be found 
Where most nectareous sweets abound. 
So I, from theme to theme disf^y'd 
In many ^ page historic, stray'd, 
Siege afler siege, fight after fight. 
Contemplating with small delight. 
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(For feats of sangoinary hue 
Not always glitter in my view,) 
Till, settling on the current year, 
I found the &r-so«ight treasure near. 
A thesM for poetry diviae» 
A theme to ennoble even mine. 
In memorable dghty-nme. 

The spiing of tetgfaty-oune shall be " 
An sera chertsh'^d long by me, 
Whidi joyful I mil <alk record, 
And thaobful at my irugni board; 
Fdr theti the ckmds of eighty-eight. 
That threatened Englatid's trembling state 
With loss of what ^e least could spare, 
Her sovereign's tutelary care, 
One breath of hea^^n, that cried — Restore ! 
Chased^ never to assemble otore : 
And for the richest crown on earth. 
If valued by its wearer's worth, 
The 83rmbol of a righteous reign 
Sat fast on George's brows again. 

Then peace and joy again possessed 
Our Queen's long-agitated breast; 
Such joy and peace as can be known 
By sufferers like herself alone, 
Who losing, or supposing lost, 
The good on earth they valued most) 
For that dear sorrow's sake fbr^o 
All hope t>f happiness below, 
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Thea suddenly ti^ain^the ptk^i * '■ - '•'^' 
And flash thaaksghnngg te the ^e^l * 

O Queen of Albitm, quee& of ides! 
Since all Ihy tearg were changed ta limilesy 
The eyes, that never saw thee, shine 
With joy not unallied to thine ; ■ 
Transports not ehai)geable widi art 
Illume the land's remotest part, 
And strangers to the air of courts, 
Both in their toils and at their sports, 
The happiness <^answer'd prayers, 
That gilds thy features, show in theirs. 

If they who on thy state attend, 
Awe-struck, before thy presence belid» 
'Tis but the naturd effect 
Of grandeur that ensures respect; 
But she is something more than queen 
Who is beloved where never seen. 



HYMN, 

FOB TBB USB OP THB BUNDAT SCHOOL AT OUfST. 

Hear, Lord, the song of praise and prayer. 

In heaven thy dwelling place, 
From infants made the public care, 

And taught to seek thy face. 
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Thanks for thj word, and £iar thy day, 

And grant us, we implore. 
Never to waste in sinful play 

Thy holy sabbaths more. 

Thanks that we hear, — but O impart 

To each desires sincere, 
That we may listen with our heart, 

And learn as weU as hear. 

For if vain thoughts the minds engage 

Of older far than we, 
What hope, that, at our heedless age, 

Our minds should e'er be free? 

Much hope, if thou our spirits take 

Under thy gracious sway, 
Who canst the wisest wiser make, 

And babes as wise as they. 

Wisdom and bliss thy word bestows, 

A sun that ne'er declines. 
And be thy mercies shower'd on those 

Who placed us where it shines. 
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STANZAS 



sirvjomsD to the ybarlt bill or mortality 09 thi 

' ALL-SAINT8, NORTH 
AVNO OOICINI 17d7. 



PARISH OP ALL-SAINTS, NORTH AMPTOK,* 



Pallida M otk aequo pulsat pede pauperam tabemaa, 
Reg^mque turres. horace. 

Pale Death with equal foot strikes wide the door 
Of royal halls and hovels of the poor. 

While thirteen moons saw smoothly nm 

The Nen's barge-laden wave, 
All these, life's rambling journey done, 

Have found their home, the grave. 

Was man (frail always) made more frail 

Than in foregoing years ? 
Did famine or did plague prevail. 

That so much death appears? 

No ; these were vigorous as their sires, 

Nor plague nor famine came; 
This annual tribute Death requires, 

And never waves his claim. 

* Composed for John Cos, pariah clerk of Northamptoo. 
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Like crowded forest trees we standi 

And^some are marked to fall; 
The axe will smite at God's command, 

And soon shall smite us all. 

Green as the bay tree, ever green, 

Wit^ its new foliage on, 
The gay, the thoughtless, have I seen, 

I pass'd — ^and they were gone. 

Read, ye that run, the awful truth 
With which I charge my page; 
A worm is in the bud of youth, 
,And at the root of age. 

No present health can health insure 

For yet an hour to come ; 
No medicine, though it oft can cure. 

Can always balk the tomb. 

And O ! that humble as my lot, 

And scorn'd as is my strain, 
These truths, though known, too much forgot,. 

I may not teach in vain. 

So prays yoiH^ clerk with all his heart, 

And, ere he quits the pen. 
Begs t/ou for once to take his part, 
' -]Afid ahsw^ all — Amen I 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASION, 

FOR THB TEAR 1788. 

Quod adest, memento 
Componere equiu. Castera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur. horacb. 

Improve the present boar, for all beside 
Is a mere feather on a torrent's tide. 

Could I, from heaven inspired, as sure presage 
To whom the rising year shall prove his last. 
As I can number in my punctual page> 
And item down the victims of the past ; 

How each would trembling wait the mournful sheet. 
On which the press might stamp him next to die ; 
And, reading h^re his sentence, how replete 
With anxious meaning, heavenward turn his eye ! 

Time then would seem more precious than the joys 
In which he sports away the treasure now; 
And prayer more seasonable than the noise 
Of drunkards, or the music-drawing bow. 

Then doubtless many a trifler, on the brink 
Of this world's hazardous and headlong shore, 
Forced to a pause, would feel it good to think, 
Told that his setting sun must rise no more. 
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Ah self-deceived I Could I prophetic say 
Who next is fated, and who next to fall, 
The rest might then seem privileged to play ; 
Buty naming none, the Voice now speaks to all. 

Observe the dappled foresters, how light 
They bound and airy o*er the sunny glade — 
One falls— the rest, wide scatter'd with afiiight. 
Vanish at once into the darkest shade. 

Had we their wisdom, should we, often wam'd, 
Still need repeated warnings, and at last, 
A thousand awful admonitions scom'd. 
Die self-accused of life run all to waste? 

Sad waste ! for which no afler-thrifl atones. 
The grave admits no cure for guilt or sin ; 
Dewdrops may deck the turf that liides the bones, 
But tears of godly grief ne'er flow within. 

Learn then, ye living! by the mouths be taught 
Of all these sepulchres, instructors true, 
That, soon or late, death also is your lot, 
And the next opening grave may yawn for you. 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASION, 

FOR THE TEAR 1789. 

— Pltcidfikiiie ibi domam morte quevit. virc. 

There calm at length he breathed his sonl away. 

" O MOST delightful hour by man 

Experienced here below, 
The hour that terminates his spsm, 

His folly and his woe ! 

" Worlds should not bribe me back to tread 

Again life's dreary waste, 
To see again my day o'erspread 

With all the gloomy past. 

<< My home henceforth is in the skies. 

Earth, seas, and sun, adieu ! 
All heaven unfolded to my eyes, 

I have no sight for you." 

So spake Aspasio, firm possessed 

Of faith's supporting rod. 
Then breathed his soul into its rest. 

The bosom of his God. 
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He was a man among the few 

Sincere on virtue's side ; 
And all his strength from Scripture drew, 

To hourly use applied. 

That rule he prized, by that he fear'd, 

He hated, hoped, and loved ; 
Nor ever frown'd, or sad appeared, 

But when his heart had roved. 

For he was frail as thou or I, 

And evil felt within ; 
But when he felt it, heaved a sigh, 

And loathed the thought of sin. 

Such lived Aspasio ; and at last 

Caird up from earth to heaven, 
The gulf of death triumphant pass'd. 

By gales of blessing driven. 

His joys be mine, each reader cries, 

When my last hour arrives : . 
They shall be yours, my verse replies. 

Such only be your lives. 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASION, 

FOR THE YEAR 1790. 

Ne coromonentem recta sperne. »vchanan. 

Despise oot mj good coansel. 

He who sits from day to day 
Where the prismi'd lark is hung, 

Heedless of his loudest lay, 
Hardly knows that he has sung. 

Where the watchman in his round 

Nightly lifts his voice on high, 
None, accustomed to the sound, 

Wakes the sooner for his cry. 

So your verse-man I, and derk. 

Yearly in my song proclaim 
Death at hand — yourselves his mark — 

And the foe's unerring aim. 

Duly at my time I come. 

Publishing to all aloud — 
Soon the grave must be your home. 

And your only suit, a shroud. 
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But the monitory strain, 

Ofl repeated in your ears, 
Seems to sound too much in vain, 

Wins no notice, wakes no fears. 

Can a truth, by all confessed 

Of such magnitude and weight, 
Grow, by being oft impress'd. 

Trivial as a parrot's prate ? 

Pleasure's call attention wins, 

Hear it often as we may ; 
New as ever seem our sins. 

Though committed every day. 

Death and judgment, heaven and hell — 

These alone, so often heard, 
No more move us than the bell 

When some stranger is interred. 

O then, ere the turf or tomb 

Cover us from every eye, 
Spirit of instruction, come. 

Make us learn that we must die. 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASION, 

fOE THB TEAK 1792. 

Felix, qui potnit remm cognoacere eaoaas, 
Atqae metns omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjedt pedibiu, strepitonique Acherontis arari ! 
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Happy the mortal who has traced effects 

To their first cause, cast fear beneath his fbet. 

And Death and roaring heU's Toraeioiis fires ! 



Thankless for fayours from on high, 
Man thinks he fades too soon ; 

Though 'tis his privilege to die. 
Would he improve the boon. 

But he, not wise enough to scan 
His blest concerns aright, 

Would gladly stretch life's little span 
To ages, if he might. 

To ages in a world of pain. 

To ages, where he goes 
GalFd by affliction's heavy chain, 

And hopeless of repose. 
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Strange fondness of the human heart, 

Enamour'd of its harm I 
Strange world, that costs it so much smart. 

And still has power to charm. 

Whence has the world her magic power ? 

Why deem we death a foe ? 
Recoil from weary life's best hour, 

And covet longer woe ? 

The cause is Conscience — Conscience oft 

Her tale of guilt renews: 
Her voice is terrible though soft. 

And dread of death ensues. 

Then anxious to be longer spared 
Man mourns his fleeting breath : 

All evils then seem light, compared 
With the approach of death. 

Tis judgment shakes him : there's the fear 

That prompts the wish to stay : 
He has incurred a long arrear, 

And must despair to pay. 

Pay/ —follow Christ, and all is paid; 

His death your peace ensures ; 
Think on the grave where he was laid. 

And calm descend to yours. 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASION, 

FOR THE TEAR 1795. 

De sacris autem haec sit una sententia, ut consenrentur. 

CIC. DE LEG. 

» 

But let us all concur in this one sentiment, that things 
sacred be inviolate. 

He lives who lives to God alone, 

And all are dead beside ; 
For other source than Grod is none 

Whence life can be supplied. 

To live to God is to requite 

His love as best we may : 
To make his precepts our delight, 

His promises our stay. 

But life, within a narrow ring 

Of giddy joys comprised, 
Is falsely named, and no such thing, 

But rather death disguised. 

Can life in them deserve the name. 

Who only live to prove 
For what poor toys they can disclaim 

An endless life above ? 
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Who, much diseased, yet nothing feel ; 

Much menaced, nothing dread ; 
Have wounds, which only God can heal, 

Yet never ask his aid ? 

Who deem his house a useless place, 

Faith, want of common sense ; 
And ardour in the Christian race, 

A hjrpocrite's pretence ? 

Who trample order ; and the day 

Which God asserts his own 
Dishonour with unhallow'd play, 

And worship chance alone ? 

If scorn of God's commands, impressed 

On word and deed, imply , 
The better part of man unbless'd 

With life that cannot die ; 

Such want it, and that want uncured 

Till man resigns his breath, 
Speaks him a criminal, assured 

Of everlasting death. 

Sad period to a pleasant course I 

Yet so will God repay 
Sabbaths profaned without remorse, 

And mercy cast away. 
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ON A GOLDFINCH, 

8TARTSO TO DEATH IN flIS CAOB« 

Time was when I was jfrec as air, 
The thistle's downy seed my fare, 

My drink the morning dew ; 
I perch'd at will on every spray> 
My form genteel, my plumage gay, 

My strains for ever new. 

But gaudy plumage, sprightly strain. 
And form genteel were all in vain, . 

And of a transient date ; 
For, caught and caged, and starved to death, 
In d3dng sighs my little breath 

Soon pass'd the wiry grate. 

Thanks, gentle swain, for all my woes, 
And thanks for this effectual close 

And cure of every ill I 
More cruelty could none express ; 
And I, if you had shown me less. 

Had been your prisoner still. 
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THE PINEAPPLE AND THE BEE. 

The pineapples, in triple row, 
Were basking hot, and all in blow ; 
A bee of most discerning taste 
Perceived the fragrance as he pass'd, 
On eager wing the spoiler came, 
And searched for crannies in the frame, 
Urged his attempt on every side, 
To every pane his trmik applied ; 
But still in vain, the frame was tight. 
And only pervious to the light : 
Thus having wasted half the day. 
He trimm'd his flight another way. 
Methinks, I said, in thee I find 
The sin and madness of mankind. 
To joys forbidden man aspires, 
Consumes his soul with vain desires ; 
Folly the spring of his pursuit, 
And disappointment all the fruit. 
While Cjmthio ogles, as she passes. 
The nymph between two chariot glasses, 
She is the pineapple, and he 
The silly unsuccessful bee. 
The maid who views with pensive air 
The showglass fraught with glittering ware. 
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Sees watches, bracelets, rings, and lockets. 
But sighs at thought of empty pockets ; 
Like thine, her appetite is keen, 
But ah, the cruel glass between I 

Our dear delights are often such. 
Exposed to view, but not to touch ; 
The sight our foolish heart inflames. 
We long for pineapples in frames ; 
With hopeless wish one looks and lingers ; 
One breaks the glass, and cuts his fingers ; 
But they whom truth and wisdom lead 
Can gather honey from a weed. 
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VERSES WRITTEN AT BATH, ON FINDING THE 

HEEL OF A SHOE. 

Fortune I I thank thee: gentle goddess I thanks I 
Not that my muse, though bashful, shall deny 
Sh^ would have thank'd thee rather hadst thou cast 
A treasure in her way ; for neither meed 
Of early breakfast, to dispel the fumes, . 
And bowel-racking pains of emptiness. 
Nor noontide feast, nor evening's cool repast, 
Hopes she from this — ^presumptuous, though, perhaps 
The cobbler, leather-carving artist I might. 
Nathless she thanks thee, and accepts thy boon, 
Whatever; not as erst the fabled cock. 
Vainglorious fool I unknowing what he found. 
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Spum'd the rich gem thou gavest him. Wherefore, 
Why not on me that favour, (worthier sure I) [all I 
Conferr'dst thou, goddess I Thou art blind thou sayst: 
Enough I — thy blindness shall excuse the deed. 

Nor does my muse no benefit exhale 
From this thy scant indulgence I — even here 
Hints worthy sage philosophy are found; 
Illustrious hints, to moralize my song I 
This ponderous heel of perforated hide 
Compact, with pegs indented, many a row. 
Haply (for such its massy form bespeaks) 
The weighty tread of some rude peasant clown 
Upbore : on this, supported ofl, he stretch'd. 
With uncouth strides, along the furrow'd glebe. 
Flattening the stubborn clod, till cruel time 
(What will not cruel time) on a wry step 
Sever*d the strict cohesion ; when, alas I 
He, who could erst, with even, equal pace, 
Pursue his destined way with S3niimetry, 
And some proportion form*d, now on one side 
Curtaird and maim'd, the sport of vagrant boys, 
Cursing his frail supporter, treacherous prop ! 
With toilsome steps, and difficult, moves on. 
Thus fares it oft with other than the feet 
Of humble villager — the statesman thus. 
Up the steep road where proud ambition leads, 
Aspirmg, first uninterrupted winds 
His prosperous way ; nor fears miscarriage foul. 
While policy prevails, and friends prove true • 
But, that support soon failing, by him left 
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On whom he molt depended, basely left, 
Betra/d^ deserted; &om his any height 
Headlong he falk; and through the rest of life 
Drags the dull load of disappointment on. 

1748. 

AN OBE, 

OS READING RXCHABDSOn's HISTORY OP SIR CHARLES 

GRANDISON. 

Say, ye apostate and profane, 
Wretches, who blush not to disdain 

Allegiance to your God, — 
Did e'er your idly wasted love 
Of virtue for her sake remove 

And lift you from the crowd ? 

Would you the race of glory run. 
Know, the devout, and they alone. 

Are equal to the task: 
The labours of the illustrious course 
Far other than the unaided force 

Of human vigour ask. 

To arm against reputed ill 

The patient heart too brave to feel 

The tortures of despair : 
Nor safer yet high-crested pride, 
When wealth flows in with every tide 

To gain admittance there. 
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To rescue from the tyraxkt*s sword 

The oppressed; — ^unseen and unimploredy 

To cheer the face of woe; 
From lawless insult to defend 
An orphan's right — a fallen friend, 

And a forgiven foe; 

These, these distinguish from the crowd. 
And these alone, the great and good. 

The guardians of mankind; 
Whose bosoms with these virtues heave, 
O with what matchless speed they leave 

The multitude behind I 

Then ask ye, from what cause on earth 
Virtues like these derive their birth ? 

Derived from Heaven alone, 
Full on that favoured breast they shine, 
Where faith and resignation join 

To call the blessing down. 

Such is that heart : — but while the muse 
Thy theme, O Richardson, pursues, 

Her feeble spirits faint: 
She cannot reach, and would not wrong. 
The subject for an angeFs song. 

The hero, and the saint ! 

1753. 
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AN EPISTLE TO ROBERT LI.OYD, ESQ. 

'Tis not that I design to rob 

Thee of thy birthright, gentle Bob, 

For thou art born sole heir, and single, 

Of dear Mat Prior's easy jingle; 

Not that I mean, while thus I knit 

My threadbare sentiments together. 

To show my genius or my wit, 

When God and you know I have neither ; 

Or such as might be better shown 

By letting poetry alone. 

'Tis not with either of these views 

That I presumed to address the muse: 

But to divert a fierce banditti, 

(Sworn foes to every thing that^s witty!) 

That, with a black, infernal train. 

Make cruel inroads in my brain, 

And daily threaten to drive thence 

My little garrison of sense; 

The fierce banditti which I mean 

Are gloomy thoughts, led on by spleen. 

Then there's another reason yet, 

Which is, that I may fairly quit 

The debt, which justly became due 

The moment when I heard from you; 

And you might grumble, crony mine, 

If paid in any other coin; 
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Since twenty sheets of lead, God knows, 
(I would say twenty sheets of prose,) 
Can ne'er be deem'd worth half so laueh 
As one of gold, and yours was such. 
TIius, the preliminaries settled, 
I fairly find myself pitchkettled,* 
And cannot see, though few see better, 
How I shall hammer out a letter. 

First, for a thought — since all agree — 
A thought— I have it — let me see — 
'Tis gone again — ^plague pn*t ! I thought 
I had it— but I have it not 
Dame Gurton thus, and Hodge her son. 
That useful thing, her needle, gone I 
Rake well the cinders — sweep the floor. 
And sifl the dust behind the door; 
While eager Hodge beholds the prize 
In old grimalkin's glaring eyes; 
And Gammer finds it on her knees 
In every shining straw she sees. 
Thb simile were apt enough ; 
But Tve another, critic-proof I 
The virtuoso thus, at noon. 
Broiling beneath a July sun. 
The gilded butterfly pursues, 
O'er hedge and ditch, through gaps and mews ; 

* Pitchkettl«d, a favcmte phrase at tb^ time when this 
Epistle was wzitten» expiesaire of being pnzsled, or what in 
the Spectator's time would have been called bamboozled. 
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And, after many a vain essay, 
To captivate the tempting prey, 
- Gives him at length the lucky pat, 
And has him safe beneath his hat: 
Then lifts it gently from the ground; 
But ah ! 'tis lost as soon as found; 
Culprit his liberty regains, 
Flits out of sight, and mocks his pains. 
The sense was dark; 'twas therefore fit 
With simile to illustrate it; 
But as too much obscures the sight, 
As often as too little light, 
We have our similes cut short, 
For matters of more grave import. 
That Matthew's numbers run with ease. 
Each man of common sense agrees I 
All men of common sense allow 
That Robert's lines are easy too : 
Where then the preference shall we place, 
Or how do justice in this case ? 
Matthew, (says Fame,) with endless pains 
Smoothed and refined the meanest strains; 
Nor suffered one ill chosen rhyme 
To escape him at the idlest time; 
And thus o'er all a lustre cast) 
That, while the language lives shall last. 
Am please your ladyship, (quoth 1,) 
For 'tis. my business to reply; 
Sure so much labour, so much toil, 
Bespeak at least a stubborn soil : 
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Theirs be the laurel-wreath decreed, 

« 

Who both write well, and write full speed I 

Who throw their Helicon about 

As freely as a conduit spout ! 

Friend Robert, thus like cAien savani 

Lets fall a poem en passant, 

Nor needs his genuine ore refine — 

'Tis ready polish'd from the mine. 



A TALE, FOUNDED ON A FACT, 

WHICH HAPPENED IN MNUARY 1779. 

Where Humber pours his rich commercial stream 
There dwelt a wretch; who breathed but to bias- 
In subterraneoiis caves his life he led, [pheme ; 
Black as the mine in which he wrought for bread. 
When on a day, emerging from the deep, 
A sabbath-day, (such sabbaths tliousands keep !) 
The wages of his weekly toil he bore 
To buy a cock — ^whose blood might win him more ; 
As if the noblest of the feathered kind 
Were but for battle and for death designed ; 
As if the consecrated hours were meant 
For sport, to minds on cruelty intent ; 
It chanced (such chances Providence obey) 
He met a fellow-labourer on the way, 
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Whose hearfr the same desires had once inflaned ; 
But DOW the savage temper was reclaimed, 
Persuasion on his lips had taken place ; 
For all plead well who plead the 'cause of grace. 
His iron heart with scripture he assail'd, 
Woo'd him to hear a sermon, and prevaifd. 
His faithful bow the mighty preacher drew, ' 
Swift as the lightning-^glimpse the arrow flew. 
He wept ; he trembled ; cast his eyes around^ 
To find a worse than he ; but none he found. / 
He felt his sins, and wonder'd he should feeL 
Grace made the wound, and grace alone could heal. 
Now farewell oaths, and blasphemies, and lies I 
He quits the sinner's for the martyr's prize. 
That holy day was wash'd with many a te^, ' 
Gilded with hope, yet shaded too by fefar. 
The next, his swarthy brethroi of the iwoe , 
Leam'd, by his alter'd speech, the dmnge divine ! 
^ Laughed when they should h&Te weptt jad. swore 
the day 
Was nigh when he would swear as fast as they^ 
<^ No," said the penitent, " such words shall share 
This breath no more ; devoted now to prayer. 
O I if thou seest (thine eye the future sees) 
That I shall yet again blaspheme, like these; 
Now strike me to the ground on which I kneel, 
Ere yet this heart relapses into steel ; 
Now take me to that heaven I once deified, 
Thy presence, thy embrace !" — He spoke, and died I 
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TO THE REV. MR. NEWTON, ON HIS RETURN 

FROM RAMSGATE. 

That ocean you have late survey'd. 

Those rocks I too have seen, 
But I, afflicted and dismay'd, 

You, tranquil and serene. 

You from the flood-controlling steep 

Saw stretch'd before your view, 
With conscious joy, the threatening deep. 

No longer such to you. 

To me the waves, that ceaseless broke 

Upon the dangerous coast, 
Hoarsely and ominously spoke 

Of all my treasure lost. 

Your sea of troubles you have past. 

And found the peaceful shore ; 
I, tempest-toss'd, and wrecked at last, 

Come home to port no more. 
Oct. 1780. 

» 

LOVE ABUSED. 

What is there in the vale of life 

Half so delightful as a wife, 

When friendship, love, and peace combine 

To stamp the marriage-botid divine ? 

The stream of pure and genuine love 

Derives its current from above ; 
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And earth a^ ^^oottd Gden flhqw8» 
Where'er the healing prater flows ; 
But ah, if froip the dyke9 and dxaiBs - 
Of sensual na^i^'s fererish yeuis» 
Lust, like a lai^less headstrong flood* 
Impregnated with ooze tfid iBudf ^ i 

Descending flist on every side. 
Once mingles with the saared tide^ 
Farewell the soul-enlivening soene I i : 

The banks that wore a smiling greeui . < ' 
With rank defilement overspread^ / 

Bewail their flowery beauties dead« 1 

The stream polluted, d«rk, and dull* ' • • > / 

Diffused into a Stygian pool^. > '/ 

Through life's last melancholy years • \^^ 
Is fed with overflowing teiMw: 
Complaints supply the zephyr's part» 
And sighs that heave a breaking heart. 
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Dear Anna — between friend and friend 

Prose answers every common end ; 

Serves, in a plain and horaiely wj^ 

To express die occurrenoe of the day ; : 

Our health* die weather, and the>new«^ 

What walks we .take» what books we obooaeg t 

And all the floating thoughts We :find i • - < 

Upon the surface of the mind- 
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But when a poet talkes ^kt pen, 
Far more aMve than othler men, "' 
He feels '« getide tinging come - ' 
Down to hi» finger and his thuinb, ' > ' ^ 
Derived ihH» natureVnobiestpilrt, ' 
The centre of a glowing heart: "i * 

And this is what the worid, who^ laiow^ " ^ 
No flights dbove the pitch of prose^ 
His more sublime vagfU'ies slighting, * 
Denominates an itch for writing. - 
No wonder I, who scribble rhyme 
To catch the triflcfrs of the time, 
And tell them troths divine and clem*. 
Which, couch'd in prose> tliey will not hear ; 
Who labottT hard to allure and draw 
The loiterers I never saw, 
Should fedl'lJiat itching and that tingling. 
With all my paarpose intermingling, 
To your intrinsic merit true, 
When call'd to address myself to you. 

Myati^ious are His ways who^e power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour. 
When mindfi^ lliat never met before. 
Shall meet, unite> and part no more : 
It is the allotment of the skies, 
The hand of the Supremely Wise, 
That guides and governs our afections, 
And plane iand t)rder« our connexions : 
Directs us in onr distant road. 
And marks the bounds Of our abode. - ' 
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Thus we were settled when y(ni found us, 

Peasants and children all around us, 

Not dreaming of so dear a friend, 

Deep in the abyss of Silver-End.* 

Thus Martha, e'en against her will, 

Perch'd on the top of yonder hill ; 

And you, though you must needs prefer 

The fairer scenes of sweet Sancerre,t 

Are come from distant Loire, to choose 

A cottage on the banks of Ouse. 

This page of Providence quite new. 

And now just opening to our view. 

Employs our present thoughts and pains 

To guess and spell what it contains : 

But day by day, and year by year> 

Will make the dark enigma clear ; 

And furnish Us, perhaps, at last, 

Like other scenes already past, 

With proof, that we, and our affairs, 

Are part of a J^hovah*s cares ; 

For God unfdds by slow degrees 

The purport of his deep decrees ; 

Sheds every hour a clearer light • 

In aid of our defective sight ; 

And spreads, at length, before die soul, 

A beautiful and perfect whole, 

* An obscare part of Olney, adjoining to the residence of 
Cowper, which faced the matfcet-place. 
t Lady Austen's residence itt France. 
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Which busy man's inventive brain 
Toils to anticipate in vain. 

Say, Anna, had you never known 
The beauties of a rose full blown. 
Could you» though luminous your eya> 
By looking on the bud, descry. 
Or guessy with a prophetic power, 
The future splendour of the flower ? 
Just so the Onmipotent, who turns 
The system of a world's concerns, 
From mere minutiae can educe 
Events of most iii^K)rtant use ; 
And bid a dawning sky display 
The blaze of a meridian day. 
The works of man tend, one and all. 
As needs they must, from great to small ; 
And vanity absorbs at length 
The monuments of human strength. 
But who can tell how vast the plan 
Which this day's incident beigan ? 
Too small, perhaps, the slight occasion 
For our dim-sighted observation ; 
It pass'd unnoticed, as the bird 
That cleaves the yielding air unheard. 
And yet may prove, when understood, 
A harbinger of endless good. 

Not that I deem, or mean to call 
Friendship a blessing cheap or small : 
But merely to remark, that ours, 
Like some of nature's sweetest flowers, 
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Rose from a seed of tiny size, 
That seem'd to promise no such prize ; 
A transient visit intervening. 
And made almost without a meaning, 
(Hardly the eilect of inclination. 
Much less of pleasing expectation,) 
Produced a friendship^ then begun, 
That has cemented us in one ; 
And placed it in our power to prove. 
By long fidelity and love. 
That Solomon has wisely spoken ; 
<< A threefold cord is not soon broken.*' 
Dec. 17S1. 
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Close by the threshold of a door naiTd fast 

Three kittens sat ; each kitten look*d aghast 

I, passing swid and inattentive by, 

At the three kittens cast a careless eye ; 

Not much concem'd to know what they did there ; 

Not deeming Idttens worth a poet's care. 

But presently a loud and furious hiss 

Caused me to stop, and to exclaim, " Whiat's this ?*' 

When lo I upon ihe threshold met my view, 

With head erect, and eyes of fiery hue,' 

A. viper, long as Count de Grasse's queue. 

Forth from his head his forked tongue he throws. 

Darting it full against a kitten's nose ; 



THB COLUBRIAD. 9^1 

Who, having never seen, in field or house, 

The like, sat still and silent as a mouse ; 

Only projecting, with att^tion due, 

Her whisker'd face, she askfd him, <<Wlia are you?" 

On to the hall went I, with pace not slow, 

But swift as lightning, for a long Dutch hoe : 

With which well arm'd I hasten'd to the spot, 

To find the viper, hut I found him noU 

And, turning up the leaves and shrubs around, 

Found only that he was not to be found* 

But still the kittens, sitting as be&re, 

Sat watching close the bottom of the door. 

« I hope," said I, " the villain I would kill 

Has slipp'd between the door and the door-sill ; 

And if I make dispatch, and follow hard, 

No doubt but I shall find him in the yard :" 

For long ere now it should have been rehearsed, 

Twas in the garden that I found him first> 

E'en there I found him, there the full-grown cat 

His head, with velvet paw, did gently pat ; 

As curious as the kittens erst had been 

To learn what this phenomenon might mean. 

Fiird with heroic ardour at the sight. 

And fearing every moment he would bite. 

And rob our household of our only cat 

That was of age to combat with a rat ; 

With outstretched hoe I slew him at the door. 

And taught him never to com£ .there no more. ' 
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SONG. ON PEACE. 

WRITTEN IN TUB SUMMER OF 1783, AT THE REQUEST OF 
LADY AUSTEN, w6o OAVB THE SENTIMENT. 

A lu— "My/and Shepherds oflat$.** 

No longer I follow a sound ; 
No longer a dream I pursue : 

happiness I not to be found, 
Unattainable treasure, adieu I 

1 have sought thee in splendour and dress, 

In the regions of pleasure and taste ; 
I have sought thee, and seem'd to possess, 
But have proved thee a vision at last. 

An humble ambition and hope 
The voice of true wisdom inspires ; 

Tis sufficient, if peace be the scope. 
And the summit of all our desires. 

Peace may be the lot of the mind 
That seeks it in meekness and love ; 

But rapture and bliss are confined 
To the glorified spirits above. 
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SONG. 

ALSO WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OP LADY AUSTEN. 

AiB— " The Lass of Pattit's MiU:' 

When all within is peace» 

How Nature seems to smile I 
Delights that never cease 

The livelong day beguile. 
From mom to dewy eve 

With open hand she showers 
Fresh blessings, to deceive 

And soothe the silent hours. 

It is content of heart 

Gives Nature power to please ; 
The mind that feels no smart 

Enlivens all it sees ; 
Can make a wintry sky 

Seem bright as smiling May, 
And evening's closing eye 

As peep o£ early day. 

The vast majestic globe, 

So beauteously array 'd 
In Nature's various robe, 

With wondrous skill display 'd. 
Is to a mourner's heart 

A dreary wild at best ; 
It flutters to depart, 

And longs to be at rest. 
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VERSES SELECTED FROM AN OCCASJQNAL. 
POPBM ENTITLED " VAlrEDICTION." 

Oh Frien^hipl cordial of the hunum breast I 
So little felt, so fervently profess'd I 
ThyfciosiWBHa deck our unsiispecting 3reaE8 ; 
The pPQOttss «£^eliciiHis firuit i^pelm.: 
We hug the hopes of constancy and triilh» 
Such is the folly of our (keaming y«iilii$ 
But soon, ak&I detect the rash, idstake. 
That sanguine kiexpefrience loves ta make ; 
And view wkh tears the expeGtedthiuFvest ksst^ 
Deca/d by time, or witfaa-^d hya'host. > 
Whoever undertakes a fiiend'9 gi^at pstt 
Should be renevv'd in nature, pure in heart,' 
Prepared for martyrdom, andstaDng totprow^e . 
A thousand ways the force of genuine iDsr& . 
He may be call'd to give up health and gdn. 
To exchange content far troid^le^ ease ibr pain. 
To echo sigh for si^, and groan "Ssst gvean. 
And wet his cheeks with sorrows not iittoiirn. 
The heart of man^ for «ueh a taak-ttx^i^aii;- 
Whea moBfen^wd Oftis MMt iufe to^^; - ' 
And, summoned to partake its fellow's w«ib, 
Starts from its office like a broken bow. 

Votaries of business and of pleasure prove 
Faithless alike in friendship and in love. 



VALimiGTION. 90S 

Retired from all the circles of die gay» 
And all the crowds that bustle life awaj. 
To scenes where competition, envj, strife, 
Beget no thund^r-clotids to trodble fi^ 
Let me, the charge of some good ai^;el, find 
One who has known, and has escaped mankind ; 
Polite, 3ret Tirtuous, who has brought awi^ 
The manners, not the morals, of the daj: 
With hira, perhaps with her, (for men have known 
No firmer frifflidships than the £ur hanre skowo,) 
Let me enjoj, in some unthought-of spot, 
AJk former frimids forgiven and forgot, 
Down to the close of life's fast fading so^me. 
Union of hearts without a fiaw between. 
'Tis ^race, 'tis bounty, and it calls for praise, 
If God give health, that sunshine of our days ! 
And if he add, a blessing shared by fow. 
Content of heart, more praises still are due — 
But if he grant a fiiend, that boon possess*d 
Indeed is treasure, and crowns all the rest ; 
And giving one, whose heart is in the skies, 
Bom from above and made divinely wise, 
He gives, what banlcrupt nature never can, 
Whose aobkst c:oin is light and brittle man, 
Gold, purer £ftr than Ophir ever knew, 
A soul, an image of himael^ and therefoce true. 
Nov. tns. 
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500 THE COLUBBIAD. 

Rose from a seed of tiny size, 
That seem*d to promise no such prize ; 
A transient vint intervening, 
And made almost without a meaning, 
(Hardly the eilect of inclination. 
Much less of pleasing expectation,) 
Produced a friendship^ then begun, 
That has cemented us in one ; 
And placed it in our power to proTe, 
By long fidelity and love. 
That Solomon has wisely spoken ; 
*< A threefold cord is not soon broken*'^ 
Dec. 1781. 



THE COLUBRIAD. 

Close by the threshold of a door naii'd fkst 

Three kittens sat ; each kitten look'd aghast ' 

I, passing swifl and inattentive by. 

At the three kittens cast a careless eye ; 

Not much concem'd to know what they did there ; 

Not deeming kittens worth a poet's care. 

But presently a loud and furious hiss 

Caused me to stop, and to exclaim, << Whatf^ this ?' 

When lo I upon the threshold met my view,' 

With head erect, and eyes of fiery hufe, 

A viper, long as Count de Grasse's queue. - 

Forth from his head his forked tongue he throws. 

Darting it full against a kitten's nose ; 
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Whoy having never seen, m field or hoiae, 
The like, sat still and silent as a naoose ; 
Only projecting, with attention doe, 
Her whisker d &oe» she ask'd liim, ** W1m» are jaa 
On to the hall went I, with pace not slow, 
But swift as lightnii^, fiir a long Dutch hoe : 
With which well ann'd I hasten'd to the spot. 
To find the viper, but I found him not. 
And, turning up the leaves and shrubs around. 
Found only that he was not to be found 
But still the kittens, bitting as before^ 
Sat watching dose the bottom of the door. 
*' I hope," said I, *' the villain I would kill 
Has slipp'd between the door and the door-sill ; 
And if I make dispatch, and follow hard. 
No doubt but I shall find him in the yard :" 
For long ere now it should have been rehearsed, 
'Twas in the garden that I fi>und him firsts 
E'en there I found him, there the full-grown cat 
His head, with velvet paw, did gently pat ; 
As curious as the kittens erst had been 
To learn what this phenomenon might mean. 
Fiird with heroic ardour at the sight. 
And fearing every moment he would bite. 
And rob our household of our only cat 
That was of age to combat with a rat ; 
With outstretched hoe I slew him at the door. 
And taught him never to com£ there no norb. 
t7»«. 
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EPITAPH ON DR. JOHNSON. 

Here Johnson lies — a gage by all aflow'd, 
Whom to have bred may well make England proud. 
Whose prose was eloquence, by wisdom taught, 
The graceful vehicle of virtuous thought ; ' 
Whose verse may claim — grave, masculine, and 

strong — 
Superior praise to the mere poet's song ; 
Who many a noble gift from heaven possessed, 
And faith at last, alone worth all the rest, 
O man, immortal by a double prize^ 
By fame on earth— by glory in the skies ! 

Jan. 1785. 



TO MISS C^-^ ON HfiH BiiUHfilAYi 

How many between east and west 

Disgrace their parent earth, 
Whose deeda coDstrwn ns to 46tes4 • 

The day that gave them Urth 1 
Not so wh««k.SteUaaaatal inarn } 

Revolving inoB,ths restore^ ! . ' 
We can r^pice that she was born^ 

And wish her born once more ! 

1786. .. / 
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GKATITUDE. 

This cap, that so stately appears, 

With ribbon-hoimd tassel on higl^ 
Which seans by the crest that it rears 

Ambitious of brushing the sky: 
Tl^is cap to my cousin I owe, 

She gave it, and gave me beside, 
Wreath'd into an elegant bow, 

jXhe ribbon with which it is tiei 

This wheel-footed studying chair, 

Contrived both for toil and repose, 
Wide-eibow'd, and wadded with hair, 

In which I both scribble and dose, 
Bright-studded to dazzle the eyes. 

And rival in lustre of that 
In^ which, at astronomy lies. 

Fair Cassiopeia sat : 

These carpets m soft to the foot, 

Caledonta"^ traffic and pride t 
Oh spare them, ye laiight« of the boot, 

Escaped fh>m a cross-country ride I 
This table, and mirror within, 

Secure: hma cbDision and dmt, 
At which I '^ ^ve cheek and chin. 

And periwig nicely adjust : 

X 2 



908 GEiLTITUDB. .. . 

This moreable stmcture 4)f fikdveo* 

For its beauiy admired Moi its use* i 
And timrgsd with octavos and twelves^ 

Hie gtyeU I had to produce; * 
Wliere» flanuDg in scarlet and gold, 

Mj poems enchanted I view, 
And hope, in due time, to behold 

Mj niad and Odyssej too : . 

s 

This china, that decks the alcove, 

Which here pec^^ call a buffet» 
But what the gods cadi it aboTC 

Has ne'er been reveal'd to us yet : 
These curtains, that keep the room warn*' 

Or cool, as the season demands, ' ^ 

Those stoves that for pattern and foitA ' 

Seem the labour of M ulciber's hands : 
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All these are not half that I owe 

To one, from our earliest youth, 
To me ever ready to show 

Benignity, friendship, and truth ; 
For Time, the destroyer declared 

And foe of our perishing kind, 
If even her face he has spared. 

Much less could he alter her mind. ' ^' 
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Thus compass'd about with the goods 
And chattels of leisure and ease, 

I indulge my poetical moods 
In many such fancies as these ; 
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And fancies f fear they will seem 
Poet'^ goods are not often so fine ; 

The poets^ wBl swear that I dream 
When I sing of the splendour of mine. 

1786. 



LINES COMPOSED FOR A MEMORIAL OF 
ASHLEY COWPER, ESQ. 

IMMBDIATlLf AWTMB BI8 I>«ATB, BT HB 1tSI*B£W 

wiiUAM OF wsaiow. 

Farew^l I endued, with all that could engage 
All hearts to love thee, both in youth and age I 
In prime ofljfe, lor fprightline^g enrolFd 
Among t^ jfiy, y/^t yirtuous 4is the old ; 

In life's last stage^ (O blessings rarely found !) 
Pleasant as youth with all its blossoms crowned ; 
Through every period of this changeful state 
Unchanged thyself — wise, goo(l, affectionate I 

Marble may flatter, and lest this should seem 
Overcharged with praises on so dear a theme. 
Although thy worth be more than half supprest, 
Love shall be satisfied, and veil the rest. 
Jane, 1788< 
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ON THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO LONDOfT, 
THs NiOBT Ar i«B mvtitmmtm or 'mumu, ,t%90 

When, long sequester*d from hTs throne, 
George took his seat agam, 

By right of worth, not Mood alone, ^ 
Entitled here to reign, 



;. 
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Then loyaltj, with all his lamps 
New trimm'd, a gallant show ! 

Chasing the darkness and the damps, 
Set London in a glow. 

^Twas hard to tell, of streets or 8quai:«» . ^ 
Which fbnn*d the chief display, 

These most resembling dustec'd sUils, : , /- 
Those the long mill^ wny, . > 

Bright shone the roofs, the domes, €he strifes* 
And rockets flew, self^driven, ' 

To hang their momentary fires 
Aniid the yanlt of heaVen. 

So, fire with water to compare, 

The ocean serves, on hi^ 
Up-spouted by a whale in air, 

To express unwieldy joy. 

Had all the pageants of the worid ' , 

In im^ procession joio'd^ ^ // 

And all the banners been imffirrd 
That heralds e'er designed, 



queen's visit TO LONDON. dll 

For OQ such sight had England's queen 

Forsaken her retreat, 
Where Greorge, reeoTer'd, made a scene 

Sweet always, doubly sweet. 

Yet glad she came that night to prove) 

A witness undescried, 
How much the oljject of her love 

Was loved by all beside. 

Darkness the skies had mantled o'er 

In aid of her design 

Darkness, O Queen I ne'er call'd before 

To veil a deed of thine I 

On borrow'd -wheels away she flies, 

Resohted to be unknown. 
And gratify no curious eyes 

That night e)ccept her own. 

4irpvec^ a night like noon she sees, 

And hears the million hum ; 
As all by instinct, like the bees, 

Had known their sovereign come. . 

Pleased she beheld, aloft portray*d 

On many a splendid wall, 
Emblems of health and heavenly aid, 

And George the theme of all. 

Unlike the enigmatic line, 

So difficult to spell. 
Which shook Behh&^ar at h^ wihe 

The night his city ffell. 



312 queen's visits (I*o London 

Soon watery grew her eyes and dim. 

None else, except in prayer for him, 

It was a sciiBfe^fb^every part " " - ' '^-^ 

Like those in f^e felgn'd; < i 1 - > ^ 

And isefttt'd'by -sdme mfcigidAb'* art = -"^ ^'^-^ 
Created aUd sustaihU ^ ' -^ ' - ' 

But other migic there, she kn^w, ^ ' 

Had been exerted none, ... 

To raise such wonders in her view, . 

Save love of George alone. . ' 

That cordial thought her spfritcheer'd, 

Andy throng' tbe ^umbrotis :thn>ng^: • f-i ;/ • 
Not disc tfan^rorthy to be fettt'd, ■ • i^-.i^ n>* o 

' ' Conveyed hef calin along. - ;' - -^ '^^ -^i^' 

, S4V aociant poets «8iy» setseoe ii ,r . .: ., T^nuj.)/ 
The sea-maid rides the Wfffes$ ' ' -^ ^^^ /t«m t. 

'And fearless of the billowy sc6ne •'''"•«'• J 
Her peaceful bosom laves. 

< With more than astronomic eyeB " < 
She view'd the sparkling sho^^ 
One Georgian star adorns the skies, [ 
. . , ^ JShe myrijids found belo^. ,, ,;^,^ ^. , ...,j^.,. 

^'' Yet fet the#ories of a njght ' " ' \" [''' •• -^^^^ ^. 
^ ., .,. . J.ike tliat;, on^e .peen, ^i^ce^^ ,, , .^^^^ ^ ^,.^ .,^ 
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THE COCK-FI(?flfE^ft*S(MSi^R't:flf^fe.y 

MusE—hide his name of whobk 1 ^'g; '' ^ 
Lest his surviving house thoiaj^iii^ ,. ^^ ,^^ ji 

For his sabe, iota soorn, : . ' , ,. j 
Nor speak tibe school &om.whid} hn (if^w > , f 
The much or little that he knew^ ., . . _; 

Nor place where he was born. 
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That such a man once was, may seeni 

Worthy of record (if the theme 

Perchance may credit win) 

* Writt^ 'Od keadifig the ibUom*g ia the obitutry of tbe 
Gentleman's Magazine f&r AptU, ■ 1789<-^" At .'rottenbtm, 
John Ardesoif, Esq., a^yQungman of lar|pe fortune^ and in 
the splendour of his carriages and horses rivalled by few 
country gentlemen. Hii tahlff -wws €liat oif hospitality^ lik^re, 
it may be said, hf^ 4|aiQrificed too ' oui^h to QOBTMris^ity ; but, 
if he had his foible, he bad. hin merits, also, that ^ out- 
weighed them. Mr. A. was very food of cock- fighting, and 
had a favourite cock, upon which he had won many profitable 
matches. The last het^fae laid upon this ooek he lost ; Which 
so enraged him, tl^ he had the bird tied ta a spit aod roasted 
alive before a large fiare. The screams of the miserab}e animal 
were so afibcting, that some gentlemen who were present at- 
tempted to interfere, wliich so enraged Mf. A., that he seized 
a poker, and with the most, furious vehem^n^ce declajped^ ^at 
he would kill the first n^an who interposed ; ^ut, in the midst 
of his passionate fteseveratio'tis, 'he' ^ell d'oWh deftil \ipon the 
spot. Such, wcJMdfe ^sa^^',' Were'4h^bit4Mmiitil^<Ji»^^^ch 
attended the deatli ofitkif griaabpittarofibiaaflpit^^;!:' 
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314 TRC' «ocR-rroKT£it's garland. 

For proof to maa, what mim may pr ov^, 
If grace depart, and demons move 
The source of guilt withm. 

This man (for since the howling wild 
Disclaims him, man he must be styled) 

Wanted no good1)elow, 
Gentle he ^as, if gentle birth 
Could make him such, and he had worth. 

If wealth can worth bestow. 

In social talk and ready jest. 
He shone superior at the feast, 

And qualities of mind. 
Illustrious in the eyes of those 
Whose gay society he chose, . 

Possess'd of every kind. 

Me thinks I see him powdered red^ > • < 

With bushy locks his welUdress'd head 

Wing'd broad on either side. 
The mossy rosebud not so sweet ; 
His steeds superb, his carriage neat, 

As luxury could provide. 

Can such be cruel ? Snch can be < > > 

Cruel as hell, and so was he $ 

A tyrant entertain'd 
With barbarous sports, whose fell delight 
Was to encourage niortal fight 

'Twixt birds to battle tfaitt*di 
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One feathered chaDi|»on hepcwaess'd, 
His darling far bejond the veat> 

Which never knew diegTace» 
Nor e*er had fought but he made flow 
The life-blood of his fiercest foe, 

The Gssar of his race. 



It chanced at last, when, on a day. 
He push'd him to the desperate iray, 

His courage droop'd, he fled. 
The master stormed, the prize was lost, 
And, instant, frantic at the cost^ 

He doom'd his fa¥4Nirite dead. 

V 

He seized him fast, and from the pit 
Flew to the kitchen, snatch'd the spit. 

And, bring me cord, he cried ; 
The cord was brought, and, at his word, 
To that dire implement the bird, 

Aliy« and struggling, tied. 

The horrid sequel asks a veil ; 
And all the terrors of the tale 

That can be shaU be sunk- 
Led by die sufferer's screams aright 
His shocked oumpfmions view the sight, 

And him with fiiry drimk. 

r 

All, smiplii^iit, beg a milder fate 

For the old warrior at the grate : 

He, deaf to pity's call, 
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316 TO WARREN BAITINGS, £SQ. 

WhirFd round him rapid as a wheer 
His culinary club of steel, 
Death menacing on all. 

But vengeance hung not fiir remote, 

For WhMe he 8tretdi*d his clamorous throat, 

And heaven and earth defied, 
Big with a curse too closely pent, 
That struggled vainly for a vent, 

He totter'd^ redi'd, and died. 
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'Tis not for us^ with rash surmise, >' 1 

To point the judgment of the skies ; •' ^^ 

But judgments pbin* as thiB^ < 

That, sent for man's instruetiim, bting 
A wntten Ubd on their wing, -■ 

'Tis hard to read amiss. 

May, 1789. 
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TO WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. 






BY AN OLD SCHOOLFELLOW OV BH aY W^BttttrHtitti * 

Hastings I I knew thee yoimg,^ftiid -of g ittkid;' 
While young, humane, conversable, and^kind^i • : 
Nor can I well believe thee, gentle then. 
Now grown a villain, and the worst of men. 
But rather some suspect, who have oppress'd 
And worried thee, as not themselves the best. 
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TO MRS. THROCKMORTON, 



AD.LIBRUK ftUUM. 



Maria, could Horace have gae83*d 

What honour Hiwaited hiB ode 
To his own little volume addressed, 

The honour whkh yaa hove b^tow^d ; 
Who have traced it in characters here, 

So elegant, fSYBUr and neat, * 

He had l^iigh'dat.the mtical sneer 

Which he seems to have trembled to meet. 

And sneer, if jou please, he had said, 

A nymph shall hereafter arise, 
Who shall give me, when you are all dead, 

The glory jour malice denies ; 
Shall dignity give to my lay^ 

AJt^puji^ buta mere b^gateUe ;. 
And even a poet shall say, 

lilQibflag 1^&r^ w«R wxitten somtil t 
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TO THE IMMORTAL MEMORY OF THJB 

HALIBUT, 

ON WHICH I DINED THIS DAY, MONDAY, APBIL 26, 1784. 

Where hast thou floated, in what seas pursued 
Thy pastime ? when wast thou an egg new spawned, 
Lost in the immensity of ocean's waste ? 
Roar as they might, the overbearing winds 
That rock'd the deep, thy cradle, thou wast safe — 
And in thy minikin and embryo 8tate» * 
Attach'd to the firm leaf of some salt weed, 
Didst outlive tempests, such as wrung imd racked 
The joints of many a stout and gallant bark. 
And whelm'd them in the unei^pWed abyss. 
Indebted to no magnet and no chart, 
Nor under guidance of the polar fitey 
Thou wast a voyager on many cOaslBy 
Grazing at large in meadows stibmarine. 
Where flat Batavia, just emerging) peeps: 
Above the brine — ^wbere Caledcniii^s rocks- 
Beat back the surge*— and ^^re HSbewma shoots 
Her wondrous causeway far into the maok > 
— ^Wherev^r thou hast fed, thou Iktle «hcliB^*st, 
And I not more, that I should feed on thec^ 
Peace, therefore^ and good health, and much good 

fish, 
To him who sent thee ! and success, as oft 
As it descends into the billowy gulf, 
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To the same drag that caught thee I — Fare thee well ! 
Thy lot thy brethren of the slimy fin 
Would envy, could they know that thou wast doom'd 
To feed a bard, and to be praised in verse. 



INSCRIPTION FOR A STONE ERECTED 

AT THB SOWING OF A GROVE OP OAKS AT CHfLLlNOTON, 
TUB SEAT OF T. OXFFARD, ESQ. 1790. 

Other stones the era tell 
When some feeble mortal fell ; 
' I stand here to date the birth 
Of these liardy sons of earth. 

Which shaU longest brave the sky, 
Storm and frost — these oaks or I ? 
Pass an age or two away, 
I must moulder and decay, 
But the years that orinnble me 
Shall tUT^rate the tree, 
Spread its branch, dilate its sise, 
Lifl its summit to the skies. 
Cherish honour, virtue, truth, 
' So shalt thou prolong thy youth. 
Wanting these, however fast 
Man be fix'd and form'd to last. 
He is lifeless even now, 
Stx>ne at heart, and cannot grow. 

June, 1790. 
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ANOTHER, 



For a stone oreetod on « sinular occasioa at tho fiAo place 

in tbe following year. 

Reader I behold a monument 

That asks no sigh or tear, 
Though it perpetuate the event 

Of a great burial here. 
June, 1790. Anoo 1791. 



TO MRS. KING, 

On her kind present to the author, a patchwork counterpane 

of her own making. 

The bard, if e'er he feel at all, 
Must sure be quicken'd by a call 

Both on his heart and head, 
To pay with tuneful thanks the care 
And kindness of a lady fair, 

Who deigns to deck his bed. 

A bed like this, in ancient time, 
On Ida's barren top sublime, 

(As Homer *s epic shows) 
Composed of sweetest vernal flowers/ 
Without the aid of sun or showers. 

For Jove and Juno rose. 



TO Mtl^KING. S21 

Less beautiful, however gay, 

Is that which in the scorching day 

Receives the weary swain, 
^ Whfi^ laynig his long sithe aside, • 
Sle^s on some bank with daisies pied. 

Till roused to toil again. 

' What labours of the loom I see ! 
Looms numberless have groan'd for met 
. Should every maiden come 
To scramble for the patch that bears 
The impress of the robe she wears. 
The bell would toll for some. 

And oh, what havoc would ensue I 
* Thid bright display of every hue 

All in a moment fled I 
As if a storm should strip the bowers 
Of all their tendrils, leaves, and flowers-** 

Each pocketing a shred. 

Thanks then to every gentle fair 
Who will not come to peck me bare 

As bird of borrowed feather, 
And thanks to one above them all. 
The gentle fair of P^rtenhall, 

Who put the whole together. 

August, 1790. 
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IN MEMORY OF THE LATE JOHN THORNTON, 

ESQ. 

Poets attempt the noblest task thej can, 
Praising the Author of all good in man, 
And, next, commemorating worthies lost. 
The dead in whom that good abomided most. 

Thee, therefore, of conmiercial fame, but more 
Famed for thy probity from shore to shore, 
Thee, Thornton I worthy in some page to shine, 
As honest and more eloquent than mine, 
I mourn ; or, since thrice haj^y thou must be, 
The world, no longer thy abode, not tiiee. 
Thee to deplore were grief mispent indeed ; 
It were to weep that goodnesis has its meed. 
That there is bliss prepared in yonder sky. 
And glory for the virtuous when they die. 

What pleasure can the miser's fondled hoard 
Or spendthrift's prodigal excess afford, 
Sweet as the privilege of healing woe 
By virtue suffer'd combating below ? 
That privilege was thine; Heaven gave thee means 
To illumine with delight the saddest scenes, 
Till thy appearance chased the gloom, forlorn 
As midnight, and despairing of a mom. 
Thou hadst an industry in doing good. 
Restless as his who toils and sweats for food ; 
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Avarice in thee was the desire of wealth 

Bj rust unperishable or by stealth, 

And if the genuine worth of gold depend 

Oa application to its noblest end. 

Thine had a value in the scales of Heaven 

Surpassing all that mine or mint had given. 

And, though God made, thee of a nature prone 

To distribution boundless of thj own. 

And still by motives of* religious force 

ImpeU'd thee more to that heroic, course, 

Yet was thy liberality discreet, 

Nice in its choice, and of a temper'd heat; 

And, though in act unwearied, secret still, 

As in some solitude the summer rill 

Refreshes, where it winds, the fJEided green, 

And cheers the drooping flowers, unheard, unseen. 

Such was thy charity : no sudden start, 
Afler long sleep, of passion in the heart. 
But stedfast prkiciple, and, in its kind. 
Of close relation to the Eternal Mind, 
Traced easily to its true source above. 
To him whose works bei^eak his nature, love. 

Thy bounties all were Christian, and I make 
This record of thee for the Gospel's sake ; 
That the incredulous ^emselves may. see 
Its use and power exemplified in thee. 

Nor. 1790. 
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THE FOUR AQ1£S. 

(a BHIEP FfcAOMENT OF AN BXTEN8IVE PBOJBCTBD VOEM} 

« I COULD be well content, allowed the use 
Of past experience, and the wisdom glean d 
From worn-out follies, now acknowledged such. 
To recommence life's trial, in the hope 
Of fewer errors, on a' second proof T* 

Thus, while' gray evening lull'd the wind» add 
caird ^ 

Fresh odours from the shrubbery at my side, [^ 
Taking my lonely winding walk, I mused, /. 

And held accustom'd conferjowje with my heart; /^ 
When from within it thus a voice replied : i\ 

" Couldst thou in truth ? and art thou taught at 
length 
This wisdom, and but this, from all the past ? 
Is not the pardon of thy long arrear,' 
Time wasted, violated laws, abuse 
Of talents, judgment, mercies, better fer ' •' 
Than opportunity vouchsafed to err 
With less excuse, and, haply, ^orse effect ? 

I heard, and acquiesced : then to and fro 
Oft pacing, as the mariner his deck, 
My gravelly bounds, from self to human land ■ 
I pass'd, and next considered— what is man; 

Knows he his origin ? can he ascend 
By reminiscence to his earliest date ? 
Slept he io Adam? And in those from him ,. 
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Through numerous generations, till he found 
At length his destined moment to be bom ? 
Or was he not, till fashion'd in the womb ? 
Deep mysteries both I which schoolmen must have 

toird 
To unriddle, and have left them mysteries stilL 

It is an evil incident to man, 
And of the worst, that unexplored he leaves 
Truths useful and attainable with ease, 
To search forbidden deeps, where mystery lies 
Not to be solved, and useless if it might. 
Mysteries are food for angels ; they digest 
With ease, and find them nutriment ; but man, 
While yet he dwells below, must stoop to glean 
His manna frcm jthe ground, or starve and die* 

May, 1791. 

THE RETIRED CAT.* 

A poet's cat, sedate and grave 
As poet well could wish to have, 
Was much addicted to. inquire 
For noQ)» to which she might retire, 

* Cowper's partialitj* to animals ia wall known. Liady 
Hesketkt > it Otta of her. Iatters> atates,^ " tlukt ha had, at one 
time, fivei t lal^bita, thrae hwrep* two guinea-pigSj, a magpie, a 
ay, and a staring; besid^es two goldfinchea, two canary birds, 
and two dogs. It is amazing bow the three hares can £nd 
room to gambol and frolic (as they certainly do) h» h&Afiiall par- 
lour;'' and hhe adda, '* I forgot to clnumerate a sqiiinrd, which 
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And where, secure as mouse in chink, 

She might repose, or sit and thinL 

I know not where she caught the trick — 

Nature perhaps herself had cast her 
In such a mould philosophique. 

Or else she leam'd it of her master 
Sometimes ascending, debonnair, 
An apple tree, or lofty pear, 
Lodged with convenience in the fork, 
She watch'd the gardener at his woiir ; 
Sometimes her ease and solace sought 
In an old empty watering pot : 
There, wanting nothing save a fan, 
To seem some nymph in her sedan 
Apparell'd in exactest sort. 
And ready to be borne to court. 

But love of change, it seems, has place 
Not only in our wiser race ; 
Cats also feel, as well as we, 
That passion's force, and so did she. 
Her climbing, she began to find, 
Exposed her too much to the wind, 
And the old utensil of tin 

Was cold and comfortless within : 

. / 

he iiad at the same time, and which used to play with one of 
the hares continually. One erening/the cat giWag one'of the 
hares a soundbox on the oar, the hard raik aflibf 'lei<,'aaad,l^Tiog 
caught her, punished her bydnimmingonhetbiflAsuMUrtwo 
feet, as hard aa dnim^sticbi, tiA the d^fitu^e wQu)ifi«l|«ve 
tually been killed, had not Mrs. Unwin rescued her." 
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She therefore wish'd instead of those 
Some place of more serene repose, 
Where neither cold might come, nor air 
Too rudely vranton with her hair. 
And sought it in the likeliest mode 
Within her masters snug abode. 

A drawer, it chanced, at bottom lined 
With linen of the softest kind, 
With such as merchants introduce 
From India, for the ladies' use, 
A drawer impending o'er the rest, 
Half open in the topmost chest, 
Of depth enough, and none to spare, 
Invited her to shunber there ; 
Puss with delight beyond expression 
Survey 'd the scene, and took possession. 
Recumbent at her ease, ere long, 
And lull'd by her own humdrum song. 
She left the cares of life behind. 
And slept as she would sleep her last, 
When in came, housewifely inclined, 
The chambermaid, and shut it fast ; 
By no malignity impeU'd, 
But all unconscious whom it held. 

Awaken'd by the shock (cded Puss) 
<« Was ever cat attended thus ? 
The open drawer was left, I see, 
Merely to prove a nest for me, 
For MOD as I was well compoeed) 
Theft came the maid, and it waa ckisedl, 
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Hoir smooth these 'kerchiafi^ md ho«r 

what a delieite relivtfcl 

1 will resign oijpBdflo teat 
im Sol, dediaii^ in the weat. 
Shall call to imppqr» whvn, no doubts 
Susan will come and Jet tae out." 

The evenng came^ the sun descended, 
And Puss remain'd still unattended. 
The night roll'd ^ffdil j away, 
(With her indeed 'twas ne^^er day») - 
The sprightly mom her course renew'd. 
The evening gray again ensued, / 

And puss came into mind no more 
Than if entomh'd the day betoeu 
With hunger pinch'd, and pindi'd for room. 
She now presaged q>pro8ching dooBi, 
Nor slept a single wink, er purr*d, ^ ' 

Conscious of jeopardy ineuir'd. 

That night, by chance^ the poet watdiingty > 
Heard an inexplicable scfatching; . ; .*. 
His noble heart went pit-a-pat. 
And to himself he said—" What's that?" 
He drew the curtain at his side^ 
And forth he peep'd, but nothing spied^ 
Yet, by his ear directed, guiesa'd 
Something imprisoned in the chesty - 
And, doubtful what, with prudent, care j ' • 
Resolved it should continue ibenk - • '\f. 

At length a voioe which well he hnesr^ / 
A long and mehmcdioly mew, ■ . 



TRC BfiMfi»l> cat; 

Sahit»^ Ms poetic eai^ 
Consoled him and dispelled his f«ar»: 
He left his bed, he trod the floon ^ 
He *gan in haste the drawers ex{^oire, 
The lowest ibst, and without stiop 
The rest in order to the top^ 
For 'tift^ a trutii well known to niOBt, 
That whatsoever thing is lost, 
We seek it, ere it come to light, 
In every cranny but the right 
Forth skipp'd Uie cat, not now replete 
As erst with airy self-conceit, 
Nor in her own fond apprehension 
A theme for all the world's attention. 
But modest, sober, cured of all 
Her notion* hyperbolical, 
And wishing ^r a place of rest 
Any thing rather than a chest. 
Thin nt^p'd the poet into bed 
With this reflectioii in his head : 

MORAL. 

Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence : 
The man who dreams himself so great, 
And his importance of such weight. 
That all aoround, in- all that's done. 
Must move and act for him alone. 
Will learn in school of tr^ulation 
The folly of his expectation. 

1791. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE POETS. 

Two nymphs, both nearly of an age, 
Of numerous charms possessed, 

A warm dispute once chanced to wage, 
Whose temper was the best 

The worth of each had been complete 
Had both alike been mild : 

But one, although her smile was sweet, 
Frown*d oftener than she smiled. 

And in her humour, when she frown'd. 
Would raise her voice, and roar. 

And shake with fury to the ground 
The garland that she wore* 

The other was of gentler c^st. 
From all such frenzy clear. 

Her frowns were seldom known to last, 
And never proved severe. 

To poets of renown in song 

The nymphs referr'd the cause. 

Who, strange to tell, all judg'd it wrong. 
And gave misplaced applause. 

They gentle call'd, and kind and soft. 
The flippant and the seold, 

And though she changed her mood so oft, 
That failing left untold. 
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No judges, sure, were e'er so mad, 

Or so resolved to err — 
In short, the charms her sister had 

They lavish*d all on her. 

Then thus the god, whom fondly they 

Their great inspirer daU, 
Was heard, one genial summer's day, 

To reprimand them all. 

<< Since thus ye have combined," he said, 
" My favourite nymph to slight^ 

Adomiiig May, that peevish maid. 
With June's undoubted right, 

*^ The minx shall, for your folly's sake, 

Still prove herself a shrew, 
Shall make your scribbling fingers ache, 

And pinch your noses blue." 

May, 1791. 



YARDLEY OAK.* 

Survivor sole, and hardly such, of all 

That once lived here, thy brethren, at my birth, 

* This tree had been known by the name of Judith for many 
ages. Pefhapa it reeoiTed that name on being planted by the 
Countess Judith, niece to the Conqueror, whom he gave in 
marriage to the English Earl Waltheof, with the counties of 
Northampton and Huntingdon as her dower. — Vide Letters, 
▼ol. iv. p. 78. 
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(Since which I number threescore winters past,) 
A shatter'd veteran, hoUow-trunk'd perhaps, 
As now, and with excoriate forks deform. 
Relics tiH ages ! could a mind, imbued 
With truth from heaven, created thing adore, 
I might with reverence kneel, and worship thee. 

It seems Idolatrj with some excuse, 
when our forefather druids in their oaks 
Imagined sanctity. The conscience, yet 
Unpurified by an authentic act 
Of amnesty, the meed of blood divine. 
Loved not the light, but, gloomy, into gloom 
Of thickest shades, like Adam after taste 
0£ "fruit proscribed, as to a refuge, fled. 

Thou wast a bauble once, a cup and ball 
Which babes might play with ; and the thievish Jay, 
Seeking her fbod, with ease might haVe purloin'd 
The atlbttm nut that heki thee, sw^owing down 
Thy yet dose-fokled latitude of boughs 
And all thine embryo vastness at a gulp.' ' 
But iate thy growth decreed ; autumnal rains ' 
Beneath thy parent tree mellow'd the soil 
Designed thy cradle ; and a skipping deer. 
With pointed hbof dibbling the glebe, prepared 
The soft receptacle, in Which, secure, 
ThyrtidiBnenis should sleep the wiht^sth^odg^^ ^ 

So fancy dreams. Dispi^ov^ h^'if ye'ttllfi,? " '. »^ 
Ye reasonefs blro^d awake, whose busy s^afdi •■" ' • 
Of argument, •bmploy'd t)oo ^dfl'^thi^i ' ' »i' - 
Siftft' half4A6fifea^areff of short 4i^'Awttyl^ i' '-^ 
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Thou fell'st mature ; and, in the loamy dod 
Swelling with vegetative force instinct, 
Didst burst thine egg, as theirs the fabled twins. 
Now stars ; two lobes, protruding, paired exact ; 
A leaf succeeded, and another leaf, 
And, all the elements thy puny growth 
Fostering propitious, thou becamest a twig. 

Who lived when thou wast such? Oh, could^ 
thou speak, 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular, I would not curious ask 
The future, best imknown, but at thy mouth. 
Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past. 

By thee I might correct, erroneous oil, . 
The clock of history, facts and events 
Ti^ipg more punctual, unrecorded facts . 
RecQvering, and misstated setting right . ■ 
Desperate attempt, till trees shall speak again I 

Time made thee what thou wast, kitig of tke 
woods; 
And time hath made thee what thou art — a cave . 
For owls to roost in. Once thy spreading boq^s ' 
O'erhung the champaign ; and the numeroua flocks 
That gisaied it stood beneath that ample cc^ 
Uncrowded, yet safe sheltered Irom the storm. 
No flock frequents thee now. Thou hast outlived 
Thy popularity, aqd art become 

(Unless Vi^rse rescue thee awhile). a thing . . ;^ 
Forgotten, as the £i:riiage of thy youth* 
While thus through all the stages theu)la8ti|Mush'4 
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Of treeship— first a seedling, hid in grass ; 
Then twig ; thai sapling ; imd, as century roB^d 
Slow after centuiy, a giant bulk 
Of girth enormous, with mo6s<-cushion'd root 
Upheaved above the soil, and sides emboss'd 
With prominent wens globose — till at the last 
The rottenness, which time is charged to infliet 
On other mighty mies, found also thee. 

What exhibitions various hath the world 
Witnessed of mutability in all 
That we account most durable below I 
Change is the diet on which all subsist, 
Created changeable, and change at last 
Destroys them. Skies uncertain now the beat 
Transmitting cloudless, and the solar beam 
Now quenching in a -boundless seaof clouds — 
Calm and alternate storm, moisture,' and droughty > 
Invigorate by turns the springs of life - 
In all that live, plant, animal, and man. 
And in conclusion mar them. Nature's thr^ds, 
Fine passing thought, e'en in their coarsest worl», 
Delight in agitation, yet sustain 
The force that agitates not unimpaired; 
But worn by frequent impulse, to the cause 
Of their best tone their dissolution owe. 

Thought cannot spend itself, comparing still 
The great and little of thy lot, thy growth 
From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence, 
Slow, into such magnificent decay. 
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Time was when, settling on thy l6af, a flj 
Could shake thee to the roo^— and time has been 
When tempests could not. At thy finnest age 
Thou hadst within thy bole solid contents 
That might have ribb'd the sides and plank'd the 

deck 
Of some flagg'd admiral ; and tortuous arms, 
The shipwright's darling treasure, didst present 
To the four-quarter'd winds, robust and bold, 
Warp'd into tough knee-timber, many a load ! * 
But the axe spared thee. In those thriftier days 
Oaks fell not, hewn by thousands, to supply 
The bottomless demands of contest waged 
For senatorial honours. Thus to time 
The task was left to whittle thee away 
With his sly sithe, whose ever-nibbling edge^ 
Noiseless, an atom, and an atom' more, 
Disjoining from the rest, has, unobserved. 
Achieved a labour which had, far and wide, 
By man performed, made all the forest ring. 
£mboweird now, and of thy ancient self 
Possessing nought but the scoop'd rind, that seems 
A huge throat calling to the clouds for drink, 
Which it would give in. rivulets to thy root, 
Thou temptest none, but rather much forbidd'st 
The feller's toil, which thou couldst ill requite. 
Yet is thy root sincere, soimd as the rock, 

* Knee-timber is found in tbe crooked arms of oak, which, 
by reason of their distortion, are easily adjasted to tbe angle 
fonned where the deck and the ship's sides meet. 



A qoanry of gtout yg» and knotted fimgg, 
Wlddi, CDOok'd into a thoniand whimaiegj clasp 
The rtub b mn aoilt and hM. thee still erect. 

So stands a kingdooiy whose foundatkm yet 
Fails not, in iiitiie and in wisdonl laid* 
Hmhi^ afl the siqierstmctiirey bj the tooth 
PulTerised of venalityy a sheU 
Stands now, and send>lanoe onlj of itself I 

Thine arms haire left thee. IK^inds have rent 
them off 
Long since, and roTers of the forest wild 
With bow and shaft have burnt them. S<»ne ha^e 

left 
A sfftlinter'd stomp bleach'd to a snowy white ; 
And some memorial none where once they grew. 
Yet life still lingers in thee, and puts forth 
Proof not contemptible of what she can, 
Even where death predominates. The spring 
Finds thee not less alive to her sweet force 
Than yonder upstarts of the neighbouring wood, 
So much thy juniors, who^eir birth received 
Half a millennium since the date of thine. 

But since, although well qualified by age 
To teach, no spirit dwells ii) thee, nor voice 
May be expected from thee, seated here 
On thy distorted root, with hearers none. 
Or prompter, save the scene, I will perform 
Myself the oracle, and will discourse 
In my own ear such matter as I may. 

One man alone, the father of us all» 
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Drew not bis life fi*oin woman ; never g«z)Bd» 

With mute unconscioutness of what he saw, 

On all around liini ; leam'd not bj degrees, 

Nor owed articulation to has ear; 

But, moulded by his Maker into man 

At once, upstood inteUigent, surrej'd 

All creatures, with precision fmderstood 

Their purport, uses, propertfes, assignM 

To each his name significant, and, ffl'd 

With love and wisdom, rendered back to Heaven 

In praise harmonious the first air he drew 

Hfe was excused the penalties of dull 

Minority. No tutor diarged his hand 

With th^ thought-tracing quill, or task'd his mind 

With problems. History, not wanted yet, 

Lean'd on her efcow, 'watching time, whose course, 

Eventful, should supply her with a theme .... 

1791. 



TO THE NIGHTINGALE, 

WHICH THB AUTHOR HEARD STNO ON NBW YSAR'S DAY. 

Whewce is it that, amazed, I hear 

From yonder wither'd spray, 
This foremofet mom of all the year, 

The melody of May ? 

VOL. VII. Z 
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And why, since thousands would be proud 

Of such a favour shown, 

Am I selected from the crowd 
To witness it alone ? 

Sing*st thou, sweet Philomel, to me. 

For that I also long 
Have practised in the groves like thee. 

Though not like thee in song ? 

Or sing'st thou, rather, under force 

Of some divine command, 
Commission'd to presage a course 

Of happier days at hand ! 

Thrice welcome then I for many a long 

And joyless year have I, 
As thou to-day, put forth my song 

Beneath a wintry sky. 

But thee no wintry skies can harm. 

Who only need'st to sing 
To make e*en January charm, 

And every season spring. 

179$. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM 

OP MISS PATTY MORE's, SISTSR OP HANNAH MORS. 

In vain to live from age to age 
While modern bards endeavour, 

I write my name in Patty's page, 
And gain my point for ever. 

W. COWPER. 
March 6, 1792. 

SONNET TO WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, ESQ. 

Thy country, Wilberforce, with just disdain. 
Hears thee by cruel men and impious call'd 
Fanatic for thy zeal to loose the inthrall'd 

From exile, public sale, and slavery's chain. 

Friend of the poor, the wrong'd, the fetter-gall'd. 

Fear not lest labour such as thine be vain. 

Thou hast achieved a part ; hast gain d the ear 
Of Britain's senate to thy glorious cause ; [pause 
Hope smiles, joy springs, and, though cold caution 
And weave delay, the better hour is near 
That shall remimerate thy toils severe 
By peace for Afric, fenced with British laws. 

Enjoy what thou hast won, esteem and love 
From all the just on earth, and all the blest above. 

April 16, 1792. 
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EPIGRAM 

PRINTED IN THE NORTHAMPTON MERCURY. 

To purify their wine, some people bleed 

A lamb into the barrel, and succeed ; 

No nostrum, planters say, is half so good 

To make fine sugar as a negro's blood. 

Now lambs and negroes both are hannless things, 

And thence perhaps this wondrous virtue springs, 

'Tis in the blood of innocence alone — 

Good cause why planters never try their own. 

TO DR. AUSTIN, OF CECIL STREET, LONDON. 

Austin! accept a grsteful verse fbom me. 

The poet's treasure, no inglorious fee. 

Loved by the muses, thy ii^genuous mind 

Pleasing requital in ray verae may find ; 

Verse ofl has dash'd the siUie of Time aside, 

Immortalizing names which else had died : 

And 1 could I command the glittering wealth 

With which sick kings are glad to purchase health ! 

Yet, if extensive fame, and sure to live. 

Were in the power of verse Eke mine te give, 

I would not recompense his sttts witfi less, 

Who, giving Mary health, heals my distress. 

Friend crf*my friend I * I love thee, though imknown, 

And boldly call thee, being his, my own. 

May 26, 179«. 

♦ Hayley. 
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CATHARINA : 

THE SBOOND PART: ON RBK MARRIAGE TO GEORGE 

COURTENAY, ESQ. 

Bblibve it or not, as you choose, 

The doctrine is certainly true, 
That the future is known to the muse, 

And poets are oracles too. 
I did but express a desire 

To see Catharina at home, 
At the side of my friend George's fire, 

And lo— she is actually come I 

Such prophecy some may despise, 

But the wish of a poet and friend 
Perhaps is approved in the skies. 

And therefore attains to its end. 
'Twas a wish that flew ardently forth 

From a bosom effectually warm*d 
With the talents, the graces, and worth 

Of the person for whom it was form'd. 

Maria * would leave us, I knew, 
To the grief and regret of us all, 

But less tP our grief, could we view 
Catharina the Queen of the Hall, 

* Lady Throckmorton. 



342 EPITAPH ON FOP. 

And therefore I wish'd as I did, 

Atid therefore thig union of handK 
Not a whisper was heard to forbid, 
-• Bnt all cry--^Ainen — to the bans. 

Since, therefore, I seem to incur 

No daE^er of wishing in vain 
Whan making good wishes for her, 

I will e'en to my wishes again — 
With one I have made her a wife, 

And now I will try with another, 
Which I cannot suppress for my life — 

How soon I can make her a mother. 

June, 179?. 
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EPITAPH ON FOP, A DOG BELONGING TO 
LADY THROCKMORTON. 

Though once a puppy, and though Fop by name> . 

Here moulders one whose bones some honour claim 

No sycophant, although of spaniel race, 

And though no hound, a mart}^ to the chace — 

Ye squirrels, rabbits, leverets, rcgoiee. 

Your haunts no longer echo to his voice ; 

This record of his fate exulting view, 

He died worn out with vain pursuit of you. 

*' Yes," — the indignant shade of Fop repliefr^*^ . 
'* And worn with vain pursuit, man also dies.'' 
Aogast, 1792. 
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SONNET TO G£ORG£ ROMNEY, ESQ^ 

ON HIS FICTURE OP ME IN CRAYONS, 

Drawn at Earthaai in the 6lat year of aj ag^f nnA in the 
months of August and September, 1792. 

RoMNEY, expert infallibly to trace 

On chart or canvass, not the form aloite 
And semblance, but however faintly shown, 

The mind's impression too on every face — 

With strokes th^t time ought never to erase. 
Thou hast so pencilled mine, that though I own 
The subject worthless, I have never known 

The artist shining with superior grace. 

But this I mark — that s3rmptom8 none of woe 

In thy incomparable work appear. 
Well — I am satisfied it should be so, 

Smce, on maturer thought, the cause is clear ; 

For in my looks what sorrow couldst thou see 
When I was Hayley's guest, and sat to thee ? 

October, 1792. 



MARY AMP JOHN. 

If John marries Mary, and Mary alone, 

'Tis a very good match between Mary and John. 

Should John wed a score, oh, the daws and the 

scratches ! 
It can't be a match: — 'tis a bundle of matches. 
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EPITAPH ON MR. CHESTER, OF CHICHELEY. 

Tkars flow, wad cease not, where the good man lies. 
Till all who knew him follow to the skies. 
Tears therefore fall where Chester's ashes sleep ; 
Him wife, friends, brothers, children, servants 

weep — 
And justly — few shall ever him transcend 
As husband, parent, brother, master, friend. 

April, 1793. 

TO MY COUSIN, ANNE BODHAM. 

ON ItECBITINO mOM HSR A XVnfOftX FVMX, MA9B BY HARSELP. 

My gentle Anne, whom heretofore, 
When I was young, and thou no more 

Than plaything for a nurse, 
I danced and fondled on my knee, 
A kitten both in size and glee, 

I thank thee for my purse. 

• 

Gold pays the worth of all things here; 
But not of love ;— that gem's too dear 

For richest rogues to win it; 
I, therefore, as a proof of love. 
Esteem thy present far above 

The best things kept within it 

May 4, 1793. 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A HERMITAGE IN THE 
AUTHOR»S GARDEN. 

This cabin, Mary, in my sight appears. 
Built as it has been in our waning years, 
A rest afforded to our weary fe^t. 
Preliminary to — the last retreat. 

May, 1793. 

TO MRS. UNWIN. 

Mary ! I want a lyre with other strings, 

Such aid from heaven as some have feign*d they 
drew. 
An eloqnence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things, 
That, ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 

I may record thy worth with honour due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true. 
And that immortalizes whom it sings. 
But thou hast little need. There is a book 

By seraphs writ with beams qf heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright ; 

There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 
And, since thou own'st that praise, I spare thee mine. 

May, 1793. 
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TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. ON HIS PRESENTING 
ME WITH AN ANTIQUE BUST OF HOMER. 

Kinsman beloved, and as a son, by me! 
When I behold the fruit of thy regard, 
The sculptured form of my old favourite bard, 

I reverence feel for him, and love for thee : « 

Joy too and grief— much joy that there should be. 
Wise men and leam'd, who grudge not to reward 
With some applause my bold attempt and hard. 

Which others scorn ; critics by courtesy. 

The grief is this, that, sunk in Homer's mine» 
I lose my precious years, now soon to fail. 

Handling his gold, which, howsoe'er it shine. 
Proves dross when balanced in the Christian scale. 

Be wiser thou — ^like our forefather Donne, 

Seek heavenly wealth, and work for God alone. 

May, 1793. 



TO A YOUNG FRIEND, 

ON HIS ARRIVING AT CAMBRIDGE WET WHEN NO RAIN HAD 

FALLEN THERE. 

If Gideon's fleece, which drench'd with dew he found 
While moisture none refreshed the herbs around, 
Might fitly represent the church, endow'd 
With heavenly gifts to heathens not allow'd ; 



ON A SPANIEL. 347 

In pledge, perhaps, of favours from on high, 
Thy locks were wet when others' locks were dry 
Heaven grant us half the omen — may we see 
Not drought on others, but much dew on thee ! 

May, 1793. 



ON A SPANIEL, CALLED BEAU, KILLING 
A YOUNG BIRD. 

A SPANIEL, Beau, that fares like you. 

Well fed, and at his ease, 
Should wiser be than to pursue 

Each trifle that he sees. 

But you have kilFd a tiny bird. 

Which flew not till to-day. 
Against my orders, whom you heard 

Forbidding you the prey. 

Nor did you kill that you might eat 

And ease a doggish pain. 
For him, though chased with furious heat. 

You left where he was slain. 

Nor was he of the tJiievish sort, 

Or one whom blood allures, 
But innocent was all his sport 

Whom you have torn fbr yours. 



348 BBAV'S REPLY. 

My dog I what remedj remains. 

Since, teach you all I can, 
I see you, after all my pains> 

So much resemble man ? 

Julj 15, 1793. 

BEAU'S REPLY. 

Sir, when I flew to seize the bird 
In spite of your command, 

A louder voice than yours I heard, 
And harder to withstand. 

You cried — Forbear!— but in my breast 
A mightier cried — Proceed ! — 

'Twas nature, Sir, whose strong behest 
Impelled me to the deed. 

Yet, much as nature I respect, 
I ventured once to break 

(As you perhaps may recollect) 
Her precept for your sake ; 

And when your linnet on a day, 

Passing his prison door. 
Had flutter'd all his strength away. 

And panting pressed the floor, 

Well knowing him a sacred thing. 
Not destined to my tooth, 

I only kiss'd his ruffled wing, 

And lick*d the feathers smooth. 
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Let my obedience then excuse 

My disobedience now, 
Nor some reproof yourself refuse 

From your aggrieved bow-wow : 

If killing birds be such a crime, 

(Which I can hardly see,) 
What think you, Sir, of killing time 

With verse addressed to me I 



TO WILLIAM HAYLEY, ESQ. 

Dear ardhitect <^ fine chateaux in air. 
Worthier to stand lor ever, if they could, 
Than any built of stone or yet of wood, 

For back of royal elephant to bear ! 

O for permission from the skies to share, 
Much to my own, though little to thy good, 
With thee (not subject to the jealous mood !) 

A partnership of literary ware ! 

But I am bankrupt now ; and doora'd henceforth 
To drudge, in descant dry, on others' lays ; 

Bards, I acknowledge, of unequaFd birth ! 
But what his commentators' happiest praise ? 

That he has fmnmh^d lights ^sr other eyea^ 
Which they win need them use, and then despise. 

June 29, 1793. 
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ANSWER 

To Stuizas addreaaed to Lady Heaketh, by Miaa Catharine 
Fanabawe, in returning a Poem of Mr. Cowper*s, lent to 
her, on condition ahe abonld neither ahow it, nor take a 
copy. 

To be remember'd thus is fame, 

And in the first degree ; 
And did the few like her the same. 

The press might sleep for me. 

So Homer, in the memory stored 

Of many a Grecian belle, 
Was once preserved — a richer hoard, 

But never lodged so well. 

1793. 

ON FLAXMAN'S PENELOPE. 

The suitors sinn'd, but with a fair excuse. 
Whom all this elegance might well seduce ; 
Nor can our censure on the husband fall, 
Who, for a wife so lovely, slew them all. 

September, 1793. 

TO THE SPANISH ADMIRAL COUNT GRAVINA, 

On his translating the Author's Song on a Roae into 

Italian Verse. 

My rose, Gravina, blooms anew, 
And, steep'd not now in rain. 

But in Castalian streams by you. 
Will never fade again. 

1793. 
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INSCRIPTION 

FOR THE TOMB OF MR. HAMILTON. 

Pause here, and think : a monitory rhjrme 
Demands one moment of thy fleeting time. 

Consult life's silent clock, thy bounding vein ; 
Seems it to say — " Health here has long to reign ? " 
Hast thou the vigour of thy youth ? an eye 
That beams delight? a heart untaught to sigh? 
Yet fear. Youth, ofltimes healthful and at ease, 
Anticipates a day it never sees ; 
And many a tomb, like Hamilton's, aloud 
Exclaims " Prepare thee for an early shroud.'' 



EPITAPH ON A HARE. 

Herb lies, whom hound did ne'er pursue. 
Nor swifter greyhound follow. 

Whose foot ne'er tainted morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman's halloo ; 

Old Tiney, surliest of his kind. 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined, 
W^as still a wild Jack hare. 
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Though duly from my hand h^ took 

His pittance every night» 
He did it with a jealous look, 

And, when he could, would bite. 

His diet was of wheaten bread. 
And milk, and oats, and atmw ; 

Thistles, or lettuces instead. 
With sand to «cour his maw. 

On twigs of hawthorn he regaled. 

On pippins* russet peel. 
And, when his juicy salads faifd, 

Sliced carrot pleased him wefl. ' 

A Turkey carpet was his lawn. 
Whereon he loved to bound. 

To skip and gambol like a fawn. 
And swing his rump around. 

His frisldng was at evenmg hours, 

For then he lost his fear. 
But most before aj^roaching show^v, 

Or when a storm drew near. 

Eight years and five round rolling moons 

He thus saw steal away. 
Dozing out aH his idle noons, 

And every night at piay* 
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I kept him for his hum(/ur's sake, 

For he iwrould oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 

And force me to a smile. 

But now beneath lug walnut shade 

He finds his long last home, 
And waits, in snug concealment laid, 

Till gentler Puss shall come. 

He, still more aged, feels the shocks, 

From which no care can save, 
And, partner once of Tiney's box. 

Must soon partake his grave. 



EPITAPHIUM ALTERUM. 

Hic etiam jacet, 

Qui totum novennium vixit, 

Puss. 

Siste paulisper. 

Qui prseteriturus es, 

£t tecum sic reputa — 

Hunc neque canis venaticus. 

Nee plumbum missile. 

Nee laqueus. 

Nee imbres nimji, 

Confec^re : 

Tamen mortuus est— 

£t moriar ego. 

VOL. VII. A A 



THB rOLLOWIlfO AOOOVNT OF 

THE TREATMENT OF fflS HARES 

WAS INSERTED BT COWPER IN THB GBNTLEMAN's MAGAZINE. 

In the year 1774, being much indispoeed both Id mind and 
body, incapable of diverting myself either with company or 
books, and yet in a condition that made some diversion neces- 
sary, I was glad of any thing that would engt^ my atten- 
tion, without iatigaing it. The children of a neighbour of 
mine had a lereret given them for a plajrthing ; it was at that 
time about three months old. Understanding better how to 
tease the poor creature than to feed it, and soon beo<miing 
weary of their charge, they readily consented that their father, 
who saw it pining and growing leaner every day, should offer 
it to my acceptance. I was willing enough to take the pri- 
soner under my protection, perceiving that, in the manage- 
ment of such an animal, and in the attempt to tame it, I 
should find just that sort of employment which my case re- 
quired. It was soon known among the neighbours that I 
was pleased with the present, and the consequence was, that 
iD a short time I had as many leverets offered to me as would 
have stocked a paddock. I undertook the care of three, 
which it is necessary that I should here distinguish by the 
names I gave them — Puss, Tiney, and Bess. Notwitfa- 
standiDg the two feminine appellatives, I must inform you, 
tbat they were all males. Immediately commencing car- 
penter, I built them houses to sleep in ; each had a separate 
apartment, so contrived that their ordure would pass through 
the bottom of it ; an earthen pan placed under each received 
whatsoever fell, whicli being duly emptied and washed, they 
were thus kept perfectly sweet and clean. In the daytime 
they had the range of a hall, and at night retired each to his 
own bed, never intruding into that of another. 
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Pass grew presently familiar, would leap into my lap, raise 
himself upon his hinder feet, and bite the hair from mv tem- 
ples. He would suffer me to take him up, and to carry him 
about in my arms, and has more than once fallen fast asleep 
upon my knee. He was ill three days, during which time [ 
nursed him, kept him apart from his fellows, that they might 
not molest him (for, like many other wild animals, they per- 
secute one of their own species that is sick,) and by constant 
care, and trying him with a variety of herbs, restored him to 
perfect health. No creature could be more grateful than my 
patient after his recovery ; a sentiment which he most signi- 
ficantly expressed by licking my hand, first the back of it, 
then the palm, then every finger separately, then between all 
the fingers, as if anxious to leave no part of it unsaluted ; a 
ceremony which he never performed but once again upon a 
similar occasion. Finding him extremely tractable, I made 
it my custom to carry him always after breakfast into the 
garden, where he hid himself generally under the leaves of a 
cucumber vine, sleeping or chewing the cud till evening ; in 
the leaves also of that vine he found a favourite repast. I 
had not long habituated him to this taste of liberty, before he 
began to be impatient for the return of the time when he 
'might enjoy it. He would invite me to the garden by drum- 
ming upon my knee, and by a look of such expression as it 
was not possible to misinterpret. If this rhetoric did not im- 
mediately succeed, he would take the skirt of my coat be- 
tween his teeth, and pull it with all his force. Thus Puss 
might be said to be perfectly tamed ; the shyness of his nature 
was done away, and on the whole it was visible by many 
symptoms, which I have not room to enumerate, that he was 
happier in huinan society than when shut up with his natural 
companions. 

Not so Tiney ; upon him the kindest treatment had not 
the least effect. He too was sick, and in his sickness had an 
equal share of my attention ; but if, after his recovery, I took 
the liberty to stroke him, he would grunt, strike with his fore 
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feet, vpriog farward, and bite. H« was however wery enter- 
tainieg in bis way; eren hia sarlineas waa matter of mirth, 
and in hia play he praaerred aoch an air of gravity, and per- 
focmed his feats with soeb a ademnity of manner, tibat in him 
too I had an agreeable companion. 

BesB, who died aoon after he araa fall grown, and wboae 
death was occasioned by his being tnmed into his box, whidi 
had been washed, while it araa yet damp, was a hare of great 
homonr and drollery. Puss was tamed by gentle nsage^; 
Tiney waa not to be tamed at all ; and Beas had a eouiage 
and confidence that made him tame from the beginning. I 
alwaya admitted them into the parlour after supper^ wfaett^ 
the carpet affording their feet a finn hold, they woald friskv 
and bonnd, and play a thooaand gambols, in which Bess, 
being remarkably strong and fearlesa, was alwaya superior to 
the rest, and proved himself the Vestris of the party. One 
evening, the cat being in the room, bad the hardinees to pat 
Bess upon the cheek, an indi^ity which he reseiued by 
drumming upon her back with such violeooe that the cat was 
happy to escape from under his paws, and hide herself. 

I deacribe these animals as having each a character of hia 
own. Such they were in fact, and their countenanoaa were 
so expressive of that character, that, when I looked only OO' 
tlie face of either, I immediately knew which it was. It is 
said that a shepherd, however numerous his flock, soon be- 
comes 80 familiar with their features, that he can, by tliat 
indication only, distinguish each from all the rest ; and yet, 
to a common observer, the difference is hardly perceptible. 
I doubt not that the same discrimi nation in the cast of ooim* 
tenanoea would be discoverable in hares, and am perauaded 
that among a thousand of them no two could be found exactly 
similar: a circumstance little suspected by those who have 
not had opportunity to observe it. These creatures have a 
singular aagacity in discovering the minutest alteration that ' 
is made in the place to which they are accustomed, and i»>': 
stantly apply their nose to the examination of a new object. - 
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A small hole being bamt ia the carpet, it was mended with a 
patch, and that patch in a moment underwent the strictest 
scrutiny. They seem too to be very much directed by the 
smell in the choice of their favourites: to some persons, 
though they saw them daily, they could never be reconciled, 
and would even scream when they attempted to touch them ; 
but a miller coming in engaged their affectiona at onoe ; his 
powdered coat had charms that were irresistible. It is no 
wonder that my intimate acquaintance with these specimens 
of the kind has taught me to hold the sportsman's amusement 
in abhorrence; he little Icnows what amiable creatures he 
peivecutes, of what gratitude they are capable, how cheerfal 
they are in their spirits, what enjoyment they have of life, 
aad that, impressed as they seem with a peculiar dread of 
msn, it is only because man gives them peculiar cause for it. 

lliat I may not be tedious, I will just give a short summary 
of those articles of diet that suit them best. 

I take it to be a general opinion, that they graae, but it is an 
erroneous one, at least grass is not their staple ; they seem 
rather to use it medicinally, soon quitting it for leaves of al- 
most any kind. Sowthistle, dandelion, and lettuce, are their 
favourite vegetables, especially the last. I discovered by 
accident that fine white sand is in great estimation with them ; 
I suppose as a digestive. It happened, that I was cleaning 
a birdcage when the hares were with me ; I placed a pot 
. filled with such sand upon the floor, which, being at once 
directed to it by a strong instinct, they devoured voraciously ; 
since that time I have generally taken care to see them 
well supplied with it. They account green com a delicacy, 
both blade and stalk, but the ear they seldom eat : straw of 
any kind, especially wheat-straw, is another of their dainties : 
they will feed greedily upon oats, but if furnished with clean 
straw never want them ; it serves them also for a bed, and, 
if shaken up daily, will be kept sweet and dry for a consi- 
derable time. They do not indeed require aromatic herbs, 
but will eat a small quantity of them with great relish, and 
are particularly fond of the plant called musk ; they seem to 
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resemble sheep in this, that, if their pasture be too suocnlent, 
they are very sabjeet to the rot ; to prevent which, I always 
made bread their principal nourishment, and, filling a pan 
with it cut into small squares, placed it every evening in their 
chambers, for they feed only at evening ana in the night ; 
during the winter^ when vegetables were not to be got, I 
mingled this mess of bread with shreds of carrot, adding to it 
the rind of apples cut extremely thin ; for, though they are 
fond of the paring, the apple itself disgusts them. These how- 
ever not being a sufficient sub^tute for the juice of summer 
herbs, they must at this time be supplied with water ; but so 
placed, that they cannot overset it into their beds. I must 
not omit, that occasionally they are much pleased with twigs 
of hawthorn, and of the common brier, eating even the very 
wood when it is of considerable thickness. 

Bess, I have said, died young; Tiney lived to be nine 
years old, and died at last, I have reason to think, of some 
hurt in his loins by a fiill ; Puss is still living, and has just 
completed his tenth year, discovering no signs of decay, nor 
even of age, except that he is grown more discreet and less 
frolicsome than he was. I cannot conclude without observ- 
ing, that I have lately introduced a dog to bis acquaintancOt 
a spaniel that had never seen a hare to a bare that had never 
seen a spaniel. I did it with great caution, but there was no 
real need of it Puss discovered no token of fear, nor Mar- 
qais the least symptom of hostility. There is therefore, it 
should seem, no natural antipathy between dog and hare, 
but the pursuit of the one occasions the flight of the other, and 
the dog pursues because he is trained lo it ; they eat bread at 
the same time out of the same hand, and are in all respects 
sociable and friendly. 

I should not do complete justice to my subject, did I not 
add, that they have no ill scent belonging to them, that they 
are indefatigably nice in keeping themselves clean, for which 
purpose nature has furnished them with a brush under each 
foot ; and that they are never infested by any veonin. 

May f 8, 1784. 
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MEMORANDUM FOUND AMONG MR. COWPIr's PAPERS. 

Tuesdaj, March 9, 1786. 
This day died poor Puss, aged eleven years eleven months. 
He died between twelve and one at noon, of mere old age, and 
apparently without pain. 
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THREE PAPERS, BY COWPER, 



INSERTED IN THE CONNOISSEUR. 



" During Cowper's visit to Eartham, he kindly 
pointed out to me," Hayley observes, " three of 
his papers in the last volume of the * Connoisseur.' 
— I inscribed them with his name at the time; and 
imagine that the readers of his Life may be grati- 
fied in seeing them inserted here. I find other 
numbers of that work ascribed to him, but the 
three following I print as his, on his own explicit 
authority. Number 119, Thursday, May 6, 1756 
— Number 134, Thursday, August 19, — Number 
138, Thursday, Sept 16." 



No. CXIX. 



Plenus rimamm sum, hoc et illuo perfldo. 

Ter. 

Leaky at bottom y if those chinks jou stop. 
In vain — ^the secret will run o'er at top. 

There is no mark of our confidence taken more 
kindly by a friend than the intrusting him with a 
secret, nor any which he is so likely to abuse. 
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Confidants in general are like crazy firelocks, which 
are no sooner charged and cocked than the spring 
gives way» and the report immediately follows. 
Happy to have been thought W9rthy the confidence 
of one friend, they are impatient to manifest their 
importance to another; till, between them and 
their friend and their friend's friend, the whole 
matter is presently known to all our friends round 
the Wrekin. The secret catches as it were by 
contact, and like electrical matter breaks fprth 
from every link in the chain, almost at the same 
instant. Thus the whole Exchange may be thrown 
into a buzz to-morrow, by what was whispered in 
the middle of Marlborough Downs this morning ; 
and in a week's time the streets may ring with the 
intrigue of a woman of fashion, bellowed out from 
the foul mouths of the hawkers, tliough at present 
it is known to no creature living but her gallant 
and her waiting maid. 

As the talent of secrecy is of so great importance 
to society, and the necessary commerce between 
individuals cannot be securely carried on without it, 
tliat this deplorable weakness should be so general 
is much to be lamented. You may as well pour 
water into a funnel or sieve, and expect it to be 
retained there, as commit any of your concerns to 
so slippery a companion. It is remarkable that, in 
those men who have thus lost the faculty of reten- 
tion, the desire of being communicative is always 
most prevalent where it is least justified. If they 
are entrusted with a matter of no great moment, 
affairs of more consequence will perhaps in a few 
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hours shufRe it entirely out of their thoughts ; but if 
any thing be delivered to them with an earnestness, 
a low voice, and the gesture of a man in terror for 
the consequence of its being known ; if the door is 
bolted, and every precaution taken to prevent sur- 
prise, however they may promise secrecy, and how- 
ever they may intend it, the weight upon their 
minds will be so extremely oppressive, that it will 
certainly put their tongues in motion. 

This breach of trust, so universal amongst us, is 
perhaps, in great measure owing to our education. 
The first lesson our little masters and misses are 
taught is to become blabs and tell-tales : they are 
bribed to divulge the petty intrigues of the family 
below stairs to papa and mamma in the parlour, and 
a doll or hobby-horse is generally the encourage- 
ment of a propensity, which could scarcely be 
atoned for by a whipping. As soon as children can 
lisp out the little intelligence they have picked up 
in the hall or the kitchen, they are admired for 
their wit ; if the butler has been caught kissing the 
housekeeper in his pantry> or the footman detected 
in romping with the chamber-maid, away flies little 
Tommy or Betsy with the news ; the parents are 
lost in admiration of the pretty rogue's understand- 
ing, and reward such uncommon ingenuity with a 
kiss or a sugar-plum. 

Nor does an inclination to secrecy meet with 
less encouragement at school. The gouvernantes at 
the boarding-school teach miss to be a good girl, 
and tell them every thing she knows : thus, if any 
young lady is unfortunately discovered eating a 
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green af>ple in a comer; if she is heard to pro- 
nonnoe a naughty word, or is caught picking the 
letters out of another miss's sampler ; away runs the 
chit' who is so happy as to get the start of the rest, 
screams out her information as she goes ; and the 
prudent matron chucks her under the chin, and 
tells her that she is a good girl and every body 
will love her. 

The management of our young gentlemen ik 
equally absurd ; in most of our schools, if a lad is 
discovered in a scrape, the impeachment of an acf 
complice, as at the Old-Bailey, is made the con- 
dition of a pardon* I remember a boy, engaged in 
robbing an orchard, who was unfortunately taken 
prisoner in an apple-tree, and conducted, under the 
Ktrong guard of the farmer and his dairy-maid to 
the master's house. Upon his absolute refusal to 
discover his associates, the pedagogue undertook to 
lash him out of his fidelity ; but, finding it impossi- 
ble to scourge the secret out of him, he at last gave 
him up for an obstinate villain, and sent him to his 
father, who told him he was ruined, and was going 
to disinherit him for not betraying his school- 
fellows. 

I must own I am not fond of thus drubbing our 
youths into treachery ; and am ihuch pleased with 
the request of Ulysses, when he went to Troy, who 
begged «f those who Were to have the care of 
youngtTelemaebifs, that' they wiould above all things 
teadk hsm tal)e just, dncefe, ikitliful, an J to keep 
a secret. ' ' ' 

Eiieiy>maii^« e^tpwien^e-rtdst have ftirnislied hiiia 
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with ij^^tfi^Ci^a of coi^fidnnta who ace aot to' be celled 
on, and friends who^are not to be trusted ; but 'few 
perhaps have thought it a character »o well wK»lh! 
their at^ntion^ as ta have marked oat the differeBit- 
degrees into which it may be divided^ and the- 
di^fii^rent methods by. which secrets are cobuduh. 
nlcat^ ^ 

Ned Trusty is a toll-tale of a very singular kind. 
Having some sense of hisduty, he hesitates a little 
at, the breach of it. If he engages never to uttar- 
a syllable, he most punctually performs his pce^^ 
mise ; but then he has the knack of insinuating by a - 
nq^f and a shrug well-timed, or a seasonable leer^- > 
as much a^ others can convey in express terms. It 
is difficulty in short> to determine whether he i%\ 
more to, be admired for hi^ resolution in not men- 
tioning, or his ingenuity in disclosing, a secret. He 
is also excellent at a doubtful phrase^ as Hamlet 
calls it» or ambiguous giving out, and his con^ ' 
vqrsatipn consists chiefly of such broken inuen** 
doe* as — " well I know— or I could — and if I would ' 
— ;-pr, if I list to speak— or there be, and if there 
might) &C." 

Here he generally stops; and leaves it to his 
he,ai;erstq,4raw proper inferences from these piec^- 
m(^^l, premises. With due encouragement how«> 
ever. he m^y be prevailed on to slip the padkick 
from his lips» a;id immediately overwhelms you* • 
with a. torrent of fecret history,, which rushes fbnh' ' 
wi^h more, violence for having been > 00 longo^n-t 
fined. ''i/j" •> 

^por Me^weU, .thoughvhe/^eveo ftib.to trani- 
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gress, is rather to be pitied than condemned. To 
trust him with a secret is to spoil his appetite, to 
break his rest, and to deprive him for a time of 
every earthly enjoyment. Like a man who travels 
with his whole fortune in his pocket, he is terrified 
if you approach him, and immediately suspects that 
you come with a felonious intent to rob him of his 
charge. If he ventures abroad, it is to walk in 
some unfrequented place, where he is least in 
danger of an attack. At home, he shuts himself up 
irom his family, paces to and fro his chamber, and 
has no relief but from muttering over to himself 
what he longs to publish to the world ; and would 
gladly submit to the office of town-crier, for the 
liberty of proclaiming it in the market-place. At 
length, however, weary of his burden and resolved 
to bear it no longer, he consigns it to the custody 
of the first friend he meets, and returns to his wife 
with a cheerful aspect, and wonderfully altered for 
the better. 

Careless is perhaps equally undesigning, though 
not equally excusable. Intrust him with an a£Fair 
of the utmost importance, on the concealment of 
which your fortune and happiness depend, he hears 
you with a kind of half attention, whistles a fa- 
vourite air, and accompanies it with the drumming 
of his fingers upon the table. As soon as your 
narration is ended, or perhaps in the middle of it, 
he asks your opinion of his swordknot — condemns his 
tailor for having dressed him in a snuff-coloured coat 
instead of a pompadour, and leaves you in haste to 
attend an auction, where, as if he meant to dispose 
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of his intelligence to the best bidder, he divulges it 
with a voice as loud as an auctioneer's ; and, when 
you tax him with having played you false, he is 
heartily sorry for it, but never knew that it was to 
be a secret. 

To these I might add the character of the open 
and unreserved, who thinks it a breach of friendship 
to conceal any thing from his intimates ; and the 
impertinent, who, having by dint of observation made 
himself master of your secret, imagines he may 
lawfully publish the knowledge it cost him so much 
labour to obtain, and considers that privilege as the 
reward due to his industry. But I shall leave these, 
with many other characters which my reader's own 
experience may suggest to him, and conclude with 
prescribing, as a short remedy for this evil, that no 
man may betray the counsel of his friend — ^let every 
man keep his own. 



No. CXXXIV. 



Delicta majomm immeritus lues, 
Romane, donee templa refeceris 
iEdesque labentes Deorum, ot 
Foeda nigro simalacra fmno. — Hon. 

The tott'riog tow'r and mould*ring wall repair. 
And fill with decency the house of pray*r ; 
Quick to the needj curate bring relief, 
And deck the parish-church without a brief. 

MR. VILLAGE TO MR. TOWN. 

Dear Cousin — The country at present, no less 
than the metropolis, abounding with politicians oi 
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every kmd, I b^ia to despair of pickup up any 
intelligence that might potaiblj be ^itertaining to 
your readers. Hoirevery I have httdy visited some 
of the most distant parts of the kingdom with a 
clergyman of my acquaintance : I shall not trouble 
you with m account of the improvements that have 
been made in the seats we saw, according to the 
modem taste, but proceed to give you some reflec- 
tions which occurred to us in observing several 
country churches, and the behaviour of their con- 
gregations. 

The ruinous condition of some of these edifices 
gave me great offence ; and I could not help wishing 
that the honest vicar, instead of indulging his 
g^iius for improvements, by enclosing his gooee- 
berry-bushes with a Chinese rail, and converting 
half an acre of his glebe land into a bowling-green, 
would have applied part of his income to the more 
laudable purpose of sheltering his parishioners from 
the weather during their attendance on divine ser- 
vice. It is no uncommon thing to see the parsmiage- 
house well thatched, and in exceeding good repair, 
while the church, perhaps, has scarce any other 
roof than the ivy that grows over it ~ The noise of 
owls, bats, and magpies, makes the principal part of 
the church music in many of these ancient edifices ; 
and the walls, like a large map, seem to be por- 
tioned out into capes, seas, and promontories, by the 
various colours by which the damps have stained 
them. Sometimes, the foundation being too weak 
to support the steeple any longer, it has been found 
expedient to pull down that part of die building. 
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and to hang the beUs uncler a wooden fiJM ^ the 
greund beside it* This is the ciise m a pacish in 
Norfolk) through which I lately {lassed^ apd wb^e 
the clerk and the sexton, like the two %Mres of St 
Dimstan's, senre the bells in the capacl^ of clajppers, 
by. striking them alternately with a hasamer. 

In other churches, I have observed that nothing 

uBseemly or ruinous is to be found, exc^t ia the 

. clergyman, and the appendages of his person. The 

'squire of the parish, or his ancestors, perhaps, to 

testify their devotion and leave a lasdng monument 

o£ their magnificence, have adorned the altar-piece 

.wijth the richest crimson velvet, embroidered with 

vine^leaves and ears of wheat ; and have dressed 

up the pulpit with the same splendour and expense ; 

. while the gentleman who fills it,- is exalted in the 

midst of all this finery, with a surplice as dirty as 

a former's frock, and a periwig that seems to have 

transferred its faculty of curling to the band which 

i^pears in full buckle beneath it 

But if I was concerned to see several distressed 
pastors, as well as many of our country churches in 
a tottering condition, I was more offended with the 
indecency of worship in others. I could wish that 
the clergy would inform their congregations, that 
there is qo occasion to scream themselves hoarse 
in makii^ their responses; that the town-crier is 
not the only person qu^dified to pray with true 
devotion ; and that he who bawls the loudest, may 
nevertheless be the wickedest fellow in the parish. 
The old- women too in the. aisle might be told* that 
.thM .time, would he better enpbyed .in attending to 
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the sermon* than in fiimbling over Uieir tattered 
Testamenia till they have found the text ; by which 
time the diaoouiBe ia near drawing to a cxxnclusion : 
while a wmd or two of inatnictioii might not be 
thrown away upon the younger part of the oongre- 
gati<Hi» to tesch them that making posies in summer- 
time, and cracking nuts in autumn, is no part of the 
religious ceremony. 

The good old practice of psalm-singing b indeed 
wonderfiiDy improved in many country churches, 
since the days of Stenihold and Hopkins ; and there 
is scarce a parish clerk who has so little taste as not 
to pick his staves out of the new version. This 
has occasioned great complaints in some places, 
where the deik has been forced to bawl by himself, 
because the rest of the congregation cannot find 
the psalm at the end of their prayer-books ; while 
others are highly disgusted at the innovation, and 
stick as obstinately to the old version as to the old 
style. 

The tunes themselves have also been new set to 
jiggish measures, and the sober drawl, which used 
to accompany the two first staves of the hundredth 
psalm, with the < Gloria Patri, is now split into as 
many quavers as an Italian air. For this purpose 
there is in every county an itinerant band of vocal 
musicians, who make it their business to go round 
to all the churches in their turns, and, after a prer 
lude with a pitch-pipe, astonish the audience with 
hymns set to the new Winchester measure, and 
anthems of their own composing. 

As these new-fashioned psalmodUts are neces- 
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sarily made up- of young men and maids, we may 
naturally suppose that there is a perfect concord 
and s3naiphony between them ; and, indeed, 1 have 
known it happen, that these sweet singers have 
more than once been brought into disgrace by too 
close a unison between the thorough-bass and the 
treble. 

It is a difficult matter to decide which is looked 
upon as the greatest man in a country church, the 
parson or his clerk. The latter is most certainly 
held in the higher veneration, where the former 
happens to be only a poor curate, who rides post 
every sabbath from village to village, and mounts 
and dismounts at the church door. The clerk's 
office is not only to tag the prayers with an amen, 
or usher in the sermon with a stave; but he is also 
the universal father to give away the brides, and the 
standing god-father to all the new-born bantlings. 
But in many places there is still a greater man be- 
longing to the church than either the parson or the 
clerk himself. The person I mean is the 'squire ; 
who, like the king, may be styled the head of the 
church in his own parish. If the benefice be in his 
own gift, the vicar is his creature, and of conse- 
quence entirely at his devotion : or, if the care of 
the church be left to a curate, the Sunday fees, 
roast beef and plum-pudding, and the liberty to 
shoot in the manor, will bring him as much undei 
the 'squire's command as his dogs and horses. 

For this reason the bell is oflen kept tolling, and 
the people waiting in the churchyard an hour 
longer than the usual time ; nor must the service 
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begin till the 'squire has struUed up the aisle a^d 
seated himself in the ^great pew in the chaiixc;^). 
The length Of the sermon is also measured by t^ua 
will of the squire, as formerly by the hourgl^p^, 
and I know one parish where the preacher hia^ 
always the complaisance to conclude his discourse, 
however abruptly, the minute that the 'squire gives 
the signal by rising up after his nap. 
, In a village church, the 'squire's lady^ ,Qf 
the vicar's wife, are perhaps the only fen^ales 
that are stared at for their finery; but ii^ t^f 
large cities and towns, where the newest fash^piis 
are brought down weekly by the stage-coaqb 
or wagon, all the wives and daug^iters of t\^^ 
most topping tradesmen vie with each other eveiry 
Sunday in the elegance of their appareU I 
c6uld even trace their gradations in their dr^fs 
according to the opulence, the extent, and the 
distance of the place from London. I was t^ 
church in a populous city in the North, where the 
mace-bearer cleared the way for Mrs. Mayoress, 
who came sideling after him in an enormous fan- 
hoop, of a pattern which had never been seen 
before in those parts. At another church in a 
corporation town, I saw several NegligieSy with 
furbelowed aprons, which had long disputed the 
prize of superiority ; but these were mqst wofuUy 
eclipsed by a burgess's daughter just come from 
London, who appeared in a Trollope or Slawmerkin 
with treble ruffles to the cuffs, pinked and gimped, 
and the sides of the petticoat drawn up in festoons. 
In some lesser borough towns, the contest I found 
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Itiy between three or four black and green bibs and 
aprons ; at one, a grocer's wife attracted our eyes 
by a new-fashioned cap called a Joan^ and at 
fOiother, they were wholly taken up by a mercer's 
daughter in a nim's hood. 

I need not say any thing of the behaviour of the 
6dngregation in these more polite places oi religious 
resort; as the same genteel ceremonies are prac- 
tised there as at the most fashionable churches in 
town. The ladies, immediately on their entrance, 
breathe a pious ejaculation through their fan-sticks, 
and the beaux very gravely address themselves to 
the haberdashers' bills, glewed upon the lining of 
their hats. This pious duty is no sooner performed, 
than the exercise of bowing and courtes3ring suc- 
ceeds: the locking and unlocking of the pews 
drowns the reader's voice at the beginning of the 
service; and the rustling of silks, added to the 
whispering and tittering of so inuch good company, 
renders him totally unintelligible to the very end 

of it 

I am, dear Cousin, yours, &c. 



No. CXXXVIII. 
SenrBtft semper lege et ratione loquendi.^Juv. 

Yonr talk tx> decency and reason salt, 
Nor prate like fools, or gabble like a brute ! 

In the comedy of " The Frenchman in London," 
which, we are told, was acted at Paris with universal 
applause for several nights together, there is a cha- 
racter of a rough Englishman, who is represented as 
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quite uDskiUed in the graoet of ooD^matioii, and his 
diakgue mnagfn afanost entiiel j oi a repetition of 
the oommon saliitatiaD of — ** How do you do ? — 
How do jou do ? " Our nation has, indeed, been 
generally supposed to be of a sullen and uncommu- 
nicatiTe disposition; while, im the other hand, the 
loquacioos Frendi have been allowed to possess the 
art c£ ocmversing beyond all other pe<^le. The 
Knglishman requires to be wound i^ frequently, 
and stops wery soon; but the Frenchman runs on in 
a continned alarum. Tet it must be acknow- 
ledged, that, as the Fmgiish ocmabt of very different 
humours, their manner of discourse admits of great 
variety; but the whde French nation converse 
alike, and there is no difference in their address 
between a marquis and a valet-de-chambre. We 
may frequently see a ooufde c£ Fren<;h baibers 
accosting each other in the street, and pajring their 
compliments with the same v<dubility of speech, 
the same grimace and action, as two courtiers in 
the Tuileries. 

I shall not attempt to lay down any particular 
rules for conversation, but rather point ou,t such 
faults in discourse and behaviour as render the 
company of half mankind rather tedious than amus- 
ing. It is in vain, indeed, to look for conversation, 
where we might expect to find it in the greatest 
perfection, among persons of &sliion ; there it is 
almost annihilated by universal card-playing ; inso- 
much that I have heard it given as a reason why it is 
impossible for our present writers to succeed in the 
dialogue of genteel comedy, that our people of 
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quali^ scarce ever meet but to game. All. their 
discotirse tams upon the odd trick and the four 
honours, and it is no less a maxim with the votaries 
id whist than with those oi Bacchus, that talking 
spoils company. 

Every one endeavours to make himself as agree- 
able to society as he can ; but it oflen happens, 
that those who most aim at shining in conversa- 
tion overshoot their mark. Though a man suc- 
ceeds, he should not (as is frequently the case) 
engross the whole talk to himself; for that destroys 
the very essence of conversation, which is talking 
together. We should try to keep up conversation 
like a ball bandied to and fro from one to another, 
rather than seize it ourselves, and drive it before 
us like a footbalL We should likewise be cautious 
to ad^t the matter of our discourse to our com- 
pany, and not talk Greek b^ore ladies, or of the 
last new furbelow to a meeting of country justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over 
our cotiversations than certain peculiarities, easily 
acquired, but very difficultly conquered and dis- 
carded. In order to display these absurdities in a 
truer light, tt is my present purpose to enumerate 
such of them as are most commonly to be met 
with ; and first to take notice of those buffoons in 
society, the attitudinarians and face-makers. These 
accompany every word with a peculiar grimace or 
gesture ; they assent with a shrug, and contradict 
Rrith a twisting of the neck ; are angry with a wry 
mouth, and pleased in a caper or a minuet step. 
They may be considered as speaking harlequins, 
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and their 'rules of eloquence are taken from tb& 
posfture^master. These should be condenmed. . ta 
ooQverse only in dumb show with their own. person 
ilk the looking-glass ; as well as the smirkers .aq4 
smilers^ who so prettily set off their faces, together 
with their words, by a je-ne-s9ai-quoi between » 
grin and a dimple. With these we may likewise 
rank the affected tribe of mimics, who are codt 
stantly taking off the peculiar tone of voice or 
gesture of their acquaintance; though they, are 
such wretched imitators, that (like bad painters) 
they are frequently forced to write the name under 
the picture, before we can discover any likeness. ' 

Next to these, whose elocution is absorbed in 
action, and who converse chiefly with tiieir arms 
and legs, we may consider the professed speak^si 
And first, the emphatical ; who squeeze, and press; 
and ram down every syllable with excessive vehe- 
mence and energy. These orators are remarkable 
for their distinct elocution and force c^ expression ; 
they dwell on the important particles of and the, and 
the significant conjunctive andy which they seem 
to hawk up with much difficulty out of their own 
throats, and to cram them with no less pain into the 
ears of their auditors. 

These should be suffered only to syringe, n^ it 
were, the ears of a deaf man, through a hearing- 
trumpet ; though I must confess, that I am equally 
offended with whisperers or low speakers, who 
seem to fancy all their acquaintance deaf, and 
come up so close to you, that they may be said to 
measure noses with you, and frequently overcome 
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you widi the exhalations of a powerful breath. I 
vrould have these oracular gentry obliged to talk at 
a"dii»tance through a speaking-trumpet, or apply 
^€fir lips to the walls of a whispering«gallery. The 
wits who will not condescend to utter any thing 
but a bon-mot, and the whistlers or tune-hunnners', 
who never articulate at all, may be joined very 
agreeably together in concert; and to these tinkling^ 
03niibals I would also add the sounding brass^^-^the 
bawler, who inquires after your health with tiie 
bellowing of a town-crier. 

The tattlers, whose pliable pipes are admirably 

adapted to the ^^ soft parts of conversation/' and 
sweetly ^' prattling out of fashion," make very pretty 
music from a beautiful face and a female tongue ; 
but} firoip a rough manly voice and coarse featurest 
mere nonsense is as harsh and dissonant as a jig 
from a hurdygurdy. The swearers I have spoken 
of. in a former paper; but the half-swearers, who 
splitr and mince, and fritter their oaths into G€ui*s 
but, adi Jiah, and demme^ the Gothic humbuggers, 
and those who ^< nick-name God's creatures,'* and 
call a man a cabbage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd- 
fishi, . and an unaccountable tnuskiriy should never 
come into company without an interpreter. But I 
will not tire my reader's patience by pointing out 
all the pests of conversation ; nor dwell particularly 
on tibe sensibles, who pronounce dogmatically on 
the most trivial points, and speak in sentences ; — 
the wonderers, who are always wondering what 
o'clock it is, or wondering whether it will rain or no, 
or wondering when the moon changes ; the phrase- 
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ologistoj who explain a thing- .by aU tkat^ or en^r 
into puticularB with ihist ihat, and €cthtr ; and 
lastlyi the silent men^ who seem afraid of opening 
their mouths lest they should cotdi cold, and literally 
observe the precept of the goqiel, by letting their 
conversation be only yea^ yea^ and nay, nay. < 

The rational intercourse kept up by conversation 
is one of our principal distinctions firam bmtes*' 
We should, therefore, endeavour to turn this pecu« 
liar talent to our advantage, and consider the 
organs of speech as the instruments of understand* 
ing. We should be very careful not to use them 
as the weapons of vice, or tools of folly, and do our 
utmost to unlearn any trivial or ridiculous habits 
which tend to lessen the value of such an inesti- 
mable prerogative. It is indeed imagined by some 
philosophers, that even birds and beasts (though 
without the power of articulation) perfectly under- 
stand one another by the sounds they utter ; and 
that dogs and cats, &c., have each a particular 
language to themselves, like different nations. Thus 
it may be supposed that the nightingales a^ Italy 
have as fine an ear for their own native wood-notes, 
as any signer or signora for an Italian air ; that the 
boars of Westphalia gruntle as expressively through 
the nose as the inhabitants in High German ; and 
that the frogs in the dykes of Holland croak as 
intelligibly as the natives jabber their Low Dutch. 
However this may be, we may consider those 
whose tongues hardly seem to be under the influ- 
ence of reason, and do not keep up the proper con- 
versation of human creatures, as imitating the 
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language of different animals : thus, for instance, the 
affinity between chatterers and monkeys, and praters 
and parrots, is too obvious not to occur at once: 
grunters and growlers may be justly compared to 
hogs ; snarlers are curs ; and the spiffire passionate 
are a sort of wild cats, that will not bear stroking, 
but will pur when they are pleased. Complainers 
are screech-owls ; and story-tellers, always repeat- 
ing the same dull note, are cuckoos. Poets that 
prick up their ears at their own hideous braying are 
no better than asses ; critics in general are veno- 
mous serpents that delight in hissing ; and some of 
them, who have got by heart a few technical 
terms, without knowing their meaning, are no other 
than magpies. I myself, who have crowed to the 
whole town for near three years past, may. perhaps 
put my readers in mind of a dunghill cock ; but, as 
I must acquaint them that they will hear the last 
of me on this day fortnight, I hope they will then 
consider me as a swan, who is supposed to sing 
sweetly in his dying moments. 
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